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THE OUTLOOK FROM AUSTRALIA 


RECENT epoch-making events, of profound interest to the world 
at large, have served to direct the serious attention of thoughtful 
Australians to the international outlook, and impelled them to 
reflect upon the position their island continent occupies as an 
integral portion of the British Empire. Foremost among these 
events may be classed the revolution”in China, the ill-advised 
(from the Australian point of view) check to Germany’s policy 
of expansion in Africa, the disturbance to the equilibrium of 
European relationships by the Italian descent on Tripoli; and, 
not least in significance, the parasitical and poisonous growth 
on industrial bodies of the spirit of Continental syndicalism. 
There are other considerations, more general in character. These 
need not be specified. They are obvious enough. 

In the present paper I endeavour to present, as accurately as 
careful observation enables me, a reflex of Australian thought on 
the outlook for the immediate future, and on the trend of 
developments among foreign nations as they may eventually 
threaten the corporate unity of the Empire, and especially as 
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they may affect Australia. The subject can be treated without 
raising that wolf-cry of the yellow peril, or offending the sus- 
ceptibilities of any foreign Power. The yellow peril is not 
immediately at hand, but there is a history in the making which 
shall determine its strength and its proximity. 

By reason of her peculiar geographical position, her vast 
area and varied resources, her rapidly extending maritime and 
commercial interests, and, not least, her scanty population, 
Australia must in future enter more largely than in the past 
into the calculations of nations whose internal necessities compel 
them to seek territorial expansion and new outlets for their 
surplus populations. Rich and valuable a possession as this 
continent is of itself, its value is enhanced a hundredfold by the 
fact that it is the key to the whole South Pacific. To this 
important consideration the average Australian is now thoroughly 
awake. He, a dweller in a land of unbroken peace, has quite 
recently assented to comprehensive and costly measures of naval 
and military defence. These measures, if not intended for mere 
outward show, mean, in plain English, that there is a possibility 
of this great British outpost being some day detached from the 
Empire of which it forms a part. Remote contingency, maybe, 
yet undeniably a possible one; nay, well within the region of 
probability in the not far-off future. 

Australia enjoys this singular distinction, that it was acquired 
without conquest. A few naked savages pointed their spears at 
the intruders and ran away; nor did any tribe ever think 
seriously of disputing the right of the white man to push the 
primitive occupiers from their happy hunting-grounds and make 
the country his own. The Britisher has for 124 years remained 
in undisputed possession, and Australian history is an unbroken 
record of peaceful progress, its soil untrod by the foot of an 
invader, unstained by bloodshed in its defence. How much 
longer Australia may enjoy immunity from the ‘ bloody arbitra- 
ment of the sword’ no man can pretend to say. 

‘ What a city to sack!’ said the old Prussian Marshal as he 
drove through the heart of London. ‘ What a continent to 
take!’ may be said, is probably now being said, by foreign 
nations, of Australia. What a possession for, say, the Asiatics. 
There are 450,000,000 of them within easy striking distance. 
With Australia’s immense potentialities, her spaciousness, her 
rich soil, her unrivalled climate, here is a sea-girt land hungering 
and crying out for more people. In the eyes of starving and 
downtrod millions of Asia, Australia must appear an all but 
vacant paradise, a continent which, but for the British flag and 
the British fleet, could be had almost for the asking. Here are 
four and a half millions of people occupying three million square 
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miles of territory—roughly speaking, about three persons to 
every two square miles. 

Let anyone reflect for a moment upon Australia’s wonderful 
strategic position for naval and military enterprises. Sufficiently 
peopled, say, by Asiatics, with the armies that could there be 
raised, the navies that could be built, the supplies that could be 
furnished, such a continent could safely defy the rest of the world 
in arms. Mark the significance of the sea-girt position. If England, 
that little speck on the map, owes her security, her invincible 
power, largely to the circumstance that she is ‘ compassed by the 
inviolate sea,’ what Power or combination of Powers could touch 
sea-encompassed lands, sufficiently peopled, which in area (includ- 
ing New Zealand) are more than twenty-six times as large as 
the United Kingdom, more than fifteen times as large as France, 
more than half as large again as Russia in Europe, and almost 
equal in extent to the Continent of Europe or the United States 
of America? In the hands of Asiatics, captained, say, by the 
Japanese, Australia could at no distant time send forth armies 
able to sweep over the face of Europe, and navies that would 
make Japan the unchallengeable mistress of the sea, and queen of 
the fairest portions of the earth. 

The incorporation of Australia into the dominions of the yellow 
man must to the Oriental mind seem a quite natural, even a 
divinely appointed, event. Had the East not been asleep while 
the West was wide awake, the yellow man might to-day be chant- 
ing the refrain in the Great Southland: ‘ This bit of the world 
belongs to us.’ But the East is now awakening from its long 
sleep. The yellow man is looking about him, ‘ going to and forth 
in the earth, and walking up and down in it.’ Especially he has 
an eye on the South Pacific, studying its map, even having some 
bad dreams of the South Pole. 

' The South Pole! A trifling incident may here be mentioned. 
Some five or six months ago a small Japanese exploring ship, the 
Kainan Maru, anchored in Sydney Harbour. The captain, 
officers, and men camped on its hospitable banks, remaining there 
several days. It was given out that the destination of the party 
was the South Pole, which they were one and all solemnly 
pledged, under a binding oath, to reach or never to return to their 
native land. That so tiny a craft, imperfectly equipped as she 
was for Polar exploration, should ever reach the South Pole, or 
get anywhere near that point, was laughed at by everyone who 
had seen the little ship. Still, the explorers were indulgently 
treated. They were variously the objects of curiosity, sympathy, 
and suspicion. They were regarded as either fatalists or heroic 
and patriotic enthusiasts. No one looked on them as plain fools. 
Their mission interested many, in a way. Professor David, the 
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eminent geologist, of Sydney University, who had himself got 
pretty near the South Pole with the Shackleton expedition, gave 
them kindly words of advice and encouragement, and the Kainan 
Maru sailed away with the good wishes of all Australia. Mark 
the sequel. The Kainan Maru returned to Wellington (N.Z.) 
on the 23rd of March this year, having been away just 124 days. 
During its wanderings it lost some of its dogs—that was all. The 
explorers then announced that they ‘did not go to look for the 
South Pole, but confined themselves to scientific exploration.’ 
It is needless to comment on the irreconcilable statements made 
as to the business of this expedition in the Southern Seas. There 
were those who, before the party left Sydney, had their doubts 
about the real object in view. These doubts are now more than 
strengthened. The impression is gaining ground in Australia 
that the Kainan Maru’s mission was neither more nor less than 
part of a general plan by the Japanese to mark out territory for 
occupation in the South Pacific. 

But let that pass. The yellow races have yet to realise the 
value of consolidation. That may come. A Chino-Japanese 
alliance is a perfectly natural development. It is perhaps inevit- 
able, and may come when China’s internal strife and bloodshed 
are ended and the great Oriental Republic now in the making 
settles down to business. With China and Japan in alliance, 
the yellow man will begin to feel his real strength, and, no doubt, 
cherish an ambition for a bigger place in the sun than he has yet 
dreamed of. East and West may thus soon find themselves on 
a relatively changed footing, their lines of life drifting still farther 
apart. To paraphrase the well-known words in Lee’s tragedy, 
when Asiatics join Asiatics, then will come the tug-of-war. 

At any rate China, freed from the manacles of the Manchu 
and become a Republic, must in future be reckoned with on a 
basis of valuation as a World Power far different from that in its 
pigtail period. For it is not a question of what the present genera- 
tion of Asiatics may be contemplating. It is what future 
generations, in their own interests, may be driven to do. 

The existing Anglo-Japanese Treaty expires within the next 
three years. Up to yesterday, so to speak, everything pointed 
to a further renewal of the alliance. Mutuality of interest 
required a continuance of existing relations. But the whole 
international position has been fundamentally altered by the 
revolution in China. In that revolution the hand of the 
Jap may be traced, not, to be sure, as instigator, but 
as the friend, guardian, and counsellor of the principal 
actor in the hideous drama. Yuan Shi-kai, to-day the first 
man in China, has long been under Japanese tutelage 
and influence. To Germany, for that and incidental reasons, 
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he was never persona grata. That he is now at the head of 
the newly-born Republic must be peculiarly gratifying to Japan, 
and he only just missed the Imperial Crown. From the end of 
the Russo-Japanese war, if not before, the eventual Japanisation 
of China was clearly foreseen, and by no Power more sharply 
realised than Germany. Next to Russia, Japan’s smashing vic- 
tories at Port Arthur and on the sea were most seriously regarded 
by Germany, whose ambitious enterprises in Asia received a check 
that profoundly disturbed the equanimity of the Wilhelmstrasse. 
Yuan Shi-kai’s elevation may be regarded as one of the must 
signal triumphs of Japanese diplomacy. It is a further revela- 
tion of the genius for high statesmanship of that far-seeing, 
patient, and singularly gifted people. The Japanisation of China 
becomes all the easier now by the circumstance that Yuan is 
neither a Napoleon nor a Cromwell. He is simply a useful and 
accomplished instrument in the hands of others. Left to his 
own resources in the bloody upheaval that was sure to come soon 
or late, he would probably have been one of the first to lose his 
head. In a peculiar degree Yuan Shi-kai is a Man of Destiny. 

From the Australian point of view, as surely from the Euro- 
pean and American, Japan is thus seen to be fast strengthening 
and consolidating her already powerful position, and extending 
her commanding influence in the East. She has in China a 
willing and natural friend and ally, the yellow streak of kinship 
cementing the bonds between them, and the puling and bleed- 
ing infant Republic doubtless only too ready to look to this Britain 
of the East as guardian, guide, and protector. 

Hence there must come, as may easily be foreseen, a tre- 
mendous swing in the balance of power from West to East. Inter- 
national relationships may be expected to undergo material 
changes from now onwards, as a result of the revolution in China. 
The lines of diplomacy among the Great Powers may be forced 
to cross each other at new points. Japan, through Yuan, will 
hold China in the hollow of her hand, and use her to the advantage 
of both herself and her Gargantuan protégée; while the British 
Alliance may not henceforth be to Japan the beneficial and 
necessary arrangement it has hitherto been. What dreams of 
conquest, of greatness, of destiny, may now fill the minds of the 
silent, high-spirited, calculating Japanese, with their splendid 
victories immediately behind them, their visions of glory as pillars 
of fire before, may be left to the imagination. What we have 
to think about, and what we know, is that Japan, a land not 
rich in natural resources, must adopt a policy of commercial and 
territorial expansion. She is not less ambitious, nor is she less 
keen for expansion, than Germany ; while she is quicker in move- 
ment, and perhaps more sure in aim. Japan, the undisputed 
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mistress of the East, conscious of her power, has already shown 
that she cannot, will not, rest content cribbed, cabined, and con- 
fined within her present narrow limits, not even with her footing 
in Manchuria and Korea. She, too, is ‘compassed by the in- 
violate sea,’ like England, her Western ally and geographical 
prototype. It is, indeed, quite within the bounds of probability 
that, in colonisation and Empire building, the future history of 
Japan will bear a strong resemblance to that of England. That 
this Colossus of the East will yet become a great colonising Power, 
and leave the stamp of her people’s genius wherever her flag flies, 
seems morally certain. As a sphere of influence, where could 
this Eastern Colossus find a region more congenial, a land of 
promise more inviting than Australia? 

Than the Japanese no people on this planet are more alive 
to the value of education as a factor in Empire building ; nor would 
it be easy to name a race so eager to be educated. What Japan 
now requires is unoccupied or sparsely occupied and fertile terri- 
tory—above all, the command of the South Pacific. To her the 
command of the Pacific is a matter of supreme and transcending 
importance. 

Now let us glance at Australia’s vulnerability. Here, to 
begin with, is a monstrous anomaly, and at the same time a peril. 
In an age of feverish desire for space and expansion, with the 
evils of overcrowded cities a reproach to civilisation, and with the 
eyes of men turned even to polar regions for relief, there lies, 
far removed from the heart of the Empire, a great continent which, 
after more than a century of occupation by one of the most pro- 
gressive races, is the home of a mere handful of people. Let me 
repeat, here is Australia’s deadly peril. Need we wonder that 
land-hungry people, and nations ambitious for commercial expan- 
sion, should be comparing Australians to those big landowning 
monopolists who neither put their acres to proper use themselves, 
nor allow others to occupy and cultivate them? An isolated con- 
tinent so situated cannot fail to excite the envy, the justifiable 
cupidity, of nations and races who think they can put it to better 
use. With New Zealand near by, and the countless strings of 
pendent isles glittering in the South Pacific, Australia stands out 
as an absolutely priceless possession, the heritage, and for the 
present the home, of the white man. The Power that holds 
Australia holds the key to the South Pacific, and the South Pacific 
is destined, for good or ill, to be the theatre of events which will 
exercise an all-important influence on the future of the human 
race. 

How, then, will Australia stand in the not very remote future? 
And what is being done, or rather left undone, to preserve her 
as an integral part of the British Empire and the home of the 
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white man? The supreme needs of Australia are three in 
number: (1) Increased population; (2) a consolidation of the 
Imperial naval and military forces; (3) industrial peace. Only 
within the last few years have the first two of these received in 
Australia anything like adequate attention. The third has, un- 
happily, compelled attention. 

It is something gained, however slight, that Australia has at 
length made some practical recognition of her imperial responsi- 
bilities. If the possession of a local navy meant nothing more 
than the slight material advantages to be derived from this effort 
at national insurance, it would still be of great value. But it 
has a deeper significance. It makes for the unity and solidarity 
of the Empire, and gives eloquent expression to the sentiment in 
the apothegms : ‘ One people, one destiny,’ ‘One flag, one fleet.’ 
Such, at any rate, was the sentiment that gave it birth. More- 
over, the mere fact of the Commonwealth possessing its own ships 
of war has already had some effect in stimulating popular interest 
in defence problems. It has also done much in the way of 
quickening Australian patriotism, though the Australian boy is 
not responding too readily to the call of duty. The Common- 
wealth has established a system of compulsory military training 
for cadets between fourteen and eighteen years of age. The first 
call to enrol was rather shyly responded to, but as a rule those 
who have enrolled as cadets have done so with a spirit of loyalty 
worthy of the best traditions of the British race." Many, how- 
ever, hung back, either from instinctive repugnance to discipline 
and restraint, or under the authority of parents opposed to 
militarism in any shape. A few, after enrolling, have shown a 
disposition to become insubordinate, while some have been 
punished for default or misbehaviour. 

When all is said, it is clear that Australia still remains abso- 
lutely dependent upon the British Navy for protection from foreign 
aggression. For many years to come, the local contribution to the 
defence of the continent must be comparatively small. Mean- 
while, the danger of Australia being detached from Great Britain 
increases every year. 

The international outlook, leaving China out of the question, 
is somewhat complicated and clouded by the feverish activity of 
Germany with her ambitious naval and military preparations. 
Few in Australia regard those preparations as other than a chal- 
lenge to Great Britain’s naval, commercial, and colonising supre- 
macy. If the German Dreadnoughts and destroyers are not 


1 At the first review of cadets by the Governor-General of Australia, held 
in Centennial Park, Sydney, on the 30th of March this year, the field state 
showed a muster of 18,849 lads in uniform. The smart appearance of the boys, 
their precision in drill, and soldierly bearing elicted Lord Denman’s warm 
congratulations. This muster was from the metropolitan area only. 
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being built with the object of breaking the naval power of Great 
Britain, and wresting from her the command cf the sea, the 
millions being spent on them, on forts and fortifications, and in 
perfecting the stupendous military organisations of the Father- 
land and its alliances, would be a wanton and purposeless waste 
of treasure. But the whole world knows there is a fixed purpose 
behind it all. These preparations, it must be remembered, with 
the tremendous financial burdens they involve, have the sanction 
of a loyal and carefully instructed German public opinion. The 
recent signs of a desire for an Anglo-German entente, due to the 
good offices of Lord Haldane, may be taken for what they are 
worth. But the suggestion of an English professor for cutting 
Australia in two and handing over half to Germany is not merely 
worthless, it is ridiculous and impossible, and is so regarded from 
one end of Australia to the other. However, should, unhappily, 
Great Britain and Germany ever go to war, the struggle will take 
place in a quarter and under conditions that would leave the South 
Pacific open to the Jap, and the Jap, we may be sure, would not 
be slow to seize his opportunity. And it is doubtful if the 
measure of protection which the Mother Country could spare for 
operations in the China Sea and the South Pacific would be 
sufficient to save Australia from an Asiatic invasion. Germany, 
as is well known, has soaring ambitions and far-reaching 
colonising and commercial aims. Already she has a footing 
in Papua, and some small interests in Pacific islands. Australian 
shipowners know to their cost what these are. Especially 
anxious is she to extend and consolidate her interests there. It 
would be a master stroke of statecraft on the part of the 
Wilhelmstrasse to detach Australia from Great Britain. By 
taking possession of Australia herself, Germany would immensely 
strengthen her position not only in the South Seas, but through- 
out the world. The temptation is great, the advantages to be 
gained worth the price of any number of Dreadnoughts. 
Something may here be said of the German element in 
Australia. | Numerically the German-born are comparatively 
few in number, but those of German extraction form no 
inconsiderable proportion of our population. Immigrants 
from the Fatherland and their descendants comprise many 
of the best, the most intelligent, and most valuable of 
our citizens. They are industrious, thrifty, law-abiding. 
With a preference for land occupation, they have a 
tendency to become producers. Such are exactly the class of 
immigrant that Australia wants. With undiminished reverence 
for the Fatherland, the German-Australian is as loyal to the 
land of his adoption and to the British connexion as the average 
Britisher. To the German in Australia a quarrel between the 
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Fatherland and Great Britain would be peculiarly abhorrent. 
He might, indeed, perceive a divided duty, and be torn by con- 
flicting emotions, but his attachment to his adopted land, the 
birthplace of his children, would probably outweigh all other 
feeling and govern his actions. Exceptions to this rule there 
might be, but these would probably be few. 

However, the question forces itself on us now, Is Australia 
to become a pawn in the game of international politics? A 
former Governor of New South Wales assured the present writer, 
at the time one of his constitutional advisers, that he had con- 
fidential advice from the Home Government of projected designs 
by Germany on Australia. For Germany to get possession of 
Australia now would be a splendid revenge for Morocco. And 
how dramatically appropriate ! 

There is thus presented the spectacle of a great European 
as well as the greatest Asiatic Power longing to get possession 
of the key to the Pacific. In the steps to reach their end the 
Asiatic may prove too wily for the European, if the Motherland 
is not too watchful and too powerful for both. Before Germany 
could set possessory foot on Australia she must first successfully 
match her Dreadnoughts and destroyers against the British Fleet ; 
and in the event of the Germans coming out of the struggle alive, 
and then setting out on a territory-hunting expedition in the 
South Pacific, with Australia as their first objective, they might, 
in all probability would, find that the wily Jap had slipped in 
before them, locked the door, and pocketed the key. 

Summing up the whole position, it is the prevailing opinion 
in Australia that a war between Great Britain and Germany 
would give Japan her opening for a decisive move on the South 
Pacific ; that if Australia is to remain part of the British Empire — 
and in occupation of the Anglo-Saxon race, she must in the first 
place attract white immigrants from oversea in numbers at least 
equal to what Canada is securing ; further, that she must be pre- 
pared to offer them a prospect of easy acquisition of suitable land. 
In the next place, she should understand that her local fleet, to 
be of any use at all, must be a unit of the Imperial Navy, and 
under the absolute control of the British Admiralty. Beyond all 
this, the belief is general that the keeping of this most important 
outpost in possession of the white race should be not merely the 
concern of Great and Greater Britain, but of the United States 
of America and the whole of the European Powers. These should 
all with one voice raise the warning cry to the Asiatic, ‘ Hands 
off Australia!’ This consideration alone, even if there were no 
other weighty reasons, ought to keep Germany from picking a 
quarrel with Great Britain, and Great Britain from being a party 
to thwarting Germany’s policy of expansion in Africa. 
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There remains that deep-rooted internal canker, the virus of 
Continental syndicalism , with its envenomed weapon the universal 
strike. Wherever it appears, and here in Australia it has taken 
root, it spreads its blighting influence alike on domestic, industrial, 
and political life, undermines the social fabric, is at deadly enmity 
with religion in any form, and threatens with destruction all 
national sentiment and aspiration for higher ideals. Of all 
dangers to Australia, in so far as concerns her possible detachment 
from the Motherland, this is perhaps the greatest, since ites 
tendency is to leave her weak and exposed, and apparently no 
activity of foresight, no appeals to the instincts of humanity or 
patriotism, can prevail against its growing and baneful influence. 

World-wide issues are at stake, and mighty problems are 
awaiting solution in this twentieth century. A High Court of 
Destiny is even now sitting which shall yet adjudicate between 
East and West, which shall for all time settle the question of 
paramountcy in the Pacific, which shall further determine whether 
Christianity is to fade before the mystic religions of the Orient, 
and whether the white man or the yellow man shall dominate 
the world. 


J. A. Hoaoug, 
Glebe Point, Sydney. 
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OUR SHORTAGE OF HORSES FOR WAR 
4 SUGGESTED SCHEME FOR MOBILISATION 


Berorz the outbreak of the South African war the question 
whether there were sufficient horses in the United Kingdom for 
purposes of mobilisation of the Home forces was one that 
caused little concern to the War Office, or to legislators who 
had the welfare of the country at heart. 

Since that time two great changes have taken place; firstly, 
a matter which must give to us serious thought, our position in 
relation to other Great Powers is altered in that we must now 
be prepared to mobilise our expeditionary force with almost the 
same celerity as they mobilise their forces, and consequently 
be dependent on the horse supply which exists at home, at any 
rate until oversea communication with our Colonies is safely 
established ; secondly, the number of suitable horses for military 
purposes has decreased to an alarming extent. 

When the South African war was over, and experience had 
taught us that arrangements for horse mobilisation were not all 
that they should be, an attempt was made to create some sort 
of organisation by which the necessary supply for war could be 
obtained. The ideas then formulated can be seen in the 
Remount Manual of 1906, the book on remount matters which 
exists at the present time. Since this edition of the Remount 
Manual was published, the authorities have issued three differ- 
ent schemes aiming at a solution of the question as to how horses 
can best be obtained for mobilisation. According to the first or 
original scheme, referred to above, a remount officer was 
appointed to the administrative staff of each command ; so far as 
mobilisation went he was supposed to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the horse-producing capabilities of his area, con- 
sisting generally of some twelve counties—a somewhat impossible 
task for one man to undertake ; but in some commands a rough 
outline of the numbers was arrived at through the kind assistance 
of chief constables and their subordinates. The next step which 
had to be taken was to map out the command into ‘ requisition 
areas’ calculated to provide on emergency 200 to 300 horses, and 
to find qualified gentlemen willing to act as purchasers in these 
areas when required on mobilisation taking place; but no 
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military classification of the horses could be made or the actual 
location of them be found out, so that this work was of no 
practical use. Enough has been said to show that the first 
scheme was scarcely good enough for the making of a rapid 
mobilisation, though credit should be given to its originators 
for some of the ideas contained. During the period that this 
scheme held sway there existed one method of obtaining horses 
rapidly for war which was of practical value—namely, the regis- 
tration of horses, about which I speak later. 

In 1908 a slight modification was made in the mobilisation 
arrangements by deputing to county associations the responsi- 
bility of obtaining horses for their own Territorial Forces. 

In January 1910 an altogether new scheme appeared in a 
circular memorandum (No. 231), which was commented upon at 
length, about that time, by the military correspondent of The 
Times. This memorandum aimed at putting the whole responsi- 
bility on the county associations of providing both the Regular 
and Territorial Forces with horses when mobilisation occurred. 

The system advocated therein, a mere outline, was based on 
the fact that the police authorities had undertaken to make a 
census of horses in each county annually; most of the horses 
enumerated in the census were apparently considered to be suit- 
able for war purposes, as no mention of a military classification 
was made throughout the memorandum; though it expressed 
hope that with the aid of the police census and such local 
information as might prove available a fairly accurate estimate 
of the suitable horses could be made ! 

The scheme entirely overlooked the chain of responsibility 
which is a recognised and necessary adjunct to all military 
organisation and action, and so was doomed to failure from the 
first; unfortunately valuable time, some eighteen months, has 
been spent in attempts by various county associations to evolve 
out of it a practical system. The scheme outlined in this 
memorandum has been dropped, and a new one, which is a step 
in the right direction, was promulgated in August 1911. Earlier 
in that year Section 114 of the Army Act was amended so that 
power could be given to certain officers of entering stables and 
inspecting horses belonging to business firms and private 
individuals, with a view to making a classification of their horses 
for military purposes; on these powers and the police census 
of 1910 the provisions of this, the present scheme, are founded. 
It lays the responsibility on general officers commanding-in-chief 
of classifying and selecting horses in peace time for the require- 
ments of war, and of purchasing, collecting, and distributing 
them to their various units on mobilisation. For purposes of 
classification, the first important work to be done, it delegates 
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the powers referred to above to adjutants of the Territorial Force, 
who are to be employed in the work of travelling round and 
inspecting horses at such times as will not interfere with their 
other duties. It is difficult to see how exactly this can be accom- 
plished, or in fact how those adjutants who have not a large 
experience of horses can efficiently make a military classification 
of horses at all. 

When it is considered that the army is almost as dependent 
on its acquirement of horses as it is on the munitions of war, 
for without either it is powerless, it would seem of utmost 
importance that clear directions should emanate from the respon- 
sible head authority on all such details as to how horses should 
be classified, purchased, collected, and distributed, so that each 
command shall work on the same lines and in such a manner 
that the country can feel satisfied that the necessary number of 
horses required for mobilisation will be forthcoming in the 
required short space of time. Each of these steps requires con- 
siderable thought, embodying knowledge of horses and the horse 
question generally; and one at least—collection—requires more 
than a dictum of ‘ will be responsible for this,’ without thought 
or reference to the means of its accomplishment. The matter is 
of such vital importance to the nation that no trouble, statutory 
powers, or expense should be spared to place us in the same 
position of security in this respect as exists among other Great 
Powers. 

It is impossible to feel with confidence that the few instruc- 
tions contained in this scheme, with the haphazard methods 
therein suggested, can successfully bring about the rapid mobili- 
sation of horses for the expeditionary force so absolutely necessary 
for the work required from it. It is well to remember that we 
cannot say that our expeditionary force can mobilise unless we 
can also say that each unit will undoubtedly get its full number 
of horses in the required time. 

The British Isles, especially Ireland, have been for some 
generations considered the home above all others of the well-bred 
horse, and of its production ; with the advent of the motor, and 
the increase in the breeding of cart-horses (Shire horses princi- 
pally) by many who formerly bred nothing but light horses, it 
is a somewhat difficult matter to say what numbers of well-bred 
horses exist in comparison with years gone by. 

We are very much ‘in the air’ as to our knowledge of the 
horse supply in the country. There are no reliable statistics on 
which an opinion can be adequately formed ; no real census has 
ever been taken, at any rate in modern times. The Board of 
Agriculture, certainly, collects information annually from farmers, 
and renders a return dealing with horses used on the farms, brood 
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mares, young stock, and so forth; it shows only to a certain 
extent the increase or decrease in the number of horses bred. A 
rough census was taken through the instrumentality of police 
constables in 1910, useful from a military point of view in that 
the names and addresses of horse-owners are given. The returns 
have been made out to show the numbers of riding, light draught, 
and heavy draught horses, and ponies between 13.2 hands and 
14.2 hands, without reference to age, type, or breeding; it is 
interesting to find that, according to these returns, the numbers 
of riding, light draught, heavy draught, and ponies are in the 
ratio of 1, 3.5, 4.8, and .96 respectively, thus pointing to a large 
preponderance of the cart-horse type. 

But the ‘ police census’ does not nearly bring to light all 
that we should know concerning our horse supply ; and it appears 
more than ever necessary in these days of motor traction and 
consequent decrease in the use of the light draught horse (for 
the carriage, the ‘bus, and light van) that we should have a 
proper census taken from time to time, as on the Continent, so 
that we can judge with fair accuracy the number of our horses, 
their age, class, and utility. 

There is no doubt whatever but that the breeding of light or 
moderately well-bred horses has steadily and largely diminished 
during the last twenty years. This growing decrease has caused 
the serious consideration of those who take an interest in horse- 
breeding, and also of those who realise that a shortage may occur 
even for the requirements of the Army when engaged in a 
European war. 

The principal sources of demand for the light horses we breed 
are now the foreign market, the hunting-field, and lastly the 
Army, which buys at present under 3000 horses annually. 
Should hunting decline, or from one cause or another be stopped 
in the United Kingdom (which may the Fates forbid), there will 
be scarcely any demand in this country for the type of horse 
required for the cavalry and artillery; it will then behove the 
Government to breed horses themselves for military requirements, 
as has had to be done on the Continent. Thus it will be seen 
that a careful eye should be kept on the state of our horse supply ; 
the only way to do this would appear to be by means of a census, 
as is done in France, Germany, and Austria. 

The above-named countries, of course, all require larger stand- 
ing armies than ourselves, and consequently more horses for 
military purposes. At the same time they do not possess the 
same natural advantages, such as hunting, to induce private 
individuals to go in for breeding; so that we have had up to 
now an incentive for breeding riding horses which is possessed 
by no other country to the same degree. I make these pre- 
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liminary remarks with a view to emphasising the fact that a 
mobilisation of horses for war is dependent on the supply and its 
upkeep. 


NuMBER OF Horses REQUIRED FOR MOBILISATION 


On a general mobilisation taking place the Regular Army at 
home requires about 44,000 horses to fill up its ranks to war 
strength, and the Territorial forces about another 86,000; it 
may be expected that an additional twenty per cent. will be 
wanted at the end of a fortnight’s campaigning to replace casual- 
ties in such troops as are in the fighting line. 

Until comparatively recent times there has been known to 
be an ample supply of horses fit for Army purposes ; and there has 
not appeared to be the same necessity for such a rapid 
acquirement of them as at present exists, so that it has been 
considered sufficiently safe to rely on the ability of purchasing 
in the open market the number of horses required to fill up the 
various arms to war strength—that is, above and beyond such 
numbers as were on the ‘ registered list.’ 


REGISTRATION 


Registration of horses was instituted by the late Major- 
General Ravenhill, the idea being that private individuals or 
business firms with large stocks of horses should be invited to 
register a certain number of their horses, which could be bought 
at a price mutually agreed upon by the Army authorities and 
themselves on the outbreak of war, an annual fee of 10s. per 
horse being paid to the owner. For several years, and in fact 
until the motor came into use, there was little difficulty in 
getting 20,000 workable and suitable horses on the register. 

When it is brought to mind that (to give an example) the 
London General Omnibus Company used to keep 15,000 to 16,000 
horses in London and district alone, and that now they have not 
one, it will be seen that a large source of immediate supply for 
the artillery, engineers, and transport has disappeared throughout 
England, Scotland, and Wales—a very serious matter. For, not 
only are there considerably fewer horses of the above type now 
than formerly, but they will tend still further to diminish accord- 
ing to the natural law of ‘supply and demand.’ 

Let us consider for a moment whether we can leave things 
as formerly; namely, rely on a certain number of registered 
horses, and trust to luck for obtaining the necessary remainder 
in the open market. 

It is getting more difficult year by year to induce owners to 
register their horses at the 10s. retaining fee, and indeed, as 
pointed out above, there does nof exist the required class of horse 
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for registration. It might be possible to purchase in the open 
market, through the medium of dealers, sufficient horses to fill 
up to strength the cavalry and transport services in a compara- 
tively short space of time; but no large dealer, in spite of all the 
advantages he possesses, his knowledge of the location of horses, 
and his command over various agents, can say for certain how 
long it will take him to collect the number required. No doubt, 
if time were of not much importance there is every probability 
of the large dealer acquiring the number of horses of the types 
named above in a more satisfactory way than could be done by 
any other means. 

With regard to artillery horses (R.H.A. and R.F.A.), informa- 
tion gleaned from some of the most reliable men who purchase 
that class of horse points to the fact of its being an impossibility 
to acquire such horses fit for service, either in the requisite 
numbers or time. 

Thus it may be concluded that matters cannot rest as 
formerly. 

It may be asked why the artillery horse should be more 
difficult to obtain than the cavalry or transport horse ; the answer 
shortly is that this type of horse has diminished most seriously 
in numbers, and brigades of Horse and Field Artillery are conse- 
quently kept most lamentably short of horses in peace time. 

Most brigades (three batteries) of Field Artillery require, over 
and above their peace establishment, no less than 415 draught- 
horses on mobilisation, in addition to extra riders. 

The type required is a horse with some breeding, active, fairly 
fast, able to gallop, and not too heavy and clumsy for a little 
driver to ride; the beau ideal is the weight-carrying hunter, but 
the horse one was accustomed to see some years back in the 
omnibus is very suitable. 

I feel convinced that, whatever scheme may be adopted for 
horse mobilisation, the necessary number of horses will not be 
forthcoming unless the peace establishment is raised for Royal 
Horse and Field Artillery. Presuming that a considerably larger 
number were kept, it is just possible that certain large dealers 
could procure the remainder. But this would only apply to a 
mobilisation for service abroad, as distinct from service at home 
—namely, on invasion; an eventuality for which we should be 
prepared. 

In the latter case we must obtain our horses in a very short 
space of time. 

We arrive now at the fact that, with a view to feeling com- 
fortable, so to speak, we require practically the same organisation 
for the acquirement of horses in case of war as exists in all great 
Continental countries. It may be as well to glance briefly at the 
conditions on which their organisation is based. 
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SystEM ADOPTED FOR MOBILISATION ON THE CONTINENT 


In the first place these countries keep large Government 
breeding establishments—needless to say, at considerable expense 
—and thus make certain that there is a sufficient number of 
horses for military purposes on emergency. The cost of horse 
supply to some of these countries is considerably over 1,000,0001. 
@ year. 

A census is taken by the civil authority; they (the civil 
authorities) are also responsible for the collection of horses in their 
districts on a certain date, in order that the animals may be 
inspected and classified by a mixed commission of military and 
civil authorities. _When mobilisation takes place owners are 
obliged to bring, to certain central places, the horses that are 
required from them ; the horses are purchased at these places and 
taken over by the military. 

The above is a rough outline of the system which is in vogue 
in most Continental countries. It will be seen that the system 
is such that their requirements can be fulfilled in the shortest 
possible time, and it hangs on two laws: firstly, one empowering 
the civil authority to take a census and to produce the horses 
before a commission for military classification; secondly, one 
obliging the owners to bring their horses to certain centres on 
mobilisation. There is no doubt that, to follow on identically 
the same lines would be the best scheme to adopt; but it must 
be remembered that the countries which adopt this system have 
a rightful call, so to speak, on the inhabitants, in that they spend 
large amounts on their horse supply, and the inhabitants are 
imbued with military ideas and a knowledge of military exigencies 
from the fact of their general liability to service in the Army. 
Our case is not analogous, and it would appear hopeless to adopt 
the Continental system in its entirety until universal service is 
also adopted. 

It thus appears that what we require is a scheme modelled 
on that of the Continent, with certain modifications. 


ScHEME SUGGESTED FOR MOBILISATION 


There has existed for some time the power of impressing 
horses and vehicles, the conditions of which are laid down in 
Army Act, Section 115 ; and, lately, a law has been passed giving 
the right of entry into stables and inspection of all horses, with 
a few exceptions, such as those belonging to royal stables, 
embassies, police, racing stables, etc. 

Given these powers, we must consider what machinery can 
be set up for working towards the desired end, which is as 
follows : 

To be able to say that every unit of the expeditionary force 
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has its full complement of horses present in the ranks, and this 
within six days after the order is given to mobilise ; that a reserve 
of 20 per cent. will be forthcoming each succeeding fortnight ; 
and that the Territorial forces will get their horses as soon as the 
expeditionary force leaves these shores. 

Can we do it, are there a sufficient number of horses fit 
in the country? 

It is impossible to say with certainty, though one is inclined 
to think so from a glance at the police census; but the proba- 
bilities are (and this is based on personal experience) that not 
one-tenth of the riding and light draught horses shown therein 
are suitable for the expeditionary force, from one cause or another. 

It must be remembered that horses which are provided for 
the expeditionary force must be all workably sound, fit in con- 
dition, not too young or too old, and suitable for the branch or 
arm to which they are sent; so that the general officer com- 
manding the forces, probably overseas and consequently de- 
pendent on their replenishment from home, can set to work at 
once unhampered by a lot of animals that are ‘ done’ at the end of 
the second day’s march. Mobility is half the battle. 

The machinery that is set up in time of peace for the purchase, 
collection of the horses, and their ultimate distribution, at a time 
when there is likely to be great stress, must be so perfect that 
doubt as to their provision and arrival at the various places of 
mobilisation should be well-nigh impossible, for the safety of 
the country and its success in war is immensely dependent on it. 

In fact, any scheme based on Continéntal lines (in other 
words, that of impressment) which is not thorough will not only 
be disastrous but expensive, in that money spent on half-measures 
had better not be spent at all. 

The problem, therefore, how to get a sufficient number of 
suitable horses for the different branches of the Army, in the 
required time, is one which needs deep thought and grasp of a 
very complex subject, one of great magnitude, in which the 
consideration of detail is paramount. 

-The two main factors which form the basis of our organisa- 
tion are : 

(1) Knowledge as to the exact state of our horse supply. 

(2) A military classification. 

We will take them in order : 


Horse CENsvs 


Reasons have been given before showing how vital it is to 
the country’s interests that we should keep ourselves well 
acquainted with the state of our horse supply ; but, besides this, 
a horse census is the foundation on which a military classifi- 
cation is made ; it is necessary that the military authorities should 
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know where horses are located, their numbers, and the changes 
that occur in them from one period to another. 


CENSUS TO BE TAKEN ANNUALLY 


From a military point of view a census should be taken 
annually. It would appear that the taking of it can only be done 
by the civil authorities under instructions from the Government. 
The method of making a census is a matter which, no doubt, 
presents some difficulty, as the statistics to be desired affect 
the civil and agricultural element of the country as well as the 
military, and from a civil point of view an annual census is 
scarcely necessary. 

For the work of a military classification alone the addresses of 
owners and the number of horses they keep, according to the 
police census taken in 1910, gives sufficient knowledge (under 
certain conditions mentioned later) so long as the information 
is kept up to date year by year; the question is whether such 
information could be combined with the gathering of that so 
much required on the condition of our horse supply and 
breeding, etc. 

Possibly a system might be devised on lines somewhat similar 
to those adopted by the Board of Agriculture, who collect in- 
formation from farmers on crops, live stock and horses, by means 
of certain forms which are sent to them to fill in annually. 

The details requiring answers on these forms might be 
amplified, so far as horses go, and sent to horse-owners as well as 
occupiers of land ; or, better still, special forms, referring to horses 
only, might be sent out to all horse-owners, including farmers ; 
but the forms now sent to farmers are only returned to the 
authorities at the farmers’ good will, and the information supplied 
is not always correct, so if would seem advisable, in the matter 
under discussion, to adopt a more compulsory attitude. 

If the above idea could be carried out, and it should not be very 
difficult with the number of civil officials that now exist, it would 
be a great step in the right direction towards the country’s 
well-being. 

Given a horse census, we now come to the next step in our 
organisation—a military classification. 


MILITAaRy CLASSIFICATION 


A military classification is made primarily with the object of 
bringing up to war strength the units of the various branches of 
the Army when a mobilisation takes place; it should be carried 
out in such a manner that there is every reasonable probability 
of our being able to acquire, at any time, the number of horses 
shown under the various headings (Cavalry, Artillery, etc.) of the 
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classification returns or forms; and the horses thus shown should 
be suitable, namely—may I be forgiven the repetition? it is 
important—workably sound, fit in condition, of proper age, and 
suitable for the branch to which they are allotted. 

In these islands as compared with Continental countries there 
is an initial difficulty to be faced in deciding on the method of 
obtaining a classification ; as mentioned before, on the Continent 
the obligation is thrown on owners, in each district or commune, 
of bringing their horses to a central place on a certain date for 
the purpose of being classified by a military commission, or board ; 
which obviously saves time, trouble, and expense, and tends to 
ensure a reliable classification. 

At present we are unable to do the same, therefore individual 
officers must travel considerable distances in order to inspect and 
classify horses which are dotted here and there over a broad 
expanse of country ; and the reliability of the returns which these 
officers render is dependent on their individual capacity and the 
knowledge of horses that they possess. 

It thus is very necessary that those officers who classify horses 
for the expeditionary force should be carefully chosen for their 
general aptitude, and expert knowledge and judgment of the 
animal required ; I think it will be agreed that were the matter 
to refer to cattle, sheep, or other animals, only such persons as 
were capable of judging them would be employed to do so. 

The following is an example of a suggested classification form, 
each form covering a double page of a. book when open. The 
form can, if considered desirable, have extra spaces drawn for the 
classification of vehicles, or ‘ turns-out’ complete; but as these 
refer more especially to the Territorial forces, they should be 
included on other forms specially drawn up for that force. 


Police Division and its Headquarters 





Number of Horses Classified as Suitable 





Name and | Address ae, Transport 
Occupation of 
Horses 


of Owner Stables Kept of Classifi- 


Arti. cation 


lery 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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Full instructions as to the mode of classification and a 
definition of the type of horse required, according to the various 
headings, should be printed at the commencement of the book. 
With regard to the form as drawn out above : 

The police division in which the classified horses are stabled 
should be indicated at the top of the page for guidance of the 
eventual purchaser on mobilisation, as he may need assistance 
from the constabulary ; in fact, for purposes of impressment, it 
seems almost a necessity that the purchasers should be in close 
touch with that force before mobilisation commences. 

Under the heading ‘ Artillery,’ it should be understood that 
only horses suitable for gun or wagon teams of Royal Horse and 
Field Artillery are to be entered, of which a description has been 
given before. With the paucity and the growing decrease in the 
number obtainable of this class of horse, it is most important that 
a column should be set apart for its special classification, other- 
wise it is almost certain that horses will be allotted to the 
artillery which are totally unsuitable and likely to interfere with 
that arm’s mobility. It must be remembered that the transport 
horse need not have the same activity, pace, or breeding as the 
Horse and Field Artillery animal; and that the transport draught 
horse is driven, and not ridden as are those of the artillery, so that 
almost any sort of driving horse of sufficient size, with capability 
of trotting for considerable distances, can be taken for light 
draught transport. 

The pack animal should be a strong pony or cob from 14 hands 
to 15 hands, capable of carrying considerable weight, a better type 
of which cannot be found than the Highland pony that is able to 
carry a stag. 

Before discussing the work of classification further it is as 
well that we should consider for a moment how the classification 
returns are eventually to be used, so that we may see why stress 
has been laid on their being reliable—i.e. that they should only 
show the number of horses of suitable stamp that can, in all 
probability, be purchased. 

The returns from each county will be sent to the headquarters 
of the command; the officer who deals with them will be the 
responsible person for horse mobilisation, under the general officer 
commanding-in-chief, also for fixing the number of horses of the 
different classes to be provided by each county, and for allotting 
them to the ‘ places of mobilisation’ according to the require- 
ments of the units which mobilise there. 

Therefore, it is of the first importance that reliance can be 
placed by that officer on the figures that are presented in the 
returns to enable him to provide, in the required time, horses 
suitable for the branches to which they are sent ; to put it shortly, 
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unless horses are properly classified the troops will be supplied 
with inefficient and unsuitable animals. 


GENERAL RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN MAKING A CLASSIFICATION 


To arrive at this much to be desired correctness of the classifi- 
cation returns the following general rules should be kept in mind 
by the classifier : 

All horses belonging to an owner should as far as possible be 
seen, so that the number of horses worthy of being entered under 
the various headings can be arrived at with fair accuracy. There 
is, of course, no object in entering individual horses, and it is 
highly desirable that the number of horses set down should allow 
for casualties in the stable; in no case should the owner be 
deprived of more than half his horses, except voluntarily, so that 
his business may be interfered with as little as possible. I may 
mention that from personal experience in registering thousands of 
working horses in London and around I have found that, as a 
rule, it would be impossible to find as many as half a ‘ stable-ful,’ 
even in picked stables, that would be fit to send on active service 
abroad, while many stables contain no suitable animals. The 
principal object to keep in view is that only such a number of 
horses should be entered as are suitable (as defined before) and 
likely to remain available for one year; this must be left to the 
expert knowledge and experience of the classifier, and hence 
the necessity of his being a carefully chosen individual. To make 
doubly sure of keeping his list up to date, the classifier can leave 
an addressed and stamped postcard with each owner, requesting 
that any serious alteration in his stud of horses may be notified. 

Each owner should be informed as to the number and class of 
horses which he will have to provide on mobilisation. Really 
valuable horses should have their value noted in the column of 
remarks at the time of inspection, for information of the 
purchasers. 

With regard to classification of horses and vehicles for the 
Territorial forces: This can well be done by the adjutants for 
their own corps with or without assistance of their officers as may 
be desired ; but the work must be done under the guidance and 
superintendence of the chief classifier (who should be a Deputy 
Assistant Director of Remounts) appointed to the county or dis- 
trict, so as to avoid overlapping of horses intended for Territorial 
units and for the expeditionary force. 

The form of classification for use with the Territorial force 
can be drawn up in a somewhat similar though simpler manner 
to that suggested above for the expeditionary force, with the 
addition of spaces for ‘ turns-out.’ 

Military classification is a work that must be carried out every 
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year; the best months, with a view to getting the number of 
cavalry and other riding horses in the most reliable way, would 
be April, May, and June, as animals are subject to considerable 
change of quarters towards the end of the hunting season ; this 
time of the year also has the further advantage of providing more 
daylight, and probably better travelling on the roads. In saying 
this I am thinking more especially of the requirements of the 
expeditionary force. 


PURCHASE, COLLECTION, AND TRANSIT 


We now come to the other steps which must be taken in time 
of peace : arrangements for the purchase, collection, and transit 
of the horses to their various units. 

These arrangements are more difficult to make satisfactorily 
than anything that has yet been considered ; for the structure of 
our machinery is useless unless the horses can arrive at their 
destination in proper time ; the only object with which it is built 
up is to ensure a rapid mobilisation ; were time a matter of no 
great importance, then there would be no need to make elaborate 
preparations during the leisure of peace, and we could trust to 
good fortune (presuming it is known that the number of suitable 
horses exist) to provide the horses as in days gone by. 

The Impressment Act gives the power of ‘ commandeering’ 
any horses, for which due value will be paid, but it does not lay 
any onus on the owner to do more than produce the animals, 
presumably at their stables, for inspection and sale; the regis- 
tration agreement, on the other hand, wisely contains a clause 
which makes it incumbent on the registering owners to deliver 
the horses purchased from them anywhere within a ten-mile 
radius of their stables. So that, as matters stand under the 
Impressment Act, the purchasing agents have not only to travel 
over miles of country to buy the horses, but have then to make 
the best arrangements they can for their delivery. Can this 
possibly be done satisfactorily when rapidity of collection is of 
such very great importance? In towns where animals are close 
together and in large numbers in one stable it may be done; but 
in country districts, where horses are comparatively few and far 
between, it would be quite impossible, and delivery from the 
owners’ stables to the collecting stations does not always end 
the journey of the horses, as a large number will have to be sent 
by rail to those ‘ places of mobilisation’ which are located in 
districts where a sufficient number of horses do not exist; each 
work of purchase, collection, and delivery to the troops must be 
done as rapidly as possible. 

The question is how to solve the problem of purchasing and 
collecting the horses in the quickest way possible, in sufficient 
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time to allow the expeditionary force to leave these shores on the 
days desired, or in order that the home force, Regular or Terri- 
torial, may successfully resist or speedily smash an invader. 


StTaTuTORY POWERS REQUIRED FOR COLLECTION 


I feel confident that there is only one way of doing so, which 
is: to lay the onus on owners of sending their horses as notified 
to a given place on a certain date, and this should preferably be 
before purchase (in other words, for that object) and not after- 
wards, thus saving time in both purchase and collection. 

Of course the Army Act would have to be altered accordingly. 
It may be considered that this would be objectionable to the 
average horse-owner, but there is every reason to believe that 
the country still contains a majority of patriotic inhabitants who 
would, apart from compulsion by law, be only too willing to assist 
the military authorities at a time of great stress and emergency ; 
to these such a law would seem, when they understand the reason 
for it, to be only fitting and right; to the other sort, rather more 
than persuasion is imperative. 

In any case, if reliance is to be placed on the due collection 
of animals this additional power is necessary for the proper work- 
ing of the Impressment Act; our forces must now be mobilised 
with the same speed as are those of Continental Powers, who 
all, including Switzerland, recognise the necessity of this mode 
of purchase and collection when the crucial period of mobilisation 
arrives ; it is difficult to see how we can act differently, though 
the burden might be lightened by payment of so much per horse 
for the trouble or expense of delivery to the selected centre of the 
district. 

CoLLEcTING STATIONS 

These centres or ‘ collecting stations’ should be fixed by the 
responsible officer allotted to the county or area, who, from his 
thorough knowledge of the geography of his area, its inhabitants 
and horses, would be able to make adequate arrangements ; the 
duties of this officer, which are multifarious, I propose to deal 
with later. 

From the collecting centre, which would probably be close to 
a railway station, the horses would be despatched by road or by 
rail to the ‘ place of mobilisation’ to which they have been told 
off at headquarters; in some cases, of course, the collecting 
station can be conveniently fixed at a ‘ place of mobilisation.’ If 
it were considered desirable to send some horses by road, it could 
be done by civilian assistance or by military sent from their 
‘ place of mobilisation,’ but all this should be arranged in peace 
time. At each ‘ place of mobilisation’ there should be a small 
depét in which the horses can be received ; this would be in charge 
of an officer (specially chosen for his fitness by the officer com- 
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manding the troops there) whose duty it would be to detail the 
horses as they arrive to the various units composing that par- 
ticular command, the units sending their respective parties to 
take them over when ordered. 

To make my meaning clear as to the mode suggested of 
getting horses to their particular units, a matter of considerable 
importance, I must beg leave to recapitulate the steps which lead 
up to it. Orders are sent from the War Office to the general 
officers commanding-in-chief, detailing the various troops 
mobilising in the command, the day on which they must be 
mobilised, and the ‘ place of mobilisation.’ The officer respon- 
sible for the work at headquarters figures out the number of 
horses required (according to their class) at each of the above- 
mentioned places. After certain steps have been taken, which 
I have attempted to describe before, he details to the remount 
officers in charge of counties or areas the numbers of each class 
of horse that have to be provided and their destination. It must 
be remembered that these last-named officers will probably on 
mobilisation be purchasers themselves as well as having a‘host of 
other matters to attend to, so that the simpler and less confusing 
their task is made the better, and the same remark applies to the 
assistant purchasers; therefore, the final work of apportioning 
horses to units is preferably done on the spot—namely, at the 
‘place of mobilisation,’ where a sufficient number of riding, 
artillery, engineer, and transport horses, as the case may be, 
should arrive for the various units. 


RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS TO BE SETTLED IN PEACE TIME 


When the location of collecting stations has been fixed, and 
the number of horses that will have to be despatched from them 
by rail has been settled, arrangements should be made with the 
railway companies for their transit to their destinations, so that 
everything will, as far as possible, be in order when the time 
of mobilisation arrives. These arrangements are matters affect- 
ing the assistant quartermaster-general of the command, and 
consequently must be referred to him, after due consideration by 
the remount officer in charge of the county or area, and the 
officer at command headquarters who is responsible for horse 
mobilisation. 


So far we have considered the steps to be taken in peace time 
(i.e. census, classification, purchase, collection, and transit), 
without doing more than suggest, in certain cases, who the agents 
for carrying out the work should be; this course has been taken 
so that an idea can be formed of the amount and the particular 
kind of work that the various steps entail, and hence the special 
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abilities which should be possessed by the agents who carry 
them out. It may be concluded, especially with regard to the 
expeditionary force, that the classifiers and purchasers must have 
thorough knowledge and judgment of horses; and that, besides 
the above, the officer who is responsible for the making and the 
working of the machinery in each county or area should have 
military training and some idea of organisation. 

Looking ahead to eventual mobilisation of the expeditionary 
force and the rapidity with which it must be carried out, I do not 
think that more than 1000 horses can properly be controlled by 
one officer and his subordinates—that is, outside London and the 
very large towns. Indeed, the work of classifying 1000 horses 
suitable for the expeditionary force, in addition to superin- 
tendence over those required by the Territorial forces in the same 
area, will be as much as this officer and his staff can well manage, 
for it must be borne in mind that in order to get 1000 suitable 
horses classified, stables representing 7000 horses, or possibly 
considerably more, will have to be visited. 


REMOuUNT STAFF 


We will now venture to suggest the means by which the 
machinery is to be made and set in motion. 

There should be a remount officer, or deputy assistant director 
of remounts, attached to each county, riding, part of a county, or 
two small counties, that are probably capable of producing 1500 
suitable horses in addition to their Territorial requirements. 

In some counties, of course, there are many more horses than 
in others, and it sometimes happens that their Territorial require- 
ments are smaller, but this does not alter the main point that one 
man (the directing head) and his subordinates can, for the pur- 
pose of rapid mobilisation, only control a certain number of 
animals, spread out as they are over a large area; the remaining 
horses, if any, will come in later as reserve. 


Doties oF D.A.D.R. 


The deputy assistant director of remounts who is appointed 
to the area as above mentioned should possess the qualities that 
have been shown to be desirable for classification, purchase, and 
organisation ; he must, of course, live in the county or area, and 
have his headquarters at a convenient centre; residence in the 
county is absolutely essential, with a view to acquiring thorough 
knowledge of the individuals who are likely to be of assistance to 
him, as well as learning the geography of the county and its 
supply of horses, and, lastly, to keeping in touch with the civil 
authority. The main duties of this officer would be : 
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1. To be responsible for classification over the entire county or area, 
including the Territorial force. 

2. To render complete classification returns to headquarters of the 
command. 

3. To notify owners of the number and class of horse they must bring 
forward for purchase on mobilisation. 

4. To fix centres or collecting stations to which owners are to bring 
horses. 

5. To recommend the mode of delivery to ‘ places of mobilisation,’ by 
rail or road as the case may be, to headquarters of the command. 

6. To make arrangements for purchase and entrainment of horses in 
the time allowed for mobilisation. 


All the above work would be carried out under instructions 
from headquarters of the command. 

Comments on the duties defined above : 

(1) Classification.—Classification for the Territorial forces in 
the county would be done by the adjutants for their own units 
under guidance of the deputy assistant director of remounts, to 
whom they would render the classification returns. The 
yeomanry and artillery adjutants will each have a considerable 
number of horses to classify, and should, from their experience 
of horses, be capable of producing the stamp of horse to suit their 
respective regiments or brigades. Some infantry adjutants 
possess quite as much knowledge of horses as do those of the 
mounted branches, and are well able to classify the horses they 
require for their regiments ; others, naturally, have had nothing 
or little to do with horses all their lives. Under these circum- 
stances it would appear to be a matter for the commanding officer 
of the regiment to settle as to whether his adjutant or another 
officer of his battalion should do the work of classification ; in any 
case there are not many horses required, and the majority of 
them are of the transport class. 

With regard to classification of horses for the Expeditionary 
force, it has been already pointed out how necessary it is that 
animals which are sent overseas should be suitable in every way, 
and that consequently the work should be carried out by experts 
in matters pertaining to the horse. The deputy assistant 
director of remounts appointed to the county or area should do 
the work himself, assisted, if he thinks it necessary, by one or 
two local gentlemen chosen by himself who would be good enough 
to give their services; retired officers living in the district would 
be the most desirable, or, if they were not forthcoming, an 
officer specially detailed and carefully chosen for the work from 
the command. The work should be done with as much despatch 
as possible, so that the arrangements dependent on it (notifying 
owners, fixing collecting stations, etc.) can be considered without 
delay. In towns and other places where horses are close together 
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a much larger number can be classified in a day than in country 
districts, where I do not think that more than fifteen suitable 
animals, on an average, would be found by one man per diem; 
that is, fifteen horses which will, in all probability, be available 
and suitable till the next year’s classification takes place. The 
work will take probably two months or more, according to 
the number of horses remaining for a reserve after the first 
requirements of mobilisation have been classified. 

(2) Returns.—This would consist of a summary of horses 
classified for the Territorial forces, and a list of those classified for 
the expeditionary force, plus reserve for same. 

(3) Notification to Owners.—Owners should be informed by 
letter of the number and class of horses, according to their entry 
in the returns, that they will have to provide; also of the place 
to which they are to be sent, and of any other matters on which 
it may be deemed desirable to give instructions. 

(4) Collecting Stations.—The country is so intersected by 
railways that the ‘collecting stations’ can generally be placed 
near to or at a convenient spot for entrainment, in addition to 
being at a centre to which owners can easily send their horses ; 
the collecting station should be thus placed, or be at or within 
a short march of a ‘ place of mobilisation’; the matter requires 
careful consideration by the deputy assistant director of remounts, 
who should have gained knowledge of the roads and country 
during his journeys on classification duty. Should the collecting 
station be at or near the ‘ place of mobilisation,’ units from there 
will send men to take over their horses forthwith. 

The majority of horses will have to be sent by rail; in this 
case there must be a sufficient staff of men to care for the horses 
until such time as they can be entrained (which should be done 
with the least delay possible), and for putting them in the railway 
trucks ; for this work it would probably be most convenient to 
employ civilians engaged locally, as it would be somewhat difficult 
to send men from the various units to the collecting stations at 
a time when railways and the military element would all be work- 
ing at high pressure ; it would, in fact, be simpler, and cause less 
confusion. This work of looking after the horses might also, to 
suggest another method, be carried out by men belonging to the 
yeomanry of the county, if such were not being mobilised at 
the same time as the regular forces. 

(5) Method of Delivery.—This has been dealt with in the 
remarks above, but the necessary orders must emanate from 
headquarters of the command. 

(6) Purchase.—It has been urged before that the quickest 
method of acquiring animals is by compelling owners to send the 
horses required of them to the collecting stations for purchase, a 
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system which is adopted by foreign countries. There is on first 
appearance one drawback to it, namely, that owners might send 
unsuitable animals and the worst of their stud ; but if their horses 
have been properly classified, in the manner which I have 
attempted to describe, and if instructions have been given to 
them in an intelligent way, there should not be a great risk of 
this happening, especially as the price (a war price) would be 
rather over than under the value of the average animal; and, 
supposing a few owners did act in the above-mentioned manner, 
a purchaser could be sent, when convenient, to buy such horses 
as he wished at the owners’ stables. 

Should owners not send their horses to ‘collecting stations’ 
for purchase, the only way in which to attempt to do the work 
would be by increasing the number of purchasers. They would 
have to travel from one place to another to buy the horses (two 
or three or four at a time) at their stables ; each purchaser would 
have to be accompanied by a veterinary surgeon, and an orderly 
with his tools for branding or marking the purchased horses; and 
a clerk may also be required. Even supposing that the deputy 
assistant director of remounts of the county or area could find a 
number of voluntary purchasers in the various districts capable 
of selecting horses fit and suitable for the troops, and of putting 
a price on them, it would take a long time, and, what is more 
serious, it is impossible to estimate precisely how long ; and each 
purchaser would probably have different ideas as to what a suit- 
able horse should be. 

If the work were carried out in this manner it would be 
exceedingly complicated, and it leaves ‘the purchasing’ in a 
state of uncertainty as regards the length of time it will take, as 
well as the efficiency of its accomplishment ; but, in a matter of 
such serious moment as mobilisation, there should be scarcely 
any room for doubt or uncertainty in any of the steps that lead 
up to its culmination. 

The first method suggested, fhe bringing together of the 
horses for purchase, would be the most satisfactory and least 
expensive one to adopt ; it would be simpler, less likely to break 
down, and the horses would be the better purchased ‘to stamp,’ 
in that considerably fewer purchasing agents would be necessary ; 
and the number of veterinary surgeons and other personnel would 
be lessened, yet be of greater value, being, so to speak, under 
the master’s eye. 

The deputy assistant director of remounts could in these 
circumstances do the work efficiently with the help of two or three 
voluntary purchasers, whom we presume he would have chosen 
with the greatest care; these purchasers should preferably be 
retired officers, or, if they were not available, gentlemen of stand- 
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ing in the county ; and, obviously, anyone who had been engaged in 
classification should also act as a purchaser. I may remark that 
regulations have been in vogue for some time by which certain 
pay is given to voluntary purchasers, veterinary surgeons, and 
clerks who are employed when mobilisation takes place. 

The veterinary surgeons should be chosen by the deputy 
assistant director of remounts, and their names submitted to 
headquarters of the command. 

Instructions will have been given to the deputy assistant 
director of remounts from headquarters of the command as to 
the day of mobilisation on which horses should arrive at their 
destination ; he must make arrangements accordingly for timely 
purchase, but there is no necessity to hold back purchased horses 
which are going to the same ‘ place of mobilisation,’ even if some 
of them are not necessarily required till two or three days later 
than others; the convenience of the railways, train loads, and 
so on, must be considered. 

If desirable, purchasing can be carried out at two collecting 
stations on the same day, and it would probably be found neces- 
sary to arrange for this from the second day onward ; I think that 
100 to 120 horses could be efficiently purchased (which includes 
veterinary examination for workable soundness, branding, and 
sending off by road or loading in trucks) at each collecting station 
per diem ; if this surmise is correct, all the horses required for 
mobilisation (not including a reserve) could be bought by the fifth 
or sixth day. 

There is one question more concerning purchase which 
requires consideration: whether (bearing in mind that the 
horses are purchased under the Impressment Act) it would be 
well to attach a gentleman of standing in the county, or some 
civil authority, to the purchaser at each collecting station for the 
purpose of assisting to fix the price to be paid for the horses, 
especially in cases of dispute; the Impressment Act says that 
‘due payment,’ which presumably means a fair price, will be 
made. It would perhaps be desirable that some such civil 
authority should be so appointed. 

With regard to purchasing horses for the Territorial forces : 
it has been suggested that adjutants of the various units should 
classify horses and ‘ turns-out ’ for their own requirements, under 
guidance of the deputy assistant director of remounts of the 
county or area acting under instructions from the headquarters 
of the command. 

The purchase of horses and ‘ turns-out’ would be conducted 
by a small committee of the regiment or brigade (artillery), con- 
sisting of the adjutant and one or, maybe, two officers; this 
committee should be given powers similar to those possessed by 
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the deputy assistant director of remounts of purchasing animals 
by impressment, 

The adjutant would be responsible for : 

(1) Making arrangements for collection and purchase under 
the supervision of and instructions from the deputy assistant 
director of remounts. 

(2) Conveyance of the horses to the ‘ place of mobilisation’ 
of the regiment. 

He should submit his proposed arrangements to the deputy 
assistant director of remounts, who would forward the same, 
when he considers them satisfactory, to the headquarters of the 
command for sanction. 


Having now considered the question of the remount staff, it 
will be observed that, for the purpose of acquiring about 44,000 
horses for the expeditionary force, and 86,000 for the Territorial 
forces, forty-four deputy assistant directors of remounts should be 
appointed to counties and areas, in addition to one attached to the 
staff of the headquarters of the command. At first sight it appears 
to be a large increase to the Remount Department, but its estab- 
lishment even then would be small when compared with that 
which is kept up in Continental countries; the expense entailed 
would be offset by a reduction in the numbers of registered horses 
which are automatically disappearing. The provision of horses 
to the expeditionary force in due time is of such supreme 
importance to its fighting power that the consideration of a 
few thousands of pounds should surely not weigh heavily in the 
balance. 

In conclusion, I would lay emphasis on the necessity of, 
firstly, obtaining full knowledge of the state of our horse supply, 
and, secondly, of keeping ourselves acquainted with the changes 
that occur in it from time to time. The only guide that gives any 
indication of the number of horses in the kingdom is the police 
census taken in 1910; it includes horses of all ages, sound and 
unsound, fit and unfit ; it gives us little encouragement to believe 
that, even at the present time, there exists a larger number of 
horses than is required for mobilisation, and a small reserve for 
casualties in war. In these circumstances it is quite probable 
that the time is not very far distant when the State will have to 
resort to those methods which are adopted on the Continent for 
ensuring a supply of suitable horses for the Army when engaged 
in war. 

H. N. ScHOFIELD, 
Major, late R.H.A. 
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THE ‘TRUTH’ ABOUT THE FRANCO- 
GERMAN CRISIS: 








A REPLY TO M. PHILIPPE MILLET 





The French Parliament, by an abuse morally if not constitutionally 
unpardonable, was kept in worse than ignorance of this policy [the Anglo- 
French agreement of April 1904]. It was not altogether hidden. One 
side alone was shown: the advantages, but not the price... . Why was 
the French Parliament only told half the truth when it was asked to 
pronounce upon our accord with England? Why was it not allowed to 
suspect that this accord had, as a complement and corrective, secret clauses, 
other Secret Treaties? It is this double game towards Parliament and 
towards the world which becomes morally an abuse of trust. . . . To-day 
the accord of 1904 appears in its truth and in its vanity. It was a treaty 
of friendship with England, recognising our freedom of political action in 
Morocco, and proclaiming also our intention to respect the integrity of that 
country. That is what the Public knew and approved. But the Public 
was ignorant of the facts that at the same time, by other Treaties or by 
contradictory clauses hidden from it, the partition of Morocco between 
France and Spain had been prepared—of that Morocco whose integrity we 
guaranteed. ... We understand now, among many other motives, why 
the Franco-German Convention of February 1909 could not work. The 
situation remained vitiated. There were two irreconcilable French policies 

. in Morocco: that of the public arrangements—that is, the policy of the 

integrity of Morocco—which was not the true one; and that of the secret 

arrangements, postulating the Protectorate and the partition of Morocco.— 

Baron D’EsTOURNELLES DE Constant, speaking in the French Senate on 

February 6, 1912. 
























M. Painierz MILLET, colonial editor of Le Temps, has under- 
taken to defend Franco-British diplomacy in the Morocco ques- 
tion from the criticisms levelled at it by myself in this Review. 
Apart from his own contribution to that end, the fountain at 
which he draws his supplies is, he tells us, a volume entitled 
Le Mystére d’ Agadir, by his colleague on Le Temps, the foreign 
editor, M. André Tardieu. . We are, therefore, to understand 
that it is the machinery of Le Temps that is turned on to defend 
that diplomacy. This circumstance will not be without interest 
to anyone who has followed, with any degree of attention, the 
fierce polemics which have raged in France round the part 
played by that machinery in this and other delicate problems of 
international importance. 
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A case developed in some forty pages of this Review,’ and 
in @ book of nearly four hundred pages,? which is also 
attacked by M. Millet, cannot be summarised in a couple 
of paragraphs, especially when a proper appreciation of the 
elements which compose it involves a study of events covering 
a considerable number of years and an examination of numerous 
public documents inherent thereto. 

Broadly speaking, what is the case I have presented for study, 
and which M. Millet describes in his own fashion, forgetting the 
saying of one of his countrymen that an argument is not met by 
caricaturing it? It is, that the British national interest has not 
been well served by the attitude of our diplomacy, either during 
the recent Morocco crisis or in the course of the events which 
preceded it. It is, that the British national interest did not lie 
in the direction.of pulling the chestnuts out of the fire for the 
benefit of the French military and colonial parties, who wished to 
swallow the Morocco plum before it was ripe. It is, that in 
secretly assenting in October 1904 to a secret Convention * pro- 
viding for the partition of Morocco between France and Spain 
(now actually accomplished) British diplomacy was unfair to the 
British people and unfair to Germany. Unfair to the British 
people because it made them, without their knowledge, residuary 
legatees of an inevitable Franco-German conflict arising out of 
the French design to ostracise Germany from a voice in the 
ultimate solution of the Morocco problem. Unfair to Germany 
because Germany possessed de facto and de jure an indisputable 
right to be treated as a factor in that problem, having previously 
co-operated for twenty years in upholding against French intrigue 
Lord Salisbury’s policy of the independence and integrity of 
Morocco; kept an embassy at the Sultan’s Court since 1873; 
played a prominent part in the first international conference con- 
cerning Morocco in 1880, known as the Madrid Convention, which 
established the open door for the trade of all nations ; concluded 
a commercial treaty with Morocco ;* cordially supported Lord 
Salisbury’s envoy to Fez, whose mission was upset by French 
manceuvres ;* developed between 1880 and 1904 considerable and 


1 November 1911 and February 1912. 

2 Morocco in Diplomacy. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

3 See in above, Appendix VI. 

4 Concluded by the German representative at Fez in 1890. The Treaty 
was communicated by the German Government to the signatory Powers of the 
Madrid Convention, accomparied by the intimation that Germany would only 
ratify it subject to their approval. See Morocco in Diplomacy for text of 
Treaty, Appendix II. 

5 C. 6821 and C. 6815, Times, July 18, 22, August 13, 1892. Also Times, 
July 19, 1892. ‘... Count Tattenbach, the German Minister, has been 
especially prominent im supporting the British attitude to obtain rights which 
would benefit all European nations.’ 
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growing trade and industrial interests in Morocco; created con- 
sular offices, banks, post-offices, and sank important sums in 
mineral enterprise in Morocco and in steamship services with 
Morocco. 

My case is, further, that the German Emperor’s visit to 
Tangier in March 1905 was the direct outcome of knowledge of 
the secret Convention leaking out, aggravated by M. Delcassé’s 
discourteous action in failing officially to notify to the German 
Government the precedent Anglo-French agreement. My case 
is, that the violent campaign urged in the British Press at that 
time against Germany, which did so much to embitter Anglo- 
German relations and to aggravate the naval problem, was not 
justified, and would not have received public support had the 
nation been aware of the character of the secret Convention and 
its pendant, the secret articles of the Anglo-French agreement. 
It is, that having, as the upshot of the German Emperor’s visit, 
participated in a second international conference on Moroccan 
affairs (Algeciras) in 1906, and having put its signature at the 
bottom of a treaty proclaiming the independence and integrity of 
Morocco, and postulating that the stipulations of the Act should 
prevail over any provisions contrary to their tenor which might 
be contained in precedent arrangements negotiated, the British 
Government’s pledge of ‘ diplomatic support’ to France under 
the April 1904 agreement was thereby modified. It is that thence- 
forth the path lay open for British diplomacy to exercise a salutary 
influence as between France and Germany, and to lean rather 
towards those elements in France which desired to come to terms 
with Germany as to the future, than towards the elements which 
wished to rush matters by treading on Germany’s toes. My case is, 
that British diplomacy took the latter course, and encouraged 
France in the belief that every fresh step taken by the military and 
colonial parties in the process of absorbing Morocco without coming 
to an understanding with Germany had our approval. My case is, 
that we pursued that policy to the very end, and when Spain 
imitated the French, fearing to lose her share of the spoil under 
the secret Convention, and flung 50,000 troops into Morocco, we 
displayed equal tolerance; but that the moment Germany sent 
her little cockle-shell of a gunboat with its complement of 125 
men to anchor off a Moroccan port, we accused her of violating 
the Algeciras Act and of acting like an international highwayman ; 
that newspapers, credibly supposed to be inspired by the Foreign 
Office, compared Germany to Dick Turpin, and accused the Ger- 
man Government of wilfully disturbing international peace. My 
case is, that the attitude of British diplomacy at that time was 
marked by an ill-will and unjustifiable suspicion towards Germany 
which culminated in an openly provocative speech delivered by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but dictated by the Foreign Secre- 
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tary—the more provocative by the manner of its interpretation 
in The Times the next morning, which gave a lead to all the anti- 
German Press in France and England. My case is, that from first 
to last the withholding from the British and French public of all 
knowledge of the secret partition Convention of 1904 has (a) in 
the case of Great Britain prejudiced, to the detriment of friendly 
relations between England and Germany, and, consequently, as 
I contend, of the British national interest, the British public view 
of German action; (b) in the case of France enabled the military 
and colonial parties to push successive French Cabinets into a 
policy of precipitate absorption of Morocco at the risk of a rupture 
with Germany, and misled the French public into supporting that 
policy in the belief that France was acqniring the whole of 
Morocco, whereas France was already cut off by the secret par- 
tition Convention from the whole of the Mediterranean littoral 
of Morocco and from a considerable portion of the North Atlantic 
littoral. My conclusion is, that while it may be too soon to judge 
whether the acquisition by France of Morocco, under such circum- 
stances, sufficiently compensates her for the risks she has already 
run, and for the expenses she has already incurred, and will con- 
tinue for many years to incur, both in Morocco and at home; it 
is not too soon to realise that the results for us are uniformly bad,* 
and might have been disastrous but for the reaction which set 
in this winter, gathered force in the spring, and led to the 
Anglo-German ‘conversations’ now proceeding. 

Such is the case I presented, and it is hardly necessary to 
remark that M. Millet makes no attempt to meet it. He first 
caricatures, then eludes it. Of the international history of 
Morocco prior to 1904, not a word. Of Germany’s treaty and 
other rights and interests in Morocco which gave her the clearest 
possible justification—and, indeed, duty, as we should not be 
slow to recognise had the positions been reversed—to be consulted, 
not a word. Of the secret treaties, not a word. Andsoon. So 
far as I am able to analyse his contribution, it consists—personal 
abuse of myself aside—of an attempt to prove that Germany’s 
‘main reason ’ in sending the Panther to Agadir was the outcome 
of her disappointment at the failure of certain Franco-German 
financial combinations connected with the construction of public 
works in Morocco arising out of the Franco-German arrangement 
of February 1909. To this he adds the allegation that the German 
Government played a double-shuffle over the question of the ‘ open 
door,’ which was manfully resisted by France, mainly in the 
interest of Great Britain. In this connexion M. Millet makes 
two admissions which may be noted. First that, as regards the 

6 Except in so far as German intervention has secured the permanent 
‘oper door’ for trade in Morocco. See further on. 
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combinations aforesaid, ‘ the French Government was responsible 
for a number of those failures,’ and that ‘ it is not surprising that 
the Germans should have thought that they were being cheated.’ 
In parenthesis one notes that ‘ Mr. E. D. Morel’s French friends’ 
(so he has some after all it would seem!) were instrumental in 
bringing one such failure about.” Secondly, that France had no 
mandate under the Algeciras Act to establish ‘order inside 
Morocco.’ In other words, she had no mandate under that Act 
to establish a Protectorate over Morocco. Precisely, and the fact 
that she sought to effect one, without a mandate, and was backed 
by the British Foreign Office in so doing, has been the source of 
all the recent trouble. Passing to the incidents of last July, 
M. Millet confines himself in the main to repeating statements 
which have already been repudiated by his Government, and to 
reproducing extracts from Pan-German papers revealing the 
ambitions of their writers; he omits, of course, to state that 
it was just because the German Government did not endorse those 
ambitions that it drew down upon itself the wrath of the German 
Chauvinists. The remaining three pages of the paper consist of 
statements purporting to represent the German Government’s bad 
faith in the ensuing September and October. M. Millet concludes 
with a finely involved phrase in which he praises the conduct of 
the Foreign Office, contrasting it with the ‘ peace-crank, open-air 
preachers who are trying to ruin England for the benefit of 
humanity.’ 

I am not, therefore, called upon to refute any onslaught upon 
the case I have presented in this Review, but to deal with such 
arguments and statements in M. Millet’s paper as appear in them- 
selves worthy of examination. I will begin in the reverse order. 
M. Millet says that when the German Foreign Secretary was asked 
in September last to ‘ assent to a written definition of the régime 
which was to be set up in Morocco,’ he ‘ with characteristic 
rapidity’ invented a series of proposals tending to restrict the 
French powers under a Protectorate, and to secure special economic 
advantages for Germany in ‘ every enterprise.’ M. Millet pro- 
_ duces no documentary evidence in support of these statements. 
They are put forward on the strength of his mere ipse dixit— 
or on that of his colleague M. André Tardieu. Such being the 
case I must decline to discuss them. I can only compete in 
the field of accessible public documents. I know of none pro- 
duced hitherto which enable these statements to be checked or 
controlled. The same applies to what M. Millet describes as 
the German Foreign Secretary’s attitude in October as regards 


7 My French friends protested against it, because those who, on the French 
side, promoted it, stipulated a heavy indemnity to be paid to a concessionnaire 
company in the French Congo; a proposal which they, rightly in my opinion, 
regarded as little short of a public scandal. 
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the French right of pre-emption over the Belgian Congo—a 
right originally secured, it may be remarked in passing, behind 
the back of the other Powers which co-operated in recognising 
King Leopold’s sovereignty over the Congo.* M. Millet gives 
no public document harmonising with his statement. We have 
his word for it. It is not sufficient for me. 

In so far as M. Millet’s remarks on the events of last July 
contain anything new they are, again, wholly unsupported by 
evidence. Thus he declares that on the 13th of July the German 
Foreign Secretary, asked ‘ what sort of a régime Germany was 
prepared to recognise in Morocco,’ replied that Germany ‘ would 
simply grant France ‘‘ sufficient authority to preserve Morocco 
from anarchy.’’’ This passage ‘purports to be a quotation. 
Whence is it derived? No information is vouchsafed. It is 
not permissible to make such statements unless one is prepared 
to give one’s authority. Moreover, what M. Millet says at 
this point in his discourse does not coincide with what he says 
at another. In another place he prefaces his statement that 
the German Government endeavoured in September to limit the 
powers it had previously recognised in July by these words : ‘ Now 
it is true enough that Herr von Kiderlen expressed his willing- 
ness to let France be master of Morocco.’ In point of fact we 


have, of course, the French Foreign Minister’s own statement in 
the Chamber as to what passed in July: 


People have asked why territorial concessions were thus spoken of. Why 
had these questions been examined? I have already told you, it is because 
the first words which the German Foreign Minister had pronounced had 
consisted in saying: ‘ Morocco you shall have it.’ He had even added, 
‘Establish therein your Protectorate, draw: up yourselves the arrangement 
which shall specify the details.’ ® 


That disposes of the matter. 

M. Millet is not more happy when he refers to the German 
‘demands’ in the French Congo. There were, as the French 
Minister has shown, no ‘ demands’ in the ordinary sense that word 
possesses in English, but a suggestion typifying the opening stages 
of most bargaining bouts. ‘ Voici ce que nous demandons,’ ** had 
said the German Foreign Secretary. Demander is not to demand, 
but to ask. Naturally, M. Millet omits any reference to the 
counterbalancing offers of German territory which marked the 
first indication of the particular portion of the French Congo upon 
which Germany had set her gaze. It is all of a piece—the 
determination to poison British public opinion. When M. Millet 
does happen to give a quotation from an accessible document 
he not only misquotes, but he actually puts his misquotation 
in italics. Thus he places the following words into the mouth 


® See, Cattier and others. * Journal Officiel, December 14,1911. *° Idem. 
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of the German Ambassador when speaking to Sir Edward Grey, 
as reported to the Budget Commission of the Reichstag by 
the German Foreign Secretary, and he italicises the last 
sentence : 


If our proposals on the Congo are, as you say, unacceptable [said the 
Ambassador], this proves that France attaches less importance than is 
generally supposed to the free exercise in Morocco of pretensions which have 
never been made the object of an international decision. She must then 
agree, as well, that a foreign warship may enter a Moroccan harbour. 


The true version is very different, destroying the sting in the 
tail, with its future menace : 


If, as Sir E. Grey assumed, our proposals in other directions were con- 
sidered unacceptable, this merely showed that France appeared to attach 
less importance than might have been expected to a free exercise of those 
pretensions of hers which had not obtained international recognition. The 
presence of a foreign warship in a Moorish port had now to be taken into 
account, ?? 


Ab uno disce omnes. Indeed, the one feature in M. Millet’s 
elaboration of ‘The Truth’ really deserving of note is the con- 
tention he advances as to the ‘main reason’ for the despatch 
of the Panther to Agadir, to which I have already alluded 
without dissecting it, and with which is bracketed the charge 
against Germany of hypocrisy with regard to the ‘open door.’ 
M. Millet does not seem to appreciafe how his contention 
damages the British official case which he endeavours to defend. 
If the ‘ main reason’ of Germany’s action was the feeling that 
she was ‘being cheated’ out of the economic advantages she 
hoped to obtain through her agreement with France in February 
1909, the bottom is knocked out of the British official explanation 
of the events of July leading up to the Lloyd George exordium, 
as given in the House of Commons by Sir Edward Grey on 
the 27th of November last. The Lloyd George speech, which 
was what set the heather on fire, was defended on the ground 
that the Foreign Office had reason to fear that Germany was 
meditating forcing a solution of the Morocco question in the 
sense of a tripartite partition between herself, France and Spain, 
from which Britain was to be excluded. True, nothing remained 
of that defence even before M. Millet’s unwitting contribution 
to its post-destruction ; for not only has the German Government 
denied the suggestion—which, no doubt, counts for nothing in 
the eyes of some people—but the French Government has denied 
it,” and the Spanish Government also—i.e. if we assume, as I 
think we may, that The Times Madrid despatch of the 24th of 


11 Cd. 5992, p. 7. 
12 Journal Officiel, December 14, 1911. 
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May last is by way of being an inspired Spanish communiqué.” 
Moreover, not a scintilla of evidence has ever been adduced in 
support of the allegation. 

That Germany was extremely irritated at ‘ being cheated ’— 
as M. Millet puts it—is obvious from the speeches of the German 
Foreign Secretary. But only those who have wilfully blinded 
themselves by prejudice can retain any doubt that the genesis 
of German action lay in the circumstance that German states- 
men were faced with a second concerted attempt on the part 
of France, backed by the British Foreign Office, to seize Morocco 
without giving Germany any compensation, without making any 
provisions for the ‘open door,’ without taking into account the 
de facto and de jure rights of Germany in the matter. 

To present a superficially plausible indictment of German 
bad faith as regards the ‘open door’ in connexion with the 
Franco-German agreement of February 1909, M. Millet is driven 
to characteristic expedients. In describing the arrangement in 
question he conveniently omits all reference to the pivot upon 
which it revolved—viz. the renewed pledge by France of firm 
attachment ‘to the maintenance of the independence and in- 
tegrity of the Shereefian Empire.’ ** He then proceeds to confuse 
under the term ‘economic’ (a) the ‘open door’ for trade, and 
(b) the financial combinations of international groups for the con- 
struction of public works. These are totally different things, of 
course. One interests British commerce very materially ; the other 
may not interest it at all. The general interests of trade lie outside 
financial combinations between banking establishments for loans, 
railway or harbour works. If there is one thing clear in this 
controversy, into which so much deliberate misrepresentation has 
been introduced, it is that Germany has pursued unflinchingly 
the ‘ open door’ for trade in Morocco from the very first. She 
has never wavered. We have been lukewarm. And her Chambers 
of Commerce are already demanding that the ‘open door’ shall 
be reintroduced into the Congo territories ceded to her by 
France, which for the last twelve years have been the happy 
hunting-ground of French rubber monopolists. Germany has 
obtained from France in Morocco what the British Government 

18 Published in The Times of June3. ‘Then came the German coup 
at Agadir, which was welcomed with undisguised satisfaction at Madrid as a 
proof that others besides Spain felt that the changed situation required 
energetic action. This satisfaction was doomed to be somewhat diminished 
by the subsequent refusal of both Berlin and Paris to admit Spain as a third 
party to their deliberations.’ Of course, the German Government denied that 
Germany had any such intention at once—viz. on the 4th of July and again 
on the 12th of July (1911). 

14 *The Government of the French Republic, fully attached to the main- 
tenance of the independence and integrity of the Shereefian Empire,’ etc. 
For full text see Appendix XIV., Morocco in Diplomacy. 
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failed to obtain in 1904—a permanent ‘ open door’ for interna- 
tional trade. Lord Lansdowne stipulated the non-imposition of 
differential tariffs for thirty years only : the same period which, 
after the greatest difficulties, Lord Salisbury succeeded in wrest- 
ing from France in the 1898 agreement affecting West Africa. 
Germany has wiped off the differential tariff altogether from 
Morocco. In so doing she has placed British trade interests 
under a deep obligation, and every British Chamber of Commerce 
knows it. It is not among commercial men, who used to be 
given some credit for common sense, that you will find this 
clamour against Germany over everything in general and 
particular. 

Now as to the financial combinations between international 
groups for the construction of public works in Morocco—a very 
small affair compared with the great trade interest. It is possible, 
it is even probable, that Germany tried her hardest to secure for 
her financiers as large a share as possible in these enterprises. 
She already held 20 per cent. of the 1910 loan, compared with 
France’s 40 per cent. and Britain’s 15 per cent. I should be 
quite prepared to admit that she had been grasping. It is, 
perhaps, not an uncommon characteristic among financiers of 
every nation. It would strengthen the argument that, all 
through, Germany’s interest in Morocco was economic, not terri- 
torial, and that her well-known official pursuit of ‘ business’ 
overseas—imposed upon her by the necessities of her own internal 
position—was the guiding motive which impelled her as a matter 
of national policy not to allow another great slice of African terri- 
tory, potentially valuable and where she had long connexions 
and treaty rights, to pass into the hands of a Power which con- 
verts every dependency it acquires into a privileged reserve for 
French trade and French contractors. But when M. Millet, in 
his clumsy attempt to square the circle of his own prejudices, 
denounces the alleged (alleged because here again no documen- 
tary proof is adduced) efforts of the German Government to 
secure the construction of all railways on behalf of the Société 
marocaine des travaux publics, as a demand ‘in favour of one 
privileged Franco-German company only, to the exclusion of all 
foreign, and more especially English, interests,’ he is laughing 
in his sleeve at a guileless British public whom he thinks by 
this allegation to rub on the raw. No one knows better than 
M. Millet, since his own paper, Le Temps, published the details 
in its issue of the 11th of January 1912, that France holds three- 
sixths of the capital of this concern, Germany two-sixths, Britain 
and Spain one-sixth between them. Consequently all contracts 
for railway construction secured by the Société marocaine would 
have benefited British capitalists in accordance with the 
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proportion of the total capital held by them. If Germany, as 
M. Millet argues, was oblivious of the Algeciras Act—which 
France was busily trampling under foot—in making this request 
(assuming that she did), how can M. Millet argue that France 
was observing the Act by holding the majority of the capital 
herself? It requires a certain effort of the imagination, more- 
over, to suppose the French Government to have been anxious 
to contract-out of an arrangement so favourable to French finan- 
ciers, in order to please—as M. Millet tells us—its dear English 
friends. The treatment meted out to British interests in the 
Franco-British Abyssinian Railway provides a somewhat satirical 
illustration of M. Millet’s contention, in itself sufficiently 
humorous when one recalls the treatment of British economic 
interests of every kind in Madagascar, in Tunis, and elsewhere ! 

But if we wish to appreciate the full beauty of the contro- 
versial red-herring drawn across the trail by M. Millet and his 
colleague M. André Tardieu, we have only to contrast the terms 
of the Franco-German Convention of November 1911 ** with the 
Anglo-French agreement of April 1904,’* and still more with the 
secret Franco-Spanish Convention of October 1904,’’ which 
received the blessing of the British Foreign Office. To what do 
we owe that British financial interests are represented in the 
future construction of public works in Morocco at all? To 
German intervention, and to German intervention alone! It is 
easy to prove that from the texts. I have already shown that in 
the matter of the ‘open door’ for general trade our Foreign 
Office only secured freedom from differential tariffs for thirty 
years, whereas Germany has secured that relief for all time. In 
the matter of public works construction the agreement of 1904 
is dumb. Not so the Franco-Spanish secret partition Convention. 
There is no dumbness about that. It literally shouts at you. 
Article 10 of that document provides that all schemes for public 
works, railways, etc., mineral development, and ‘ economic 
undertakings in general’ in the French and Spanish spheres— 
i.e. in the whole of Morocco—‘ shall be executed ’ by French and 
Spanish enterprise respectively! So little did the Foreign Office 
care for British enterprise that it handed over Morocco lock, 
stock, and barrel to a Franco-Spanish economic monopoly for 
ever! Now turn to the Franco-German Convention of Novem- 
ber 1911. The minutest safeguards are taken therein that there 
shall be international participation in all such works. There 
must be open tenders for all contracts for construction, and even 
for the supply of material, issued under such conditions and 
circumstances as shall not place the subjects of any one Power 


15 Appendix XVII., op. cit. 16 Appendix III., idem. 
17 Appendix VI., idem. 
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in a position of inferiority. All nations must be free to participate 
in the actual working of public undertakings. Industrial and 
mining enterprises must be free to lay down light lines of railway 
from their centres of activity to the coast ports. There are to 
be no export duties on iron ore, and so on. Of course, Germany 
has benefited herself. Of course, she has had her own economic 
interests primarily in view. But the point is that in benefiting 
herself she has benefited the world, and the greatest trading 
nation in the world, Britain. And it is this unanswerable fact 
which crowns the fatuousness of the diplomatic and journalistic 
spite exhibited towards Germany throughout the whole of this 
miserable business. M. Millet talks about the ‘lesson of the 
future.’ That is the lesson of the future. For my part I am well 
content to point it out, even if I have the misfortune to appear a 
‘kind of German Siegfried’ in the eyes of the spokesmen of 
Le Temps. 

One last reflection, of an egotistical nature, which is forced 
upon me by the personal character of the attack delivered by 
M. Millet. He says I am known for my ‘unfriendliness to 
France ’ ever since I ‘ ruthlessly attacked ’ the French Congo, for 
which he and M. Tardieu have so tender a solicitude. It is quite 
true that I attacked the administration of the French Congo 
when financial and journalistic wire-pullers in Paris got rid of 
that magnificent administrator De Brazza, and introduced into 
the country the Leopoldian system with all its abuses, handing 
over to forty-four concessionnatre companies the land, the pro- 
ducts, the labour, and the very bodies of 7,000,000 negroes. And 
was I right or wrong? Events have shown that my case was 
immeasurably understated. Let the De Brazza mission of in- 
quiry, the letters published in Le Temps itself (then in other 
hands), from its special commissioner M. Félicien Challaye, the 
books of Auguste Chevalier** and Challaye,’® the speeches of 
Anatole France and Pierre Mille, the ghastly official reports sent 
home in dozens by French official ‘ inspectors’ on the spot, the 
revelations before the courts, the huge volume of evidence which 
is publicly accessible, including the detailed condemnation of the 
whole system officially placed before the French Legislature in 
the Colonial budgetary reports—let these speak. I am no enemy 
of France. My book dealing with French West Africa?’ was 
translated by the chief of staff of the African department of the 
French Colonial Office, and appeared serially in the Official 


18 Mission Chari—Lac Tchad (Challamel, 1908). 

19 Le Congo francais; also Les deux Congo, by Challaye and Pierre Mille 
(Cahiers de la Quinzaine). 

*° Affairs of West Africa (Heinemann): French edition, Problimes de 
Ouest Africain (Challamel). 
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Journal of that Depattment, precisely because it was the first 
effort made by a foreigner to do something like justice to the 
great work France has accomplished in West Africa, where, 
happily, a fine staff and honest merchants have been able, in 
combination, to keep out the blood-sucking concessionnaire. I 
am no enemy of France, although I do not believe it is a British 
national interest that we should be tied to the cartwheels of, 
and our policy compromised by, the military and colonial parties 
in France. But I do not consider it to be in the interests either 
of the British or French peoples that they should be worked up 
into blind prejudice of Germany regardless of the merits or 
demerits of the specific issue which may be at stake, on the 
strength of ‘cooked’ information. I do not believe in ‘ inevit- 
able’ wars, and I use my limited intelligence in testifying to these 
views and in trying to make other people share them. 


E. D. Moret. 
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POLITICAL SOVEREIGNTY IN CHINA 


LIKE political upheavals in other ages and other lands, the Chinese 
revolution has been the outcome of the hopes and dreams of 
impetuous. and indomitable youth. Herein lies one of its main 
sources of strength, but herein also lies a very grave danger. 
Young China to-day looks to Europe and to America for sympathy. 
Let her have it in full measure. Only let us remind her that the 
work she has so boldly, and perhaps light-heartedly , undertaken is 
not only the affair of China, not only the affair of Asia, but that 
the whole world stands to gain or lose according as the Chinese 
people prove themselves worthy or unworthy to carry out the 
stupendous task to which they have set their hands. 

The grave peril lies, of course, in the tendency of the Chinese 
* Progressives ’—as of all hot-headed reformers, whether in China 
or in England—to break with the traditions of past ages, and to 
despise what is old not because it is bad, but because it-is out of 
harmony with the latest political shibboleth. Those of us who 
believe in the fundamental soundness of the character of the 
Chinese people, and are aware of the high dignity and value of a 
large part of their inherited civilisation and culture, are awaiting 
with deep anxiety an answer to this question : Is the New China 
about to cast herself adrift from the Old? 

But surely, many a Western observer may exclaim, the matter 
is settled already! Surely the abolition of the monarchy is in 
itself a proof that the Chinese have definitely broken with 
tradition! Was not the Emperor a sacred being who represented 
an unbroken political continuity of thousands of years, and who 
ruled by divine right? Was not loyalty to the sovereign part of 
the Chinese religion? 

These questions cannot be answered with a simple yes or no. 
Reverence for tradition has always been a prominent Chinese 
characteristic in respect of both ethics and politics. We must 
beware of assuming too hastily that the exhortations of a few 
frock-coated revolutionaries have been sufficient to expel this 
reverence for tradition from Chinese hearts and minds; yet we 
are obliged to admit that the national aspirations are being 
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directed towards a new set of ideals which in some respects are 
scarcely consistent with the ideals aimed at (if rarely attained) 
in the past. 

The Chinese doctrine of loyalty cannot be properly understood 
until we have formed a clear conception of the traditional theory 
concerning the nature of Political Sovereignty. The political 
edifice, no less than the social, is built on the Confucian and pre- 
Confucian foundation of filial piety. The Emperor is father of 
his people; the whole population of the empire forms one vast 
family, of which the Emperor is the head. As @ son owes 
obedience and reverence to his parent, so does the subject owe 
reverence and obedience to his sovereign. 

The Chinese annals are full of records of devoted sons and loyal 
subjects, but it is the twelfth century B.c. that furnishes us with 
the classical example of a union of the virtues of filial piety and 
political loyalty in the character of a single hero. Po-I was the 
eldest son of a Chinese tributary prince. He had two younger 
brothers, of whom one was named Shu-Ch‘i. For some unex- 
plained reason the prince nominated his second son, Shu-Ch‘i, 
as his successor, but Shu-Ch‘i was unwilling to accept a position 
which would make him superior to his elder brother, and thereby 
cause an infringement of the orthodox rules which declare that 
the younger brother must be subordinate to the elder. When 
the prince died, therefore, Shu-Ch‘i fled to the wilds, in order to 
escape the succession. But the elder brother, Po-I, was as keenly 
alive to the sanctity of the filial relationship as Shu-Ch‘i had 
been to that of the fraternal; and, on the ground that he could 
not act in opposition to his father’s wishes, also declined the 
princely dignity. So he joined Shu-Ch‘i in the wilds, and the 
princedom passed to the third brother, who apparently was less 
scrupulous. Po-I and Shu-Ch‘i, having already suffered in the 
cause of fraternal and filial duty, subsequently proved themselves 
to be the champions of the principle of loyalty to their sovereign ; 
for when the imperial sceptre passed to a new dynasty they refused 
to transfer their allegiance from the defeated house of Shang to 
the victorious house of Chou, and spent the remnant of their lives 
among the inhospitable mountains of what is now southern 
Shansi, where at last they died of cold and starvation. They 
are mentioned with high praise by Confucius; and Mencius 
declared of Po-I that he ‘ never allowed his eyes to look upon an 
evil sight or his ears to listen to an evil sound. . . . Therefore 
when men hear of the spotless reputation of Po-I, the boor 
becomes a gentleman and the moral coward becomes resolute in 
virtue.’ All good Confucianists from that day to this have spoken 
of Po-I with unstinted praise ; and a Confucian writer of our own 
age, whose tolerant interest in religious and ethical subjects 
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carries him beyond the range of Confucian thought, refers to 
him as a Chinese Buddha. 

Loyalty then is unquestionably an element of character 
which the Chinese hold in high honour. The domestic virtues 
have their political correlative. What filial piety is in the home, 
loyalty is in the State ; and filial piety, as everyone knows, is the 
corner-stone of Chinese ethics. But there is this important 
difference between the position of an emperor and the position 
of a father of a family. The father rules by natural right, and 
in no circumstances can he be disowned or forcibly dispossessed 
by his son; the Emperor rules not by any natural or inalienable 
right, but solely by virtue of the Tien-ming—God’s Decree— 
which may be withdrawn from him by the divine power that 
bestowed it. The success or failure of a revolutionary movement 
is the only certain test of the sovereign’s continued right to rule. 
If a threatened dynasty is overthrown, no further evidence of its 
loss of the T“ien-ming is required; if on the contrary it succeeds 
in crushing its enemies, this is accepted as sufficient proof that 
the T‘ien-ming has not yet been withdrawn. 

Thus we find that the Chinese theory of kingship is not 
identical with that taught by the English seventeenth-century 
writers of the school of Sir Robert Filmer. The view set forth 
in such works as the Patriarcha was to the effect that no resistance 
to the will of the monarch can be justified, for the king is free from 
all human control and possesses an inalienable divine right to 
rule. The Chinese theory admits the monarch’s absolute right to 
rule, so long as the right remains divine, but it does not debar the 
people whom he governs from putting the divineness of his right 
to the supreme test of the ordeal of battle. In practice it comes 
to this, that the Chinese believe not exactly in the Emperor’s 
divine right to rule, but in his divine right to rule well. In view 
of this theory we need not be surprised to find not only that 
dynastic changes have been of frequent occurrence in China’s 
history, but also that the imperial sceptre has not always passed 
from hand to hand in strict accordance with the rules of direct 
descent. The Emperor, as we know from recent examples, 
nominates his own successor, and may cancel a nomination already 
made; though in theory the nomination is made not by the 
reigning sovereign as such, but by God, who speaks or acts through 
the sovereign. In the ‘Golden Age’ of Chinese history emperors 
are said to have been so single-minded in their devotion to the 
interests of their subjects that they were willing to ignore the 
claims of their own families, and sought only to confer the 
imperial heritage on the man who had proved himself the worthiest 
to rule. The classic examples of this are furnished by the 
Emperor Yao (2357-2258 B.c.), who selected as his successor a 
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man of the people named Shun, and by Shun himself, who made 
a similar selection of the flood-queller Yi. But we know from 
Mencius that in neither of these cases was the sovereignty really 
conferred by the Emperor in virtue of his own despotic authority. 
Mencius was asked whether it was the case that Yao passed 
the sceptre to Shun. ‘No,’ said the philosopher ; ‘ such a power 
is not vested in the sovereign.’ Then how did Shun come to 
possess the throne? ‘ Heaven bestowed it upon him,’ replied 
Mencius. : 

In the four thousand years and more that have elapsed since 
the days of Yi, over a score of dynasties have in their turn received 
and lost the Divine Decree. The Shu Ching—the Chinese his- 
torical classic—gives us full accounts of the events which led to 
the fall of the successive dynasties of Hsia (1766 B.c.) and Shang 
(1122 B.c.). In both cases we find that the leader of the success- 
ful rebellion lays stress on the fact that the T‘ien-ming has been 
forfeited by the dynasty of the defeated Emperor, and that he, 
the successful rebel, has been but an instrument in the hands 
of God. Thus the rebel becomes Emperor by right of the Divine 
Decree, and it remains with his descendants until by their mis- 
deeds they provoke Heaven into bestowing it upon another house. 

The teachings of the sages of China are in full accord- 
ance with the view that the sovereign must rule well or not 
at all. Confucius (551-479 B.c.) spent the greater part of his 
life in trying to instruct negligent princes in the art of govern- 
ment, and we know from a well-known anecdote that he regarded 
a bad government as ‘ worse than a tiger.’ We are told that 
when one of his disciples asked Confucius for a definition of 
good statecraft, he replied that a wise ruler is one who provides 
his subjects with the means of subsistence, protects the State 
against its enemies, and strives to deserve the confidence of 
all his people. And the most important of these three aims, said 
Confucius, is the last: for without the confidence of the people 
no government can be maintained. If the prince’s commands 
are just and good, let the people obey them, said Confucius, in 
reply to a question put by a reigning duke ; but if subjects render 
slavish obedience to the unjust commands of a bad ruler, it is 
not the ruler only, but his sycophantic subjects themselves, who 
will be answerable for the consequent ruin of the State. So 
far from counselling perpetual docility on the part of the 
governed, Confucius clearly indicates that circumstances may arise 
which make opposition justifiable. The minister, he says, should 


1 Whether these emperors were historical personages or not does not affect 
the present question. The important point is that the theory exemplified, or 
supposed to have been exemplified, by these shadowy rulers meets with the 
approval of Chinese political orthodoxy. 
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not fawn upon the ruler of whose actions he disapproves: let 
him show his disapproval openly. 

Mencius, the ‘Second Sage’ of China (372-289 B.c.), is far 
more outspoken than Confucius in his denunciation of bad rulers, 
There was no sycophancy in the words which he uttered during 
an interview with King Hsiian of the State of Ch‘i. ‘ When the 
prince treats his ministers with respect, as though they were 
his own hands and feet, they in their turn look up to him as the 
source from which they derive nourishment ; when he treats them 
like his dogs and horses, they regard him as no more worthy 
of reverence than one of their fellow-subjects; when he treats 
them as though they were dirt to be trodden on, they retaliate by 
regarding him as a robber and a foe.’ It is interesting to learn 
that this passage in Mencius so irritated the first sovereign of 
the Ming dynasty (1368-1398 a.p.) that he caused the ‘ spirit- 
tablet’ of the sage to be removed from the Confucian Temple, 
to which it had been elevated about three centuries earlier; but 
the remonstrances of the scholars of the Empire soon compelled 
the Emperor to revoke his decree, and the tablet of Mencius was 
restored to its place of honour, from which it was never subse- 
quently degraded. It is no matter for surprise that the people 
have reverenced the ‘ Second Sage,’ for he it was who has come 
nearest in China to the enunciation of the somewhat doubtful 
principle Voz populi vox Dei. We have already seen that accord- 
ing to Mencius’s view it was not Yao who of his own free will 
bestowed the imperial power on Shun, but God, who through 
Yao made known his divine wishes. In the same passage we 
read as follows : ‘ The Son of Heaven (the Emperor) can present 
his chosen successor to God, but he cannot compel God to 
recognise his nominee. Yao presented Shun to Heaven, and 
Heaven signified its acceptance of him. He presented Shun to the 
people, and the people, too, accepted him. He was the chosen of 
God and the chosen of the people: so he reigned.’ Here we have 
the clear statement of a theory which closely resembles that which 
to this day underlies the coronation-rites of the sovereigns of 
Great Britain. The King rules both ‘ by the grace of God’ and 
by the will of the people to whom he is formally presented. 

It was unmistakably the view of Mencius that a bad ruler may 
be put to death by the subjects whom he has misgoverned. King 
Hsiian was once discussing with him the successful rebellions 
against the last sovereigns of the Hsia and Shang dynasties, and, 
with reference to the slaying of the infamous King Chou 
(1122 B.c.), asked whether it was allowable for a minister to put 
his sovereign to death. Mencius, in his reply, observed that the 
man who outrages every principle of virtue and good conduct is 
rightly treated as a mere robber and villain. ‘I have heard of 
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the killing of a robber and a villain named Chou; I have not heard 
about the killing of a king.’ That is to say, Chou by his rascality 
had already forfeited all the rights and privileges of kingship 
before he was actually put to death. 

On another occasion Mencius was questioned about the duties 
of ministers and royal relatives. ‘If the sovereign rules badly,’ 
he said, ‘ they should reprove him ; if he persists again and again 
in disregarding their advice, they should dethrone him.’ The 
prince for whose edification the philosopher uttered these daring 
sentiments looked grave. ‘I pray your Majesty not to take 
offence,’ said Mencius. ‘ You asked me for my candid opinion, 
and I have told you what it is.’ 

Several other passages of similar purport might be cited from 
Mencius, but two more will suffice. ‘Let us suppose,’ said the 
sage, ‘that a man who is about to proceed on a long journey 
entrusts the care of his wife and family to a friend. On his 
return he finds that the faithless friend has allowed his wife and 
children to suffer from cold and hunger. What should he do 
with such a friend?’ ‘He should treat him thenceforth as a 
stranger,’ replied King Hsiian. ‘And suppose,’ continued 
Mencius, ‘that your Majesty had a minister who was utterly 
unable to control his subordinates : how would you deal with such 
aone?’ ‘I should dismiss him from my service,’ said the King. 
‘ And if throughout all your realm there is no good government, 
what is to be done then?’ ‘The embarrassed King, we are told, 
‘ looked this way and that, and changed the subject.’ 

The last of Mencius’s teachings on kingship to which we shall 
refer is perhaps the most remarkable of them all. ‘The most 
important element in a State,’ he says emphatically, ‘is the 
people ; next come the altars of the national gods ; least in import- 
ance is the king.’ 

These citations from the revered classics should be sufficient 
to prove that the people of China are not necessarily cutting them- 
selves adrift from the traditions of ages and the teachings of their 

philosophers when they rise in their might to overthrow an in- 
competent dynasty. For it cannot be denied that China has 
known little prosperity under the later rulers of the Manchu line, 
and when the revolutionary leaders declared that the reigning 
house had forfeited the T‘ien-ming we must admit that they had 
ample justification for their belief that such was the case. But 
many Western friends of China, while fully recognising the right 
of the people to remove the Manchus, entertain very grave doubts 
as to the wisdom of abolishing the monarchy altogether and the 
establishment of a Republican Government in its stead. The 
T‘ien-ming has always passed from dynasty to dynasty, never 
Vou. LXXTI—No. 425 E 
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from dynasty to people. From the remotest days of which we 
have record, the Chinese system of government has been 
monarchic. If the revolutionaries can break with tradition to the 
extent of abolishing the imperial dignity, what guarantee have 
we that they will not break with tradition in every other respect 
as well, and so destroy the foundations on which the whole edifice 
of China’s social, political, and religious life has rested through 
all the centuries of her known history? 

That there are dangerous rocks lying ahead of the ship of 
the Chinese State is too obvious to need emphasis: yet it would 
be rash and unfair to assume that the establishment of a Republic 
necessarily signalises a break in the continuity of Chinese political 
life. There is in the nature of things no reason why the Divine 
Decree should be regarded as necessarily entrusted by Heaven 
to one man rather than to the people themselves or their chosen 
representatives. We have already seen that a Chinese Emperor 
is in theory presented to and accepted by the people ; and indeed 
it may be said that his acceptance by the people is the surest 
indication that he is the true possessor of the Divine Decree. 
But if the sovereign power rests ultimately upon, or is inseparable 
from, the people’s will, what is to prevent the people from bestow- 
ing that power upon delegates directly chosen from and by them- 
selves? There is, indeed, no precedent for this course, for the 
so-called Republic of 841-828 B.c. cannot be regarded as such ; 
but the mere absence of a true precedent will not, and should not, 
debar the Chinese people from adopting a system of government 
which they honestly believe to be adapted to the changed condi- 
tions of Chinese life, and need not necessarily imply more than a 
formal break with constitutional tradition. 

Whether the Chinese people—as distinct from a few foreign- 
educated reformers—do, as a matter of fact, honestly believe that 
a Republican Government is adapted to the ngeds of the country, 
is a very different question. It certainly has not been proved that 
‘the whole nation is now inclined towards a Republic ’—in spite 
of the admission to that effect contained in the imperial Edict of 
abdication. Perhaps it would be nearer the truth to say that 
the overwhelming majority of the people of China have not the 
slightest idea what a Republic means, and how their lives and 
fortunes will be affected by its establishment, and therefore hold 
no strong opinions concerning the advantages or disadvantages 
of Republican government. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the social system under 
which the Chinese people have lived for untold ages has in some 
ways made them mcre fit for self-government than any other 
people in the world. It would be well if Europeans—and 
especially Englishmen—would try to rid themselves of the 
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obsolete notion that every Oriental race, as such, is only fit for 
a despotic form of government. Perhaps only those who have 
lived in the interior of China and know something of the organisa- 
tion of family and village, township and clan, are able to realise 
to how great an extent the Chinese have already learned the 
arts of self-government. It was not without reason that a 
Western authority (writing before the outbreak of the revolution) 
described China as ‘ the greatest Republic the world has ever 
seen.’ ? 

The momentous Edict in which the Manchu house signed away 
its imperial heritage was issued on the twelfth day of February 
1912. It contains many noteworthy features, but the words 
which are of special interest from the constitutional point of view 
I translate as follows*: ‘The whole nation is now inclined 
towards a Republican form of government. The Southern and 
Central Provinces first gave clear evidence of this inclination, and 
the military leaders of the Northern Provinces have since promised 
their support to the same cause. By observing the nature of the 
people’s aspirations we learn the Will of Heaven (T‘ien-ming). 
It is not fitting that We should withstand the desires of the nation 
merely for the sake of the glorification of Our own House. We 
recognise the signs of the age, and We have tested the trend of 
popular opinion; and We now, with the Emperor at Our side, 
invest the Nation with the Sovereign Power and decree the estab- 
lishment of a Constitutional Government on a Republican basis. 
In coming to this decision, We are actuated not only by a hope to 
bring solace to Our subjects, who long for the cessation of political 
tumult, but also by a desire to follow the precepts of the Sages 
of old who taught that political Sovereignty rests ultimately with 
the People.’ 

Such was the dignified and yet pathetic swan-song of the dying 
Manchu dynasty. Whatever our political sympathies may be, 
we are not obliged to withhold our tribute of compassion for the 
sudden and startling collapse of a dynasty that has ruled China— 
not always inefficiently—for the last two hundred and sixty-seven 
years. The date of the extinction of the Ming dynasty and the 
accession of the Manchus synchronises with a period which is of 
interest to all Englishmen, for at that very time England was 
convulsed by a momentous revolution of her own. Emperor and 
people confronted each other last winter on the plains of Central 
China just as the armies of the King and Commons of England 
faced each other in 1644 on the field of Marston Moor. The 
downfall of the English King was followed by a short-lived 
Commonwealth. The abdication of the Chinese Emperor has 

2 Professor H. A. Giles, in The Civilisation of China. 
* The Edict is issued in the name of the Dowager-Empress Lung-yii. 
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been accompanied by the establishment of a Republic which has 
still to prove itself worthy of a patriot’s devotion. 

There is something in average human nature which impels 
men to mourn with the conquered even when they have reason 
to rejoice with the conqueror. Nearly every lost cause has its 
romance; nearly every fallen champion makes a mute appeal, 
not in vain, to our sympathy. We must beware of allowing our 
emotional interest in a fallen dynasty to make us deaf to the cries 
that rose from the lips of a patient and misgoverned people to 
the ears of a corrupt and incompetent Court. Yet it is surely 
permissible to remind ourselves that even among the much-abused 
Manchu princes there are some who are far more deserving of 
compassion than of blame, and who, in a better and more whole- 
some environment, might have lived to earn the affection and 
gratitude, rather than the hate and scorn, of the people of China. 
In spite of his fatal weakness of character, it is difficult not to 
class among these the lonely figure of the unhappy ex-Regent. 
Those of us who remember Prince Ch‘un as a courteous and 
gentle-mannered youth of nineteen years of age, who signalised 
his entrance into public life by bearing the weight of his country’s 
disgrace at the Court of a Western monarch, will not be niggards 
of our pity for one whose brief and ill-starred career of earthly 
greatness ended, as it began, in the ashes of humiliation. Brother 
of a puppet-Emperor whose life was ruined by a woman’s lust 
for power, father of an Emperor whose three years’ reign came 
to an ignoble end before he had reached his sixth birthday, the 
ex-Regent must now prostrate himself before the shrines of his 
imperial ancestors and confess to the spirits of the august dead 
his share in the ruin of their house. ‘ There is a sacred veil,’ said 
Burke, ‘ to be drawn over the beginnings of all government.’ It 
is sometimes fitting to draw a sacred veil over the end as well. 

The Abdication Edict cannot fail to be of interest to students 
of the science of politics. The Throne itself is converted into a 
bridge to facilitate the transition from the Monarchical to the 
Republican form of government. The Emperor remains absolute 
to the last, and the very Republican Constitution, which involves 
his own disappearance from political existence, is created by the 
fiat of the Emperor in his last official utterance. Theoretically, 
the Republic is established not by a people in arms acting in 
opposition to the imperial will, but by the Emperor acting with 
august benevolence for his people’s good. The cynic may smile 
at the transparency of the attempt to represent the abdication as 
entirely voluntary, but in this procedure we find something more 


4 The writer was one of the foreigners who (in 1901) had the privilege of 
meeting the young prince when he was on his way to Germany to present the 
humble apologies of China for the murder of the German envoy by a ‘ Boxer.’ 
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than a mere ‘ face-saving ’ device invented for the purpose of 
effecting a dignified retreat in the hour of disaster. 

Perhaps the greatest interest of the decree centres in its appeal 
to the wisdom of the national sages, and its acceptance of their 
theory as to the ultimate seat of political sovereignty. The heart 
of the drafter may have quailed when he wrote the words that 
signified the surrender of the imperial power, but the spirit of 
Mencius guided his hind. It now remains for us to hope that the 
teachings of the wise men of old, which have been obeyed to such 
momentous issues by the last of the Emperors, will not be treated 
with contempt by his Republican successors. Let them remember 
that those wise men were not wise only in matters affecting state- 
craft and kingly rule. They were teachers of morals and builders 
of human character before they were political theorisers. Let the 
architects of the New China remember that they, too, will 
assuredly be called upon to choose—not once, but many times— 
between obeying and disobeying ‘ the precepts of the sages of old,’ 
and that the fate of their country and the welfare of mankind may 
be dependent on the way in which they exercise their choice. 


R. F. JOHNSTON. 
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CAPTAIN SYNGE’S EXPERIENCES AT 
SALAMANCA 


A WAR MEMORY OF A 10TH HUSSAR 


It was a summer evening, 

Old Kaspar’s work was done; 
And he, before his cottage door, 
Was sitting in the sun. 


SIxTy years ago in the Western wilds of Ireland there lived a 
certain Colonel Charles Synge, late of the 10th Royal Hussars. 
It is believed that he only bore the courtesy title of Colonel by 
virtue of the brevet rank which the son of Erin so readily 
bestows on anyone who has been connected with the Army. 
The records of the 10th Hussars show that he left the regiment 
as a captain on its return from active service in 1814, and there 
is some ground for supposing that his resignation may have been 
due to the circumstances which resulted in the admission to 
that famous regiment of the officers who were known as the 
‘Elegant Extracts.’ 

Among the Colonel’s papers, which have come into the hands 
of one of his grandsons who now writes these lines, is a short 
account of the part he played in the battle of Salamanca, of 
the wound which he received there, and of the primitive surgical 
treatment to which the poor fellow was subjected. 

The paper has suffered from time and ill usage, the Colonel’s 
handwriting is, as he himself acknowledges, not of the best, 
and, maybe, his grammar and punctuation are at times faulty 
(he did not write it for publication), but it is deemed better to 
publish it in his own words, as the story is graphically told, 
and is of interest. 

Captain Synge at the time of the battle was aide-de-camp 
to Major-General Pack (afterwards Sir Denis), who commanded a 
Portuguese Brigade under Marshal Beresford in Wellington’s 
Army. 

Some portions of the notes are missing, and some words 
are illegible. 


‘ As often as an anniversary of any great battle, that I was 
engaged in, comes round, I am asked by one or other to tell 
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them the story of the battle ; this is all fair—but it often results 
in some who were not present, but who think they have as 
much right to my gossip as their neighbours, insisting on my 
telling over again what they had heard only at third hand— 
this is not fair. It happens unfortunately for me that my book 
of notes, made during the Peninsular War, is so written, or 
rather scribbled, as to be unintelligible to anybody but myself ; 
so that I cannot save myself by offering them the original, and 
I am tod indolent to write the book out “‘ fair.’’’ 

From the few words which still exist on the rest of the 
first torn page it appears that the Colonel had set himself a 
task to write out a certain portion of his notes at the time of 
each battle’s anniversary. ‘In the course of a year’ he might, 
presumably, complete his work. 

‘It had been clear to many of us young officers for several 
days, ever since in fact we began to retreat from the neighbour- 
hood of Valladolid, that the Duke had an itching to try his 
hand at a little ‘‘ Tactic.’’ Hitherto he had confined himself 
to regular ‘‘ Positions,’’ the attack and defence of which he had 
maturely considered and planned ; but now his judgment decided 
him to go behind the Coa, and the Army was put in motion 
for that purpose. He was determined however not to be bullied, 
his army was in good order, and his numbers not very unequal 
to those he was immediately opposed to (though he knew rein- 
foreements were gathering for his enemy).’ 

The torn page cuts us off from the enumeration of Welling- 
ton’s advantages—the possession of the fortresses, the favourable 
season, and the improved ‘morale’ of the Portuguese Army. 
We are plunged now in medias res; the retreat has begun, and 
the rear guard is engaged. 

“They were, however, there before us, and in greater 
numbers, and drove back our people, several of whom were 
wounded. 

‘I was sent to take some reinforcements, but while doing 
so they were countermanded. Had they continued, it seemed 
probable the struggle might bring on a general action, and for 
a moment I believe the Duke, who came up accompanied by 
Marshal Beresford, had half a mind. I believe the Marshal 
expressed himself very strongly opposed to it. However, the 
Duke decided to put the Army in motion again on his original 
line of retreat. 

“To understand in some degree (i.e. as far as is necessary 
for non-professionals) the nature of the operations that followed, 
you must suppose the Tormes to be a considerable river making 
a bend of nearly a right angle just before it reaches Salamanca, 
at a small town called Alba de Tormes. There, there is a con- 
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siderable bridge guarded by a téte de pont in which were 300 
Spaniards of Don Carlos d’Espagne’s Corps. 

‘A mile up the river it is fordable, and from that part of the 
country a range of heights stretches along towards Portugal. 
Along the plain, at the foot of and parallel to these heights, 
lay our retreat. 

‘The order was to move in two columns parallel to each other, 
the one along the open plain, the other on the high road. The 
Cavalry and Horse Artillery, supported by our Brigade, were 
to cover the retreat. Soon we were all in shape and in motion. 

‘The enemy appeared to be making considerable exertions 
by pushing his divisions along the range of heights I described 
as parallel to our columns in retreat: in the hope, it seemed, 
of out-flanking us, or perhaps of intercepting our communications 
with Portugal. 

‘I happened to be with Headquarters when the Duke dis- 
mounted and fixed his telescope on the enemy’s operations. It 
was evident that so numerous a Staff attracted the concentrated 
fire of the French Artillery, and somebody, I believe Lord 
Fitzroy, told us to disperse, and not crowd round the Duke. 
It was at this moment that a shot cut the wrist of his coat. 
This was at the foot of the enemy’s heights and between the 
rear division of our column next the heights, and our brigade 
with the Cavalry, who were preparing to act as a Rear Guard. 
I mention these trifling circumstances because it was precisely 
at this time that the Duke made up his mind to attack the 
enemy. He saw that in their anxiety to menace our line of 
retreat, they had stretched themselves out so much, that if 
their leading division was attacked, they could not support it 
before it was beaten in detail. 

‘No sooner was it decided to attack than orders were given 
that the two columns of divisions should form two lines, facing 
the heights. Our leading Division, the 3rd, now became the 
right of our front line, and was ordered to move at once to 
attack the enemy’s leading Division; and to overthrow it, if 
possible, before it could receive support. This operation could 
not have been confided to better hands. Sir Edward Pakenham, 
whom I knew very well, and who was always particularly kind 
to me, had hitherto been acting as Assistant Adjutant-General, 
which did not at all suit his taste or ambition to distinguish 
himself in command of a Corps; but, whenever he mentioned 
his wish to the Duke, his brother-in-law, he only got snubbed 
for his pains and advised to stay as he was. Now, however, 
owing to the absence of Sir Thomas Picton, he was placed in 
command of the 3rd Division. He commenced his attack with 
his right Brigade, in which were both battalions of the Fifth 
Regiment, and while he was giving them their orders he 
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addressed a few words to them; “‘ this was the first time he 
had command of a Division, and he looked now to the Fifth 
Regiment for a character.’’ 

‘His character was in safe hands, and was soon made, for 
nothing could surpass the brilliancy of the whole operation. 
The leading Brigade of the enemy had made the best disposition 
in their power to meet Pakenham, but “‘ he would not be denied,”’ 
went bang at them, and knocked them over or rolled them up 
whenever they attempted to rally. Even when their Cavalry 
tried to stop ‘‘the Fifth,’’ they threw back only one of their 
wings and received them with the other in line; and, after a 
moment’s destructive firing, actually moved on against the 
Cavalry in that shape. So complete was the overthrow, and 
so excited were the victors, that Mr. Bolton, carrying both colours 
of the Fifth (the officer who carried the other having fallen in 
the last charge), was moving so fast that Pakenham rode up 
to him and said, “‘ If I cannot stop the Fifth from doing too much, 
I must only cut down the officer carrying the colours! ”’ 

‘I left my General only for a moment, and was tempted 
to remain longer than I intended just to see what the Duke 
would do, and had galloped towards our advance (now becoming 
our right), when I met the Prince of Orange coming from it. 
He too was galloping, but halloed out as he passed, ‘‘ Oh, Synge, 
it is to be a fight after all. Pakenham is to begin on the right. 
Hurrah!’’ This made me pull up. I felt I was out of bounds 
and turned to retrace my steps to my own General. Anybody 
else would have ‘blown me up for leaving him, but he always 
spoiled me, and I am ashamed to say I often presumed on his 
forbearance to go larking when our own Corps was inactive. 

‘He told me that he had that moment received his orders, 
which were to remain where he was in observation of the “‘ lesser 
Arapiles,’’ which were now to be a point d’appui for the 
enemy’s right. They were very awkwardly situated for us, as 
they were in the rear of the left of our Divisions as they moved 
to assail the heights opposite to their respective fronts. 

‘It happened that Marshal Marmont’s army extended un- 
equally along the heights, by which, as I said before, he 
weakened his left. Consequently he was more massed on his 
right, and Sir Lowry Cole with our extreme left Division, the 
Fourth, whose part it was to assault that portion of the position 
(for which purpose he passed us by), found more than he could 
do. We saw, that, having ascended the heights he was being 
roughly handled and after some time, though fighting desper- 
ately, he was losing ground. 

‘The orders Sir Denis Pack had received were discretionary. 
He was to watch and mark the Arapiles, and not to let any 
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of the enemy come down from it to molest the flank or rear 
of our left Division (Cole’s). He was to exercise his own judg- 
ment, and if he saw a favourable opportunity, he was authorised 
to try and carry the Hill of the Arapiles. As soon as he com- 
municated to me the orders the Duke had given him, he said, 
“I think the best thing I can do is to form my Corps as if 
we were going to storm the Hill, and then remain quiet until 
we see what will happen.’’ He did so immediately, intending 
to attack it as if he was storming a fortress. A party of about 
one hundred men of the 4th Cacadores under Major Fearon 
were to form the advance, or storming party, and were ordered 
to gain as much ground up the Hill as the enemy would let 
them, and then lie down. Two companies of Grenadiers of the 
16th, and two companies of the Grenadiers of the lst were 
formed as a support for the storming party, and the command 
given to Sir Niel Campbell. The remainder of the battalion 
of the 4th Cacadores were to steal up the sides of the Hill and 
to cover themselves as best they could. Sir Niel Campbell’s 
four hundred Grenadiers were in line; in rear of his right, in 
column, was the First Regiment under Sir Noel Hill (my dearest 
friend), while in rear of his left, also in column, was the 16th 
under Colonel Pizarro. The whole, thus formed, lay down, while 
my General and I kept a sharp look-out at our friends on the 
hill, and also on Cole’s Division, which we soon perceived was 
overmatched. In a short time Sir Denis received a message 
from Cole to send him some assistance. 

‘There appeared to Sir Denis Pack, and- also to myself, 
to be so fierce a struggle just at this moment between Sir Lowry 
Cole’s Division and the enemy, that it must be over, one way 
or the other, in a few minutes—long before we could get to 
his support, which at the shortest time would have been half an 
hour. He explained to the Aide-de-Camp who brought the 
message what the Duke’s orders were, and that, if we moved 
to try to get to Sir Lowry, the fellows on the Arapiles would 
be down on our flank and rear before we got half way. In this 
dilemma he decided on rushing on the instant to try to carry 
our own hill, very properly arguing that if we succeeded we 
should soon be with Cole, and if we failed our attack must have 
the effect of preventing those on the Arapiles from detaching 
any men to add to Sir Lowry’s difficulties. In a moment all 
the commanding officers were under weigh. As the General 
and I were riding to Major Fearon’s storming party, he remarked 
that both on the right and left of the point of direction which 
the storming party were taking there appeared better openings 
to get to the top, and he added, ‘‘ I wish I had divided Fearon’s 
party into two and sent half towards each of the openings, but 
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it is too late now.’’ I said, ‘‘ Not if you choose to let me gallop 
at once and give him the order, and allow me to take command 
of one.’’ He hesitated for a second, but on my repeating the 
offer and urging the necessity of my being off or it would be 
too late, he consented. I was soon up with Major Fearon. He 
took fifty to the left, and I the same number (not that we stopped 
to count) to the right. Immediately after this change my direc- 
tion led through a patch of standing rye, where several of my 
litthe party fell, at first I supposed killed, for the enemy opened 
their guns as soon as they saw what we were about; but one 
man near my horse fell in such a manner that it struck me 
it was sham, and as he lay on his face I gave him rather 
a sharp prod with my sword—there was no time for any other 
appeal to his ‘‘honour’’—on which he turned up perfectly 
unhurt! What became of him afterwards I know not; I had 
other matters to think of. I should here mention that Sir Denis 
Pack had ordered that none should load, but that the Hill 
should be carried with the bayonet (knowing well that if once 
such troops as we had began firing they would never get to 
the top). While I was appealing to feelings of all sorts and 
had just got through the last of the rye, Pack overtook me, 
and said in a whisper, ‘‘ Synge! I think those fellows won’t 
carry it for you.’’ I said, ‘‘Oh! yes, they will, we are over 
the worst of it.”’ I meant the ground. The roar of the enemy’s 
guns was tremendous as we approached fhe top, and somewhat 
unusual in its sound, for they tried to depress the muzzles of 
their guns as much as possible, and though they could not 
do so much harm, so steep was it, it sounded as if they all but 
touched the top of our heads. I have never heard the like before. 
Those following in support fared worse. 

‘The last part of the ascent was so steep that it was almost 
impossible for a horse to climb it; even the men did so with 
difficulty—but I had a horse that would do what scarcely any 
horse would attempt. It was not until I was close upon the 
summit that I knew what we had to contend with, for I found 
the ground, which had at a little distance the appearance of 
a gentle slope, formed a natural wall of I suppose between three 
and four feet high, at the top of which it spread out into a level 
table-land, on which the enemy were drawn up in line about 
ten yards from me. We looked at each other for a moment. 
I saw immediately that what we had undertaken was imprac- 
ticable, as the men could not mount the scarped ground without 
first laying their arms upon the top, and even then in such 
small numbers that it would be absurd—but I also saw that 
we were so easily covered by ‘‘the wall,’’ and the enemy so 
exposed from head to foot, that if we fired they could not remain 
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an instant. At this critical moment the head of Sir Noel Hill’s 
column, which had followed me in support, was close up, and 
Hill himself called to me to ask what to do and what was before 
us (he could not see). I said, ‘‘ Be quick, and let your leading 
company close up to this bank and fire away while the others 
deploy as fast as they can and fire as they get up—the enemy 
are exposed and we are protected by this parapet.’’ To my 
horror Hill replied, ‘‘ You forget we are not loaded!’’ ‘* Well,’ 
said I, ‘‘ we have no other chance. Load away as fast as you 
can.’’ He gave the word of command, and the men were in 
the act—I was addressing some few words of encouragement as 
well as the breathless state of anxiety I was in permitted (my 
poor old Ronald with great difficulty keeping his position on 
the steep), and two or three of the storming party were trying 
to scramble up the scarp, when the whole line opposed to us 
fired, knocked me over and literally cut to pieces the few that 
had climbed the ‘‘ wall.’’ My thigh was broken, and in falling, 
having no hold of the saddle, I could not in any manner save 
myself. Ronald made a couple of springs down the hill while 
I was falling, and this, together with the mangled bodies of 
those who fell back off the scarp on to the head of Hill’s column, 
which in the confusion of loading was unable to see what was 
happening above, caused a sensation of panic which was 
complete. 

‘The French line followed up their volley by charging up 
to the edge of the scarp, down which they leapt when they 
saw our confusion. 

‘Sir Niel Campbell’s Grenadiers, the left column and all, 
went !—the disaster was complete. I had fallen to the ground 
on the near side of my horse, it being the left thigh that was 
broken, and was in great agony owing to a sort of instinctive 
effort to use the broken limb in which the marrow also seemed 
to be breaking. A gallant little fellow, an ensign, who was 
adjutant of Hill’s Regiment, ran up to me and put his arms 
under mine to try and raise me, and if his strength had equalled 
his courage and goodwill he would have carried me off, but he 
was of the smallest stature. I told him that my thigh was 
broken, and that it was of no use. The bayonets of the charging 
army were all but touching him before I could persuade him 
to save himself, and I actually pushed him away. A lot of the 
French ran over where I was, and amongst them an officer, 
cheering them on. As he passed over me, seeing me twirling 
about in frightful agony owing to the position in which I had 
fallen, he called out at the appalling spectacle my state exhibited, 
**Oh! mon Dieu!’”’ and then asked, ‘‘ Est-ce-que vous étes 
Anglais?’’ I said, ‘‘ Yes,’’ and he pointed to a man by his 
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side as he ran by and told him to save me. The man, who I 
suppose was a non-commissioned officer, did stop for a second 
or two, which perhaps saved my life. Some of the enemy 
then began to plunder those who had fallen, wounded, dying, 
or dead, and several began at me. I was in Hussar uniform, 
and wore all my riches about me, with some smart things 
about my neck, which there was a scramble for. Most foreign 
soldiers, at least such as I have known, conceal their money 
in the waistband of the dress or inside the leg of the boot. To 
see if I had any such store some began cutting my clothes off, 
as you might have seen a sheep in the act of being shorn, and 
one began to pull off my boots. This was horrid, for my overalls 
were fastened down by curb-chain piping, and the attempt to 
get the boot off the broken limb was intolerable. I was soon 
left to go out of the world nearly as naked as I had 
first entered it. 

‘Just then my attention was called from my own state to 
a fine young fellow of fhe 1st Grenadiers, who was defending 
himself with his musket against four or five men who surrounded 
him, and who were all trying to bayonet him. I called to them 
to spare him as he was now their prisoner. Someone, who 
I believe was in authority, thought I wanted something for 
myself and seemed disposed to ascertain what I stood in need 
of, but when he learnt I was appealing for the young Portuguese 
sergeant, he turned away. ‘‘ Oh! as for these canaille!’’ was 
all I heard, and how it ended I do not know, for I myself became 
an object for some of the same sort of extinguishers. Suddenly 
they were all called off to re-form on their original position on 
the top of the Arapiles, and I and the bodies of my comrades 
were left to our fate. 

‘I could not perceive that any near me were alive. It was 
some time too before I could realise the particulars of my own 
situation. I was a prisoner. I was wounded. I was naked. 
An open artery was bleeding fast. I was dying. Could this be 
death? There could be no doubt about it, and in a few moments 
I should be dead. Having come to that conclusion I lay down 
to die, and, having said my prayers, waited with composure for 
the last struggle. After lying some little time expecting faint- 
ness and some of the usual symptoms of death, my attention 
was attracted by some cannon shot. The balls were literally 
ploughing the ground all about me. They were from our own 
Artillery, who were in reserve on the other hill of the Arapiles, 
and who had opened their guns on those with whom my body 
lay. I thought it probable that one of those balls must hit me, 
and I am afraid I must acknowledge that I sat up and stretched 
my head as high as I could in the hope of a friendly ball ending 
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my misery. But it was not to be. God, in His mercy, willed 
it otherwise. I began to think that I should be a long time 
dying, for, though I had lost much blood, I still felt no faint- 
ness. Then, for the first time, it came into my head that some- 
how I might have ‘‘a chance,’’ and I have often since thought 


of that ‘‘ trying to put my head in the way of a friendly ball.’’ 
It was not that I doubted His power who gave my life to preserve 
it. I knew well 

He could arrest the flying ball, 


And send it back, and bid it fall 
On those from whose proud ranks the thunder broke; 








nor was it that I ever thought myself at liberty to put 
an end to my existence, but I considered that God’s final decree 
was issued and that I had received my summons. Thousands 
of as good, or better, had already fallen, and every moment on 
that field someone was breathing his last, and I had no claim 
to exemption. All I thought of doing at the time was to ease 
the last pang and palliate what, from my feeling of strength 
while bleeding so much, I imagined was likely to be a severe 
last struggle. I believe now that I was wrong, and the following 
anecdote will show how I felt on a former occasion when I was 
judging for another. When we broke up from the Lines of 
Torres Vedras, and were driving Masséna’s army out of Portugal, 
I think it was at the affair of Redinha, I remained in a pine 
wood, from which we had just dislodged the enemy, to point out 
the directions some different regiments were to take. Exactly 
at the spot I stood lay a man who had just fallen, shot through 
the head. He was insensible, but was writhing in the most 
violent contortions it was possible to conceive. So violent, 
indeed, and so unusual were they, that almost every man of a 
column of riflemen which was passing at the time uttered some 
exclamation. At last one of the men fell out of the column with 
the humane intention of putting the poor sufferer out of his 
misery. I had thought of it myself while I was waiting there, 
and was very doubtful if I should not do the same, on the 
principle of ‘‘ doing as I would be done by’’; nevertheless, I 
stopped the rifleman and desired him to join his regiment.’ 

There is a page of the Colonel’s narrative missing. Pack’s 
Brigade was rallied, and the arrival of the 6th Division prevented 
the disaster which their retreat had threatened. The Portuguese 
once more are led forward to the Arapiles, and the General him- 
self comes across his wounded Aide-de-Camp, whom at first he 
does not recognise. 

‘ At last he stopped his horse, looked for a second, and then 
said, ‘‘ My dear Synge, is that you?’’ I said, “‘ Yes, General, 
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here I am.’’ The dear fellow put his hand across his eyes and 
as soon as he could speak asked me to tell him the worst at 
once, and what my wounds were. I told him. He then said 
a word of comfort, sent for a surgeon, and went on with his 
men. It seems he was moving to attack the Arapiles a second 
time. This attack was abandoned with only a skirmish, for the 
battle was won on the right wing, and seemed likely to go on 
well now on the left and in the centre. This, of course, I could 
not judge of. 

‘In another moment my gallant, valued, tried friend, Sir 
Augustus West, who was Sir Denis Pack’s Staff Surgeon, 
came up. He said nothing to me, but made some men, who 
had placed me on a bearer, lay me down. I told him as much 
as was necessary. He soon untwisted my fine tourniquet, and 
said that it was very wrong, that it would be necessary to put 
on a bandage and splints at once, and that afterwards, when 
we got to the rear, he would see what was best to be done. 
While he was busy with me, never thinking whether he was 
under fire or not, some other kind friend had found a hospital 
wagon, and then my servant came up with my led horse. They 
placed me in a wagon and sent me, as I afterwards learnt, 
towards our line of retreat. 

‘I knew nothing of what happened after Sir Augustus West 
left me, until they came to tell me that au escort with a 
‘“‘bearer’’ had arrived to carry me to Salamanca. With the 
movement my agonies began anew, though I was managed with 
more care than comes to the share of many. I could bear but 
little at a time. If the ‘‘bearer’’ was not kept stretched, or 
if one of the men made a false step it nearly put an end to me. 
However, I reached Salamanca, and was carried into a house 
allotted to me, and laid on a bed in one of those alcoves where 
beds are usually placed. 

“West was soon with me; he again set my limb with better 
means, and desired I should have a basin of water poured over 
the thigh every fifteen minutes until he came again. I was to 
have water to drink if I wanted it, but nothing else. Either 
Lord Clinton himself or somebody from him told me that one 
of the Duke’s Aides-de-Camp was to take home the news of 
the victory, which I now understood was most glorious. So 
much so, that the Duke was pursuing the French in the direction 
of Madrid. 

‘I managed to write one line by Clinton to my father, which 
fortunately arrived by the same post which brought the news 
of the victory and the names of the killed and wounded. 

‘It seemed as if ‘‘I was going on as well as could be 
expected,’’ notwithstanding the excessive heat, when, about the 
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third day, I was startled out of a doze by feeling swarms of 
disgusting creatures crawling all over my face, without having 
the least notion what they were. West came in soon, and I 
saw all was not right. He wouldn’t tell me what they were, 
but as soon as he had relieved me from them and left the room 
my man told me. they were from my wound. I thought that 
meant that mortification had set in—but again my time had 
not yet come. For two or three days I was quite comfortable 
and even in good spirits, notwithstanding that I had to be 
moved again. In the hall where I was quartered there was a 
large room like a ball room with one angular window looking 
into the ‘‘ Place Maior’’ and a side window into the Calle de 
Zamora. Immediately opposite was a very large, handsome 
house in which the ‘‘ Marshal,’’ who was also wounded, was 
placed. On the evening of the day West found me in the horrid 
state I described he brought two of his professional friends to 
see me, and they decided to move me from the alcove I was in 
to the large ball room. This they performed in the kindest 
manner and with their own arms. There was no furniture in 
the room, and I was placed on a boarded stretcher, that the 
quantities of cold water they kept constantly pouring over my 
limb might run off. Several of my friends found me out, and 
amongst them I remember Lord Hardinge brought me Childe 
Harold, which I saw for the first time, and which entertained 
me much, more particularly as I had known Lord Byron at 
Cambridge. When I began I did not feel as if I could read, 
but it was no common work and I read it through. 

‘For the first week I had no fever nor any swelling, and I 
was to understand that there was still time to take off the limb, 
but that, when once it began to swell, it would be impossible. 
I had no hesitation in deciding to take my chance. I was young 
and healthy, unmarried, no children, and no great loss to any 
body; besides, a circumstance that had occurred a few days 
before had given me an opportunity of considering calmly, and 
when in possession of all my faculties, what I should wish to 
be done with me if ever it fell to my lot to be in such a state 
as I then found myself, and I was therefore prepared to decide 
at once. About the tenth day I began to lose my spirits and 
to feel really ill. My thigh began to swell and continued increas- 
ing in size for several days. Then the misery of being always 
in one position, and of not being allowed to move the limb, or 
stir in the least, became every day more intolerable. I sank 
to the most miserable state of weakness, and became so emaci- 
ated that my hip bones, my shoulder blades, and my elbow joints 
came through my skin. What puzzled West a good deal was 
that after a month, when I had begun to show signs of mending, 
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and had been gaining a little strength, a great and rather sudden 
change for the worst took place, and I was very ill for some 
days. It turned out that a piece of dark cloth had come away 
from the wound, which I could not account for as I had on light 
blue overalls when I was hit. We found out, a long time after- - 
wards, that it must have been a piece of the Hussar cloak, 
which was folded according to our regimental custom over the 
holsters. It seems the ball, after passing through the bone of 
the thigh, had struck against the bar in the saddle for the stirrup- 
leather, after which it turned off, luckily for poor Ronald, through 
many doubles of the cloak, some little portion of which must 
have been over the thigh at the moment. We only found this 
out when I began to travel and first unfolded the cloak, which 
had many little windows in it. 

“ As soon as the last splinter and this portion of the cloth came 
away I began to mend fast, and longed to be able to look out of the 
angular window on to the square. Indeed, each day brought 
more wants. I wanted letters from home. I wanted to see the 
newspapers that contained the news of the victory, and to know 
whether people in England thought as much of us as we did of 
ourselves. 

‘ After about six weeks I made an attempt to get up for a 
while, and thought I should be able to walk with crutches, but 
the moment my servant put me in an upright position I became 
giddy and fatigued, and was only too happy to lie down again ; 
and yet, strange to say, the next morning I decided to try again, 
and so far succeeded as to take a couple of steps, during which 
time my stretcher was moved so that I could see out of the 
window, which gave me new life. 

‘In another week I determined to see if I could sit on a 
horse, and had one prepared with pillows on the saddle. It 
was backed up to the great stairs in the house I was in. I had 
got as far as the first step, and did not anticipate any difficulty 
in descending on crutches with my leg hung by a sling from 
my neck, when I very nearly fell head foremost from top to 
bottom. The effort to recover myself shook me all to pieces, 
and I was taken back to bed. I did not dare to tell West. 
In a few days I tried again more cautiously and had actually 
got on the horse, when, to my horror, who should walk up but 
West! He wasted no time in scolding me, but my servants 
“caught it.’”’. He directed them to take me back at once to 
my bedroom, superintended the operation, and walked off so 
angry that he would not speak to me. I was good for a while, 
but West was summoned to join the Army destined to invest 
Burgos, and I began to plan a journey to Madrid. I had not 
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yet ridden 200 yards and I felt sure I could ride. 150 
miles. The fact was, that before I was. hit, I was so 
accustomed to living on horseback, that it presented itself 
to me as my easiest position, and it was not until I was 
outside the town of Salamanca that I began to think of what a 
folly I was committing. My thigh began to ache so much that 
before a mile had been accomplished I was lifted off and placed 
on the grass. After an hour’s rest I was again put upon my 
pillowed saddle to return to Salamanca, but the rest of the convoy 
having to reach Alba de Tormes, and one of the party being 
a surgeon, I thought I might get so far. I was young then, and 
took a good deal of killing it appears, for in that miserable state 
I continued to move a little every day until I reached the Escurial, 
where I halted for a few days very ill and quite knocked up. 

“I could see but little of ‘‘the wonder’’; indeed I was in 
such constant pain my curiosity was almost cured, but I remem- 
ber having had myself laid on my back on the grand staircase 
to gaze at the dome. As soon as I could move I set out for, 
and actually did reach, Madrid, whence I was ordered to England 
as there was no chance of my being able to do any duty for 
some time.’ 

Here this paper ends, but among the others there are a few 
pages which refer to the time when Colonel Synge was confined 
to his room in Salamanca. The story runs as follows : 

‘ Before we advanced as far as Salamanca we had had some 
little skirmishing with the rear guard of the enemy, who made a 
show of keeping us in check. I was desired to take a squadron of 
cavalry, and ascertain if a river was fordable, somewhat lower 
down than where the Duke was then operating. I had not gone 
very far when, perceiving a mill a little out of my route, I left the 
squadron and rode across to try and procure the information 
from the miller. As I approached his house my attention was 
attracted by the figure of a female more than usually well 
dressed, standing outside a garden on the road I was to pass. 
It was so very long since my eyes had been blessed with the 
sight of a lady, that I stared as if something supernatural had 
crossed my path. I was as civil as I could be in one minute, 
but ended in the next by saying I must leave her. I could 
only point to the squadron which had halted awaiting my return. 
Nevertheless she said that I must stop to answer one question. 
She told me that she had heard that the British Army was 
advancing and that a battle was likely to take place in Salamanca. 
In dread of this she had left her house in the town and had 
come to conceal herself with the miller, one of her tenants. 
Alarmed and embarrassed at not having the advice she antici- 
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pated from her friends, she had determined to ask a British officer 
if she was safe where she was for a day or two. I implored her 
not to judge British officers by the apparent want of feeling in her 
first acquaintance, for I had already stayed longer than the 
importance of my duty permitted. 

“I advised her to stay where she was and to make herself 
known to the Commanding Officer of the first detachment that 
arrived at the mill, but that if it were possible, though from 
the nature of the service I was employed on it was most improb- 
able, I would return and see how I could serve her. I then told her 
the name of my General, which she would find was well known, 
and that I was his Aide-de-Camp. In thanking me and in saying 
farewell, she added, ‘‘ If you ever do take yonder city, which I 
fear is impossible, think of No. 42 Calle de Zamora, and give me 
an opportunity of repeating my thanks.’’ I vowed to take the 
town if it were only to see her again, and having asked one ques- 
tion of the miller, galloped off to verify his account of the ford. 

‘It happened that when I had been some days in the billet 
after my wound, I began to ask questions as to what part of 
the town I was in, and the name of the Calle de Zamora struck 
a chord. I then ventured to ask in what part of the street 
No. 42 was. ‘‘Oh!”’ said my informant, ‘‘ that is exactly 
opposite, and Marshal Beresford, who was also wounded, is 
there.”” 

‘I then sent West to tell the lady that the first British 
officer she ever saw was opposite to her, delighted to hear she 
was safe at home, and that only for a wound received in taking 
the town for her sake, would have himself visited her in person. 
In a short time two smart maids asked to be admitted and 
were ushered in. They came on the part of the lady opposite 
to inform themselves of my state and ascertain whether she 
could be of any use. I was desperately ill at the time, but I 
sent back word that if I survived I would call on her whenever 
I could get so far. Every morning my two maidens came for 
their bulletin, and when at last I became so bad that there 
appeared little hope of me, one fine morning in walked my 
Dulcinea herself. Our meeting was tender. She loved me for 
the dangers I had passed, and I her, that she did pity them. 
I am afraid I must own that I wished her safe at home, for I 
was at death’s door. My watchful friend West forbade any 
more visits until I was out of danger, after which my inamorata 
began the meetings anew, until I fancied for her some name 
of chivalry and that I was her Knight of the Lance. But all 
illusion was soon to vanish. Hitherto my fair one came early, 
impatient to know how I had slept, but one day her visit was 
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postponed until after dinner, when—Oh, Dulcinea! Oh, queen 
of my Chateau en Espagne! What have you been and gone 
and done? eaten at least a stone of pure garlic! Nothing less 
could have filled the whole room with the odour. I was cured 
of one of my wounds by a single breath!!! The very recollec- 
tion of the garlic always prevents me from remembering any 


more.’ 


F. St. L. Torrennam. 





‘THE EDINBURGH REVIEW’ ON 
CARDINAL NEWMAN 


THE appearance of Newman’s biography has naturally called 
forth a good many estimates of the Cardinal’s published 
works and of his position as a writer and thinker. Many of 
these estimates have illustrated forcibly the remark of the late 
Mr. R. H. Hutton that very few of his critics carefully study 
Newman’s career and writings as a whole—a study quite essential 
to the true understanding of his mind. There are few men in 
respect of whose opinions really able writers have made such 
amazing blunders, due perhaps in part to the fact that some of 
his ultimate conclusions appear to these writers so superstitious as 
to warrant them in being certain beforehand that his thought 
cannot be very deep. Mr. Hutton selects as an instance what 
he calls an ‘astoundingly unintelligent’ criticism passed by 
Professor Huxley on a passage in the Essay on Miracles. 
Newman is speaking of traditional stories of past events, and 
points out that if they are very long past, the evidence for them 
may naturally have perished. The absence of evidence is no 
proof of their falsity. For evidence is not to be expected. 
They can neither be proved true nor proved false. He uses 
the phrase ‘as if evidence were the test of truth,’ and Huxley 
retorted in the following passage : 


‘ As if evidence were the test of truth!’ although the truth in question 
is the occurrence or non-occurrence of certain phenomena at a certain time 
or place. This sudden revelation of the great gulf fixed between the 
ecclesiastical and the scientific mind is enough to take away the breath 
of one unfamiliar with the clerical organ. 


Mr. Hutton pointed out that Newman’s words were in reality 
a truism. He did not say that evidence was unnecessary in 
order that we might know such facts, but only that its absence 
in such a case did not disprove them. ‘A looser or more careless 
bit of interpretation,’ added Mr. Hutton, ‘of a very exact 
writer I never read than Professor Huxley’s criticism.’ * 


* See Cardinal Newman, by R. H. Hutton, pp. 60 seg. (Methuen.) 
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Probably few people have taken Dr. Edwin Abbott very 
seriously, but his book entitled Philomythus is full of criticisms 
which equally miss Newman’s meaning because the writer is 
certain beforehand that Newman is aiming at the justification of 
superstitious beliefs rather than carefully analysing the mental 
processes. 

It had been my intention to review several of the more 
serious misunderstandings of Newman’s drift to which the 
appearance of my book has given occasion, but the article in 
The Edinburgh Review of April contains such remarkable illus- 
trations of Mr. Hutton’s saying that for the moment it claims 
all my attention.? The reviewer uses very strong epithets in 
respect of the subject of his attack. He accuses him of ‘ refined 
brutality,’ speaks of some of his controversial retorts as ‘ dis- 
agreeable and insulting,’ charges him with exhibiting ‘the 
Catholic ferocity—the cruellest spirit on earth.’ I make no 
complaint of strong language used in replying to one who himself, 
on occasion, hit hard; but I think that two conditions are needed 
to justify it. In the first place, it should be used only in an 
essay in which real care is taken to understand the person 
thus criticised. Otherwise it savours of barbaric abuse. Secondly, 
I do not think such language should be used by a writer who 
fires from behind the wall of an anonymous publication. If 
you abuse an eminent man you should accept the responsibility 
of doing so, and have the courage of your invective. You 
should not strike at a dead man’s reputation ferociously without 
giving his defenders the opportunity of challenging you or 
prosecuting you for libel before the courts of public opinion. 

The Edinburgh reviewer's inspection of Newman’s writings 
has been to all appearances so cursory as to lead him to mis- 
apprehensions some of which are not far short of ludicrous. 
It is not a case of a slight misunderstanding here or a slight mis- 
understanding there of the meaning of a very subtle writer, but 
he is apparently unacquainted with salient and well-known 
features of Newman’s thought. Doubtless on some subjects 
passages may be quoted from Newman which, to a hasty reader, 
appear opposite to the drift of other passages. The writer cited in 
the introductory chapter to Newman’s biography notes how the 
Roman theologians were puzzled by Newman’s apparent com- 
bination of liberalism and ultramontanism, of maximism and 
minimism. But if a critic, instead of endeavouring to master the 
somewhat subtle positions which such opposite currents mark 
out, wholly ignores one line of thought and devotes himself 
exclusively to its opposite as though it gave the man’s whole 


2 T should have noticed the article sooner, but owing to absence from England 
I did not see it until some time had elapsed after its appearance. 
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position, he is landed in very absurd conclusions. And if in the 
lines of argument he does recognise he neglects the explanations 
whereby the author guards against misunderstanding, the results 
are yet more absurd. This is what the Edinburgh reviewer has 
done. The result is an account of Newman’s views which has not 
even the likeness of a caricature. 

Let me take a few specimens of his treatment in the order 
in which they come. The first which I find is not one of the 
worst, but it is sufficiently remarkable as betraying unacquaint- 
ance with Newman’s intellectual temper. 

The writer quotes from Mark Pattison’s estimate of the 
limitations of the Oxford writers of 1830 and the prejudiced 
view of history to which, in his opinion, they led, and then 
proceeds as follows : 


Newman never, all through his life, took a step towards overcoming 
this early prejudice. He imagined a golden age of the Church, or several 
golden ages, and found them in ‘the first three centuries,’ in the time 
of Alfred the Great or of Edward the Confessor, or in the seventeenth 
century. He was only sure that the sixteenth century was made of much 
baser metal. This unhistorical idealisation of the past, even of a barbarous 
past, was very characteristic of Newman and his friends. They bequeathed 
to the Anglican Church the strange legend of an age of pure doctrine and 
heroic practice, to which it should be our aim to ‘return.’ The real 
strength of this legend lies in the fact that it has no historical foundation. 
The ideal which is presented as a return or a revival is nothing of the kind, 
but a creation of our own time, projected by the imagination into the past, 
from which it comes back with a halo of authority. Newman had his full 
share of these illusions. (p. 273.) 


Now here, be it observed, the writer is not content with 
stating that Newman looked back—as he certainly did—with 
regret at certain doctrines which the Church of England had 
maintained in earlier days and had since lost, or that his imagina- 
tion was fired by certain episodes in Church history. He 
accuses Newman of unhistorical idealisation of the actual- state 
of things in the past, and even in a barbarous past, and of 
wishing to return to it as ideally good for our own days also. 

Any careful student of Newman knows that this picture is 
not only inexact, but the direct contrary to Newman’s temper 
of mind. His whole view of Church history was pessimistic, 
not optimistic. When the late Sir Rowland Blennerhassett once 
spoke to him of certain alleged episodes connected with the 
Vatican Council, Newman replied : ‘ Yes, they are very shocking, 
but they are nothing to what occurred during some of the earlier 
Councils.” In his Essay on Development he gives it as a 
note of the true Church in the fifth and sixth centuries that in 
some places ‘its members are degenerate and corrupt, and 
surpassed in conscientiousness and virtue as in the gifts of 
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intellect by the very heretics whom it condemns.’ He protested 
emphatically against the optimism of those of his followers who 
were unfamiliar with history like W. G. Ward, or those who 
did not recognise its anomalies like T. W. Allies. It will be 
sufficient to illustrate his temper of mind by quoting a few 
passages from a letter addressed to Mr. T. W. Allies while 
he was writing his Formation of Christendom. Mr. Allies had 
in his book treated as an ideal aim for all times the union of 
Church and State, and other features in the. civilisation intro- 
duced by Charlemagne and existing in the reigns of Alfred and 
Edward the Confessor. Newman writes to him as follows : 


My position is, that there is no probability in facts (i.e. no evidence) 
that one organisation of society saves more souls than another. . . . On 
the other hand, that one system (i.e. the mediwval and others besides 
it) accidentally, i.e. at a given time and place, is better suited than 
another for the object, I not only grant, but would maintain. And 
I fully concede, that this or that method of State action (humanly speaking) 
is absolutely necessary at a certain crisis, in order to extricate the Church 
from existing difficulties, and set her on her course again; though this 
remark applies to Victor Emmanuel quite as well as to Charlemagne 
(without of course denying the sin of the one and the merit of the other), 
and, moreover, allows me to consider that a system, e.g. the medieval, 
enforced out of season may save fewer souls than some other system. . . 

I grant that State protection, patronage, sanction, is [an immense gain] 
in its abstract idea, but is State patronage always so in fact, and in the 
concrete? I say, no, because in fact patronage always has been, always will 
be, something besides patronage, in mundo maligno; it will be interference. 
When the State gives, it will always take. The Quid pro quo in Christian 
legislation is Imperial Prerogative. Constantine built churches, and 
delivered his opinion about orthodoxy and heresy. He honoured bishops, 
but he introduced himself, and preached to them, in their Ccumenical 
Assembly, and called himself a ‘ bishop for external matters.’ We must 
consider, then, what State Patronage in the concrete connotes, viz. State 
influence in holy things. ... I am not speaking against ecclesiastical 
establishments ; I am but asking whether there is proof that the Church 
saves more souls when established, than when persecuted, or than when 
tolerated. . . . May not I prefer, at this day, for the saving of souls, a 
Gallio for my ruler to a Philip II., a Gamaliel to a St. Louis ?? 


I think I am speaking well within the mark when I say 
that the passage I have quoted from the Edinburgh Review 
ascribes an attitude of mind and a quality of historical judgments 
to Newman entirely different from those visible in his own 
written words. 

But far more misleading are the pages in which the reviewer 
professes to give an account of Newman’s views on the human 
reason which he holds to be very disparaging to that faculty. 

A critic may be excused for missing some of the qualifica- 
tions introduced by a very subtle writer in the exposition of 


> Life of T. W. Allies, p. 120. (Burns and Oates.) 
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his general theory. Still more may he be excused where some 
of those qualifications indicate a mind of extraordinary com- 
plexity and at first sight present paradoxes, or statements not 
quite in line with the general drift. But what is to be said if 
he simply strings together a certain number of qualifications and 
apparent paradoxes and gives them as if they were the whole | 
theory? Yet this is what has happened in the document which 
I am reviewing. Newman’s general argument is contained in 
the University Sermons, the Grammar of Assent, The Idea 
of a University, and the Apologia. So far as it is con- 
cerned with the disparagement of the results of explicit reason- 
ing in certain conditions its outcome is somewhat as follows : 
The development of human reason in civilised society is found, 
as a matter of experience, not to be favourable to religious belief. 
Are we then to conclude that the human reason witnesses 
against religion? The alternative is that civilisation is apt to 
bring along with its development of the reasoning powers a 
certain sophistication of mind and a certain worldliness of mental 
atmosphere which are in the matter of religious belief unfavour- 
able to the interests of right reason and truth. This latter 
alternative Newman accepts. He holds that the reason is apt, 
when given free rein, to travel beyond its natural sphere, and in 
so doing to make tangles it cannot resolve, and to reject truths 
which its own action has thus obscured. Moreover in an evil 
world it gets steeped in an atmosphere which dims its perception 
of religious first principles. 

Newman’s argument in general pits judgment and accurate 
perception against cleverness and ingenuity in some urgent 
matters which admit neither of demonstration nor of scientific 
induction. Common-sense is often a truer guide (he holds) than 
ingenuity. ‘A man,’ he says, ‘may reason well and argue 
badly, or vice versa.’ Reason in this higher sense is to be 
trusted. Reasoning in the sense of clever argument is in certain 
circumstances untrustworthy. It is often special pleading. Our 
conscience tells us our often painful duty; and its judgment 
represents our rational nature in the truest sense. Yet the world 
or the tempter will suggest plenty of unanswerable arguments to 
prove that a pleasanter course is a right one.‘ The abnormal 
development of the dialectical faculty by increased civilisation is 
not favourable in matters of fundamental religious belief to that 
purity of perception and single eye for truth which is our chief . 
security for starting from and adhering to true first principles. 
And it is on the first principles we accept that our decision really 

* This is of course the meaning of the reference to Eve in one of Newman’s 
sermons, on which the reviewer bestows his undiscerning scorn. (Edinburgh 
Review, p. 276.) 
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depends. The evidence is sufficient for those who start from true 
first principles, insufficient for those who do not. Just as 
excessive civilisation is not favourable to civic virtue, which is 
found to greater perfection in the simpler lives of more primitive 
societies, so too in the case of religious belief. The develop- 
ment of civilisation is, on the other hand, favourable to science, 
in which there is no such liability to error or delicacy of percep- 
tion needed in the matter of first principles; in which there is 
no temptation to be indifferent to the truth, and in which accurate 
experiment and the actual reasoning process are the sole con- 
siderations of importance. 

Newman’s contention, then, is that right reason is on the side 
of religion and that irreligious reasonings are not trustworthy 
exercises of the reason, but are vitiated by the false assumptions 
which underlie them. The presence of the Christian Church is 
needed in a civilised community to preserve the influence of reli- 
gious first principles and to counteract the false assumptions of an 
irreligious world. That. he distrusts the actual reasonings of able 
men of the world on primary religious beliefs is therefore true. 
He also holds the habit of mind characteristic of devotees of 
physical science to be in some ways unfavourable to religion. 
But such a mistrust is not a mere theory, but the recognition of 
a fact, whether or no he exaggerates its extent. Educated men 
do at all events in many cases adopt an irreligious philosophy. 
Huxley, Tyndall, the agnostic don at Oxford and Cambridge, 
were true characters in history, and not the inventions of a theorist. 
And they represent a large class still, for naturalism has plenty 
of advocates in our own day, though their language has changed. 
However undeniable it may be in the opinion of the Edinburgh 
reviewer (and in Newman’s own opinion) that a true philosophy 
justifies religious belief, and that the reasoning which impugns it 
is a false philosophy, in point of fact the false philosophy is apt to 
prevail with many of the best-educated men,* and Newman asks 


5 In the Apologia we read as follows : ‘I know that even the unaided reason 
when correctly exercised, leads to a belief in God, in the immortality of the 
soul, and in a future retribution; but I am considering the faculty of reason 
ectually and historically ; and in this point of view, I do not think I am wrong 
in saying that its tendency is towards a simple unbelief in matters of religion. 
No truth, however sacred, can stand against it, in the long run; and hence it 
is that in the pagan world, when our Lord came, the last traces of the 
religious knowledge of former times were all but disappearing from those portions 
of the world in which the intellect had been active and had had a career. And 
in these latter days, in like manner, outside the Catholic Church things are 
tending—with far greater rapidity than in that old time from the circumstance 
of the age—to atheism in one shape or other. What a scene, what a prospect, 
dozs the whole of Europe present at this day! And not only Europe, but every 
government and every civilisation through the world which is under the influence 
of the European mind!’ (p. 243.) Later on Newman explained that by the 
phrase ‘ reason actually and historically’ he meant reason exercised under the 
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these two questions : Wherein is the philosophy false, and Why 
does it prevail? It is false because it assumes in reasoning about 
religion secular maxims which do not apply to religion, and it 
prevails because men living in an irreligious society are apt to 
imbibe the maxims of that society. The judgment is warped by 
these maxims. The sensitiveness of the mind to religious first 
principles, like the perceptions of the artist, is—as has just been 
said—delicate and easily dimmed. A wine-taster must not drink 
to excess, or he loses his powers of discrimination. An artist friend 
of mine once told me that he had to be very careful as to the 
colours among which he lived, as he found that they affected 
materially the accuracy of his perception of artistic effects and his 
powers of designing. So, too, in the case of religion ‘ evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners,’ and as the truth of conclu- 
sions from the most accurate trains of reasoning depends on their 
starting from true first principles, if we would obtain the results 
of right reason, and not those of a man sophisticated by the 
unconscious adoption of false maxims, the intellect must be 
exercised on such subjects in an atmosphere free from corrupt 
influences. 

So far from this particular view of Newman’s being in oppo- 
sition, as the reviewer holds, to the teaching of the Scholastics, 
it deals with a point of which scholastic manuals take no account. 
They treat of the true philosophy of religion. Newman deals 
with a wholly different question—with the conditions which are 
apt to predispose the mind to accept a true philosophy, and the 
conditions which lead it to adopt a false philosophy. If thé 
reviewer is prepared to maintain that as a matter of fact able 
men do not adopt philosophies which issue in unbelief, then he 
may no doubt hold that Newman is unduly mistrustful of the 
human reason ; but in that case he will hardly receive credit for 
an adequate recognition of the existing world of thought. If 
he admits the fact that very many educated men do accept an 
irreligious philosophy, he himself mistrusts the human reason 
in the only sense in which Newman did so—that is to say, in 
its actual operations in dealing with fundamental religious belief 
as distinguished from its lawful use. 

Whether the above view be sensible or foolish, deep or shallow, 
it expresses the sense in which Newman distrusted—not the 
human reason—but human reasoning on religious belief. And 


influence of that world in which ‘error spreads and becomes authority,’ in which 
‘assumptions and false reasonings are received without question as certain truths 
on the credit of alternate appeals and mutual cheers and imprimaturs.’ He 
added : ‘In no case need the reasoning faculty itself be to blame or responsible 
except when identified with the assumptions of which it is the instrument.’ 
‘Life of Newman, vol. ii, pp. 506-507.) 
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his critic entirely misses its drift and limitations. He charges 
Newman simply with a general mistrust of the human reason, 
not in religion only, but in all departments. He accuses him 
of being both credulous and sceptical—credulous because, as he 
does not acquiesce in scepticism, and yet mistrusts the reason, 
his beliefs must by necessary inference be due to irrational 
credulity. He sums up his charge in the following passage : 


Newman’s scepticism was not doubtfulness about matters of faith; it 
was only a wholly unjustifiable contempt and distrust for the unaided 
activity of the human mind. This activity, as far as he could see, produced 
only various forms of ‘liberalism,’ which he strangely enough regarded 
as a kind of ‘scepticism.’ (p. 280.) 


Here I may remark, parenthetically, that the reviewer appears 
to be unacquainted with Newman’s well-known definition of the 
‘liberalism ’ he opposes, and of its connexion with scepticism. 
* By liberalism I mean,’ he says, ‘false liberty of thought, or 
the exercise of thought upon matters in which, from the con- 
stitution of the human mind, thought cannot be brought to any 
successful issue, and therefore is out of place.’* As to the 
reviewer's sweeping and unqualified charge against Newman 
of contempt and distrust for the unaided activity of the human 
mind, I am tempted to ask has he ever read Newman’s Lecture 
on Christianity and Scientific Investigation? It is one long 
plea for the trustworthiness of the unaided human reason in 
astronomy, geology, physiology, ethnology, political economy, 
and history (he gives this list of the sciences), for its free- 
dom and immunity from theological interference on the 
express ground that in such matters the human reason is in 
the long run to be trusted. The lecture is one long-continued 
illustration of this pregnant sentence in one of his letters: 
‘Truth is wrought out by many minds working freely together.’ 
How does the reviewer’s crude statement of Newman’s position 
tally with the following passages from this lecture? 


It is a matter of primary importance in the cultivation of those sciences 
in which truth is discoverable by the human intellect that the investigator 
should be free, independent, unshackled in his movements. ... We can 
indeed, if we will, refuse to allow of investigation or research altogether, 
but if we invite reason to take its place in our schools, we must let reason 
have fair and full play. If we reason we must submit to the conditions 
of reason. We cannot use it by halves; we must use it as proceeding from 
Him who has also given us Revelation, and to be ever interpreting its 
processes and diverting its attention by objections brought from a higher 
knowledge is parallel to the landsman’s dismay in the changes of the courses 
of a vessel on which he has deliberately embarked, and argues surely some 
distrust either in the powers of reason, on the one hand, or the certainty 
of revealed truth on the other. ... What I would urge upon everyone, 


* See Apologia, p. 288. 
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whatever may be his particular line of research . . . is a great and firm 
belief in the sovereignty of truth. Error may flourish for a time, but truth 
will prevail in the end. The only effect of error is ultimately to promote 
truth. Theories, speculations, hypotheses are started, perhaps they are 
to die; still, not before they have suggested ideas better than themselves. 
Thus better ideas are taken up in turn by other men, and if they do not 
yet lead to truth, nevertheless they lead to what is nearer to truth than 
themselves, and thus knowledge, on the whole, makes progress.’ 


This side of Newman’s teaching being apparently simply outside 
the reading of the Edinburgh reviewer, he has no misgiving 
in the hasty interpretations, which follow on the next page, of 
some very careful criticisms on Newman’s part of certain 
philosophical theories which he considers have passed current 
too readily. The reviewer is looking for illustrations of 
Newman’s wholesale credulity and contempt of reason, his 
indiscriminate acceptance of unproved assumptions, and he thinks 
he has found them. The reviewer writes as follows : 


Locke . . . lays down a canon which condemns absolutely the Cardinal’s 
doctrine of assent. ‘There is one unerring mark,’ he says, ‘by which a 
man may know whether he is a lover of truth in earnest, namely, the not 
entertaining any proposition with greater assurance than the proofs it is 
built on will warrant.’ Newman himself quotes this dictum, and argues 
against it that men do, as a matter of fact, form their judgments in a 
very different fashion. To most people, however, the fact that opinions 
are so manufactured is no proof that they ought to be so. To most people 
it seems plain that the practical necessity of making unverified assump- 
tions, and the habit of clinging to them because we have made them, even 
after their falsity has been exposed, is a satisfactory explanation of the 
prevalence of error, but not a reason for acquiescing init. It is useful, they 
hold, to point out how assumption has a perilous tendency to pass for 
proof, not that we may contentedly confuse assumption with proof, but that 
we may be on our guard against doing so. But such is Newman’s dislike 
of ‘reason’ that he rejoices to find that the majority of mankind are, in 
fact, not guided by it. (p. 281.) 


This passage, be it observed, is made the basis for the 
reviewer's remark which immediately precedes it that ‘ judged by 
ordinary standards, Newman’s criteria of belief do seem incom- 
patible with intellectual honesty.’* Yet Newman’s criticism of 
Locke has an entirely different trend from the above account 
of it. One of his objections to Locke’s view is largely one of 
terminology. His criticism runs as follows : 


When I assent (he writes) to a doubtfulness or a probability, my assent, 
as such, is as complete as if I assented to a truth. It is not a certain 


degree of assent.°® 
He criticises the phrase ‘degrees of assent,’ then, not on the 
ground that beliefs have not many degrees of probability, or that 


’ Idea of a University, pp. 471 seq. * The italics are my own. 
* Grammar of Assent, p. 175. 
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assumptions should be clung to as tenaciously as certainties, but 
because it is the ‘ proposition’ and not the ‘assent’ which is 
properly said to have degrees of certainty. ‘I assent to a 
probability’ is (he holds) an exacter form of expression than ‘I 
have a probable assent.’ This may be a refinement, but it has 
no relation to confusing assumptions or probabilities with 
certainties. 

But apart from this, Newman maintains two positions of 
importance, neither of which the reviewer seems to have under- 
stood at all. One of them he considers that Locke himself 
partially recognised." Newman maintains that moral proof may 
make a proposition so certain to us that the addition of yet further 
evidence cannot in fact increase the firmness of assent. For 
example, in the instance to which he frequently recurs—the 
conviction which any of us has that Great Britain is an island 
is based on an irresistible cumulus of moral proof. If one of 
us for the first time actually sailed round the island the evidence 
would be increased for him, as direct experiment affords stronger 
evidence than moral proof; nevertheless, Newman holds that it 
would be absurd and unreasonable to tell a man that he ought 
to give a higher degree of assent to the proposition after he has 
sailed round. He was certain before he sailed; he cannot if 
he tries be more certain after. Here there is no ‘clinging’ to 
‘unverified assumptions’ of which ‘the falsity has been 
exposed.’ The point is that the proof is already so great that 
further verification is superfluous and cannot make the mind 
more certain. ‘A hundred and one eye-witnesses,’ he writes to 
William Froude, ‘ add strength to the inference drawn from the 
evidence of a hundred, but not to the assent which that evidence 
creates.’ 

But the most important point that Newman is making is 
more fully developed later in the book. He does hold against 
Locke that we may sometimes have a right to a certainty greater 
than we can justify by producible evidence. But he establishes 
his case by arguments and illustrations which his critic appears 
simply to have missed the force of. His position is contained 
in the following passages : 

This I conceive to be the real method of. reasoning in concrete matters ; 

It does not supersede the logical form of inference, but is one and 
the same with it; only it is no longer an abstraction, but carried out into 
the realities of life, its premisses being instinct with the substance and the 
momentum of that mass of probabilities which, acting upon each other 
in correction, and confirmation, carry it home definitely to the individual 
case, which is its original scope. ... The mind is unequal to a complete 
analysis of the motives which carry it on to a particular conclusion, and 
is swayed and determined by a body of proof, which it recognises only as 
a body, and not in its constituent parts.1 

1° Grammar of Assent, p. 161. " Ibid. p. 292. 
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In illustration of this position he returns to the instance 
already given—the grounds any of us have for believing that 
England is an island. He writes as follows: 


We are all absolutely certain, beyond the possibility of doubt, that Great 
Britain is anisland. We give to that proposition our deliberate and uncon- 
ditional adhesion. There is no security on which we should be better content 
to stake our interests, our property, our welfare, than on the fact that we 
are living in an island. We have no fear of any geographical discovery 
which may reverse our belief. We should be amused or angry at the asser- 
tion, as a bad jest, did anyone say that we were at this time joined to the 
mainland in Norway or in France, though a canal was cut across the isthmus. 
We are as little exposed to the misgiving, ‘ Perhaps we are not on an island 
after all,’ as to the question, ‘Is it quite certain that the angle in a semi- 
circle is a right angle?’ It isa simple and primary truth with us, if any 
truth is such; to believe it is as legitimate an exercise of assent, as there 
are legitimate exercises of doubt or of opinion. This is the position of our 
minds towards our insularity ; yet are the arguments producible for it (to 
use the common expression) in black and white commensurate with this 
overpowering certitude about it ? 

Our reasons for believing that we are circumnavigable are such as these: 
first, we have been so taught in our childhood, and it is so in all the 
maps; next, we have never heard it contradicted or questioned; on the 
contrary, everyone whom we have heard speak on the subject of Great 
Britain, every book we have read, invariably took it for granted ; our whole 
national history, the routine transactions and current events of the country, 
our social and commercial system, our political relations with foreigners, 
imply it in one way or another. Numberless facts, or what we consider 
facts, rest on the truth of it; no received fact rests on its being otherwise. 
If there is anywhere a junction between us and the continent, where is it? 
and how do we know it? Is it in the north or in the south? There is a 
manifest reductio ad absurdum attached to the notion that we can be 
deceived on such a point as this. 

However, negative arguments and circumstantial evidence are not all, 
in such a matter, which we have a right to require. They are not the 
highest kind of proof possible. Those who have circumnavigated the island 
have a right to be certain: have we ever ourselves even fallen in with anyone 
who has? And as to the common belief, what is the proof that we are not 
all of us believing it on the credit of each other? And then, when it is 
said that everyone believes it, and everything implies it, how much comes 
home to me personally of this ‘everyone’ and ‘everything’? The question 
is, Why do I believe it myself? A living statesman is said to have fancied 
Demerara an island ; his belief was an impression ; have we personally more 
than an impression, if we view the matter argumentatively, a lifelong 
impression about Great Britain, like the belief, so long and so widely enter- 
tained, that the earth was immovable and the sun careered round it? I 
am not at all insinuating that we are not rational in our certitude; I only 
mean that we cannot analyse a proof satisfactorily, the result of which 


good sense actually guarantees to us.'? 
Newman’s inference from all this is that the fact that a man finds 
he cannot bring out to his satisfaction proofs of revelation equal 
to the strength of his conviction does not in itself prove that he 
2 Grammar of Assent, p. 294. 
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ought to abate the strength of his belief. His grounds may be 
adequate. He may be conscious of their adequacy. Yet their 
details may be partly forgotten, or he may be unequal to their 
full analysis. What conceivable relationship has this view to 
any attempt to justify ‘clinging’ to ‘unverified assumptions ’ 
after ‘ their falsity has been exposed ’? 

As far as I can see the Edinburgh reviewer has not understood 
any one of the three points for which Newman is contending 
in his criticism of Locke. 

But he does in part understand the doctrine of the ‘ illative 
sense’ which is implied in this last criticism of Newman’s on 
Locke, and calls it—not very happily—‘ personalism.’ 

The reviewer apprehends Newman’s contention that the 
whole of a man reasons—that the process includes the use he 
makes of feeling and imagination, as well as of logic. It is the 
whole person that reasons, and decides on the outcome of his 
reasons, and therefore the reviewer calls the theory ‘ personalism.’ 
He does not, however, take notice of an equally important part 
of Newman’s theory, viz. that the living mind to which he 
appeals as final arbiter weighs all the relevant evidence, explicit 
as well as implicit; that it takes into consideration all its own 
past personal experiences, sometimes incommunicable to others, 
without, however, failing to weigh also the relevant external 
evidences which are accessible to all men alike. Newman’s 
doctrine is, therefore, much more comprehensive than what the 
reviewer credits him with in his description of ‘ personalism.’ 
Moreover, there is no justification whatever for his statement 
that Newman sometimes identifies ‘personalism’ with ‘con- 
science’ (p. 278). He treats conscience as supplying certain 
first principles indispensable to religious inquiry, and it thus 
takes an important part in the informal reasoning and assent 
which the reviewer calls ‘ personalism’; but an occasional factor 
in the process is not the process itself. 

How inadequately the reviewer has grasped Newman’s 
account of the ‘illative sense’ may be seen from the following 
really amazing sentence which purports to be a reductio ad 
absurdum of Newman’s view : 


What kind of knowledge is it which is acquired, not by the exercise of 
the discursive intellect or by the evidence of our senses, but by the affirma- 
tions of our basal personality? (p. 282.) © 


The reviewer does not appear to see that Newman’s theory 
rests, not on any disposition to dispense with the exercise of 
the discursive intellect, or with the evidence of our senses in 
dealing with the field of knowledge as a whole, but on his 
observation of the fact that more evidence is very often present 
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to the individual mind than the discursive intellect explicitly 
recognises. The explicit operations of the intellect are not to be 
ignored, but to be supplemented. When an experienced general 
draws conclusions from what his senses and his discursive intel- 
lect bring home to him as to the operations of the enemy, he 
takes account also, in estimating the significance of the facts 
and deciding what counter-move will be wisest, of the sub- 
conscious knowledge which his own long military experience has 
given him, and which materially aids in bringing him to a right 
conclusion. To the faculty which takes in, as by an instinct, 
all the relevant considerations of which the mind is conscious 
and subconscious, and draws its own conclusions from them, 
Newman gives the name of ‘ illative sense.’ So little does the 
reviewer understand this that he proceeds naively to object that 
‘the legitimate province of ‘‘ personalism’’ lies in the region 
of general ideas, or rather in the Weltanschauung as a whole,’ 
and not in matters to be decided by evidence. That is to say, 
he has simply missed the most characteristic part of Newman’s 
theory—namely, that the mind in reasoning in concrete matters 
sums up instinctively the whole of the relevant evidence of which 
its multiform experience has made it aware. I can imagine 
@ person possibly deriving the reviewer’s bald and inadequate 
impression from glancing at an isolated page of the Grammar 
of Assent, because the subject is naturally treated bit by bit, 
and there are pages which deal with the mind’s decision and not 
with its action in summing-up the evidence. But how anyone 
can read the argument through and preserve such an impression 
passes my understanding. 

The reviewer remarks that ‘‘‘ personalism’’ is beyond 
question a self-sufficient, independent, individualistic doctrine.’ 
I should go further. If personalism were regarded by anyone, 
as the reviewer supposes it to be regarded by Newman, as a 
method of reasoning independent of the careful scrutiny of really 
relevant evidence, as a magical power which can decide without 
weighing proofs pro and con ‘whether Christ was born in 
Bethlehem or Nazareth or whether Nestorius was a heretic’ 
(p. 282), I should call it the theory of a fool. Or again, if 
the doctrine of ‘personalism’ ignored (as he supposes) the 
co-operation of one mind with another in the search for truth, 
it would be equally absurd. But to make either supposition in the 
case of Newman is simply to ignore a side of his teaching quite as 
prominent as that which the reviewer notices. THis position is, 
as I have already pointed out, that knowledge and accuracy in 
the field of facts is attained to entirely by the co ~peration of 
many minds. 

No doubt he does hold that there are some conclusions which 
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a given man may reach with certainty without examining 
evidence which may be brought against them—even though that 


evidence may appear to others very strong. This arises from . 


the nature of the cases in point. The man in question has 
evidence which the others have not: and this evidence is by 
itself decisive. He gives the instance of evidence for a serious 
charge brought against a friend intimately known to us. The 
circumstantial evidence against our friend may appear very 
cogent to the world at large to which he is unknown, yet to 
us who know him intimately the certainty may remain (even 
before examining the evidence) that the charge is false, as being 
simply incompatible with his character. A charge of gross fraud 
against Mr. Pickwick, or of a theft and brutal murder against 
William Dobbin, would rightly be dismissed with confidence by 
_ their friends, however suspicious the circumstances might appear 
to the world at large. Circumstantial evidence of the charge 
almost conclusive to the world that does not know them per- 
sonally would have no weight against our personal knowledge. 

Again, such personal knowledge may be common to many. 
Most educated people know enough to make them certain that 
India really exists and may decline to weigh evidence brought 
against its existence by a crank, before they have succeeded in 
marshalling sufficient proofs to justify their certainty, without 
incurring tke charge of being indifferent to the value of the 
discursive reason or of dispensing with evidence. 

How far the sphere of such personal knowledge extends, 
and how far the sphere of knowledge extends in which the 
co-operation of minds and the scrutiny of all alleged evidence 
is essential, is a further question on which it would be impossible 
to give in a few lines the outcome of Newman’s treatment, which 
runs to hundreds of pages. The general conclusions on matters 
of religion which Newman holds to be justifiable by his principles 
are given in the last chapter of the Grammar of Assent. My 
main object here is to point out that the reviewer has entirely 
ignored elements in Newman's teaching quite as prominent and 
important as those which he in part recognises, and has turned 
Newman’s very careful, though tentative, process of psychological 
investigation into an ingenious defence of credulity based on 
theoretic scepticism. If Newman had held the crude theories 
expounded in the Edinburgh Review he certainly would not have 
been a thinker of exceptionally acute intelligence, but rather 
the reverse. His analysis of reasoning on religion and his theory 
of assent speak a language which his critic has simply not under- 
stood, though he is quite unsuspicious of the fact. The word 
‘reason’ is more than once used by him and by his critic in 
entirely different senses. But the reviewer is too hot and angry 
to notice this, and plods on. In reading his remarks, so con- 
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temptuous and so ludicrous in their failure to enter into the mind 
of the man he abuses, the present writer was forcibly reminded 
of the hearty contempt of the British soldier, in the days of the 
wars with ‘ Boney,’ for the Frenchman and all his ways. ‘Those 
damned Frenchies, not content with jabbering in an absurd 
lingo, call things by their wrong names. Everyone knows that 
a ‘‘ shoe ’’ is a “‘ shoe,’’ but these French frogs will call a cabbage 
a ‘‘shoe’’!’ 

I ought, however, to notice the one point on which it may 
fairly be argued that Newman’s view of reason was for a long 
time open to the charge of scepticism—namely, his language on 
first principles. He was so impressed by the intellectual weak- 
ness of cutting the Gordian knot of philosophical difficulty by 
claiming a number of favourite principles as ‘ self-evident,’ that 
for a long time he was apt to speak of all first principles as 
‘assumptions.’ To the end he deprecated being over-ready to 
call truths ‘self-evident.’ As he humorously put it, people 
called them self-evident ‘ because they were evident in no other 
way.” When, however, Professor Fairbairn pressed home 
against him in his extreme old age the charge of a sceptical view 
of the human reason he repaired this omission. It would have 
been to contradict his lifelong use of language to employ the term 
‘reason,’ as Hamilton does, for the locus principiorum, or faculty 
of first principles. But he expressly admitted in his reply to 
Dr. Fairbairn that the mind has such a faculty. That faculty 
extends, he points out, beyond the region of religious first 
principles, with which he had already dealt in his treatment 
of the Conscience and Moral Sense. It ‘ includes intuitions, and 
this is what Aristotle calls voids.” 

The reviewer, in the only passage in which he gives an idea 
of part of Newman’s theory which he is good enough to regard 
as ‘ not in itself unreasonable,’ deprecates the ‘ monstrous super- 
stitions ’ it is used by him to justify. He is evidently under the 
same impression as Dr. Abbott, that the Grammar of Assent is 
concerned with establishing principles which may enable 
Newman to believe miracles which the reviewer would consider 
preposterous. And possibly this accounts for the extreme suspici- 
ousness with which he regards Newman’s words. He touches 
them gingerly and will not stay too near them lest he may be 
infected. 

I cannot imagine anyone who reads the Grammar of Assent 
carefully entertaining such an idea of its object. The book is a 
sequel to the University Sermons, and Newman expressly tells 
us in the Apologia that those sermons were the beginning of 
‘an inquiry into the ultimate basis of religious faith prior to the 

13 Life of Newman, ii. p. 508, foot-note. 
a2 
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distinction into creeds.’ The whole burden of the argument in 
both works is concerned with justifying this fundamental belief 
in Christ’s message to mankind, and not with any distinctively 
Roman Catholic position. The question of belief in miracles 
involves considerations so special that Newman devoted to it a 
separate essay, in which he carefully points out exactly how far 
his principles apply to them. And he summarised his argument 
when replying to Kingsley in the Apologia. I am not con- 
cerned with justifying all his personal beliefs as to individual 
alleged miracles, which varied somewhat at different periods of 
his life, but, on the whole, it seems to me that the attributes 
that Mr. Hutton singles out of ‘ candour and reasonableness,’ of 
‘sobriety and discrimination,’ in his treatment are deserved by 
the second Essay on Miracles (which gives his final position on 
the subject), and that of excessive credulity is an absurd charge 
if made by one who believes miracles to be possible at all. Any- 
one who knows the essay will recollect that he does not in it seek 
to establish the miracles he reviews as being provable by the 
principles applied in the Grammar of Assent to our belief in 
revelation ; that is to say, by personal reasoning more various and 
more cogent than we can adequately express. He treats miracles 
as entirely a question of evidence—first for the alleged fact, 
secondly for its being outside the ordinary course of nature, and 
on this second point he considers that modern science makes it 
probable that natural causes account for various facts previously 
regarded by Catholics as supernatural (Apologia, p. 303). The 
chief argumentative point which may be drawn from his essay is 
that those who already do believe in the Incarnation and the 
miracles of the New Testament are often such loose thinkers as 
not to recognise the full extent of their concession. A number 
of the objections which make modern miracles so absurd and 
incredible in their eyes that they will not look at reasons 
alleged for them apply quite equally to the Miraculous Draught 
of Fishes or the Multiplication of the Loaves. Newman does 
therefore contend strongly that it is unreasonable for a believer 
in the Miracles of the New Testament to indulge in an excessive 
a priori incredulity as to the bare possibility of alleged miracles in 
our own time, which is reasonable enough for a man who accepts 
no miracles at all. Beyond this his controversy does not go. 

I will add just a word on one of the specific ‘ monstrous 
superstitions’ alluded to by the reviewer. He twice intimates 
his own scorn and Kingsley’s at an educated man being able to 
believe (as Newman did) in the liquefaction of the blood of 
St. Januarius at Naples. Ignorance is the close ally of scorn, and 
the reviewer is evidently unaware that the fact of its liquefaction 
has been admitted by agnostic men of science who have examined 
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the evidence, as well as by Catholics. In the Rendiconti of the 
Academy of Sciences of 1890 may be read the theory advanced 
by one of these, Professor Albini, of Naples, to account for the 
liquefaction. The point pressed home, on the other hand, by 
Professor Albini’s critics is that he has been unable himself to 
produce any such liquefaction elsewhere. 

Many, I think, will read with interest the following descrip- 
tion of the phenomenon in question kindly placed at my disposal 
by a member of a profession well accustomed to weigh evidence, 
the present Lord Llandaff : 


I have twice witnessed the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius. 

The first time was in January 1848. Italy was then in a state of wild 
political excitement. The recent election of a ‘liberal Pope’ had raised 
expectations of great changes in the government of the States of the Church. 
Even in Naples the words Viva Pio Nono were scrawled in chalk upon every 
dead wall in the city. There were not wanting persons among the con- 
servative classes who predicted that St. Januarius would show his displeasure 
at these manifestations of opinion, and that the liquefaction would not take 
place. When the day arrived, the church was crowded to excess with 
lazzaroni, working-men, and their wives. The priest who carried the 
reliquary advanced to the rails separating the chancel from the nave. He 
stood.on a level some two or three feet above the nave. The coagulated blood 
is contained in a small phial which is fixed upright within a glass cylinder 
about eighteen inches long, provided with handles projecting from each end 
of the cylinder. Holding these handles, the priest lifts up the cylinder in 
view of the whole congregation, and inclines it first on one side and then 
on the other, so that if any liquefaction of the black clot in the phial took 
place, the flow of the liquid this way and that would be plainly visible. 
He repeats this operation every minute, while the cathedral clergy around 
him are earnest in prayer. On this January day, 1848, this uplifting and 
swaying of the glass cylinder continued for about an hour without the 
slightest change. The black clot in the phial remained solid and immovable. 
It is well known that the Neapolitan populace regard the non-liquefaction 
of the blood as portending some disaster to them and to their city—pestilence, 
famine, or war. Accordingly during this long interval of suspense there 
were heard groans and sobs from all parts of the church, and ultimately 
there were passionate execrations and curses loud and unseemly to English 
ears in the sacred edifice. At last, without any change in the surrounding 
circumstances, in the twinkling of an eye, the uplifted phial was full of a 
blood-red liquid which flowed from side to side as the cylinder was tilted. 

The second time I saw the liquefaction take place was on the 12th of 
September 1875, in the same church. I was in the company of Mr. J. N. 
Higgins, a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn and a Protestant. We were fortunate 
enough to get places in the chancel close to the priest who held the glass 
cylinder and dealt with it in the way above described. But on this occasion 
the black clot in the phial liquefied after a few minutes. The liquid was 
dark brown, as it seemed to me, and not bright red. Mr. Higgins and I 
both had a close view of this change from solid to liquid. 


I repeat, however, that such beliefs as that in the liquefaction 
of St. Januarius’s blood, which Newman shared with others who 
have examined the evidence, and which those who have not 
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examined it denounce as absurd superstitions, are not justified in 
his writings by the theory of ‘ personalism,’ which the reviewer 
criticises, but by a candid and unbiased examination of evidence 
open to all. Newman, no doubt, holds that a believer will see 
God’s. hand where an unbeliever looking at the same facts does 
not see it, for the simple reason that the facts do not by them- 
selves suffice to prove that there is a God at all, or that miracles 
are provable even by any amount of testimony. Thege are more 
fundamental questions than that to which the evidence relates, 
and other considerations are relevant to their solution. All that 
Newman demands in the treatment of alleged miracles is the 
belief that miracles are not antecedently improbable, and a candid 
and impartial scrutiny of the evidence in the particular case. He 
would not have hoped to convince a reviewer who does not look 
at the evidence, but he would not on this account have felt con- 
victed of intellectual inferiority. He would probably have replied 
to such an a priori dogmatist, ‘there are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of in your philosophy.’ 

But while the Edinburgh article is, as Mr. R. H. Hutton 
said of Dr. Abbott’s Philomythus, ‘ poisoned by suspicious- 
ness,’ which has made the reviewer find in Newman the tricky 
and credulous mind he is looking for, there is another fact to be: 
remembered in accounting for such an article being possible at 
all. Newman’s treatment of the philosophy of fundamental 
religious belief was avowedly tentative, gradual, and never 
reduced to scientific form. The premature definition sometimes 
involved in fixed scientific terminology is (he held) apt to 
prejudge or confuse essential distinctions which only become 
manifest gradually in the course of an inquiry. The full title 
of the Grammar of Assent marked its quality as only the 
beginning of a beginning—an ‘ Essay in aid of a Grammar of 
Assent.’ ‘In deep subjects which have not been fully investi- 
gated,’ he writes of the University Sermons, ‘I said as much 
as I believed and about as far as I saw I could go, and a man 
cannot do more; and I account no man a philosopher who 
attempts to do more’ (Apologia, p. 322). 

These characteristics of Newman’s philosophical writing make 
such an article as that in The Edinburgh Review possible. 
For one can criticise expressions which need explanation, and 
ignore the explanations given or implied elsewhere in his writing. 
And the average reader does not know enough of Newman’s 
writings to find out the method employed. But the charac- 
teristics which make such a course possible make it the more 
unjustifiable and unprofitable. If ever there was a case in which 
no discussion is worth while which is not preceded by a serious 
endeavour to enter into the writer’s mind and grasp his main 
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drift, it is the case of such essays as those of which I speak. 
Newman invites corrections of and additions to his partial expres- 
sion of a deep theory. To seize instead on isolated phrases in 
his essay apart from their context and criticise them as though 
they were formal and final propositions standing by themselves, 
while the general argument is passed by altogether, is obviously 
as unjust as it is absurd. What the use of such an article is it 
is hard to conceive. Frederick Ozanam once said that some 
writings are designed to convert your opponents: others only 
to gratify the passions of your own party. Whatever may be 
the object of the article I am reviewing, its result can only be the 
latter. There are doubtless many who share Kingsley’s antipathy 
to Cardinal Newman’s mentality, and it may gratify them to 
read an account of his teaching which makes it irrational and 
shallow, and identifies all his positions with a defence of absurd 
credulity. If it is well to gratify such readers at the expense 
of omitting all attempt at accuracy, then the reviewer has done 
well. As a serious contribution to the consideration of the value 
of what Newman held and taught the article is worthless, for 
the simple reason that its writer has apparently taken no trouble 
to ascertain or understand either. The added note of intellectual 
contempt on the part of the critic is in these circumstances posi- 
tively sublime, and recalls the attitude of the Chinaman of our 
youth towards European civilisation. 

I have not failed to note the polite words regarding Cardinal 
Newman’s virtues with which the Edinburgh article terminates. 
So also to the nastiest criticisms on Miss Myrtle, in the late 
Lady Dufferin’s famous song, is appended the reminder ‘ but 


she’s really a charming woman.’ 
WILFRID WARD. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


RIVAL LAND POLICIES 


A REPLY 


To the Nineteenth Century of last month the Marquess of 
Lincolnshire contributes an article under the above heading. It 
is evident that before any decision can be arrived at as to the 
merits of two schemes, the particulars of each of them must 
be fairly and fully set forth. The noble Marquess says that 
there is no difficulty in describing the Unionist land policy, 
though in his description of it he takes many and great liberties 
with facts. With regard to the Government land policy he is 
more reticent, saying only—quoting Lord Crewe—that it is 
sufficiently indicated in the measures which the Government had 
passed into law. 

It would be well, therefore, to examine and compare the two 
policies : that of the Unionist party as defined in the utterances 
made and the pledges given by the Unionist leaders, and that 
of the Coalition Government as ‘indicated by the measures passed 
into law.’ The first of these measures is the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act of 1906, which no doubt, in the interests of the agricul- 
tural community, is a great improvement on the Act of 1900. 
The next is the Small Holdings and Allotments Act of 1907. 

The noble Marquess in the article referred to states that the 
policy of the Liberal party is to give the farmer security of tenure 
as being all that he really needs: but he omits to say how that 
condition is to be secured. This oft-repeated phrase, ‘ Security 
of tenure,’ is a favourite one—a catch-phrase for popular con- 
sumption. On reflection, it will have to be admitted that it 
passes the wit of man to frame a measure to give security of 
tenure without doing grave injustice to either landlord or tenant. 
An attempt was made in Ireland to secure this tenure by a 
system of dual ownership, but it had to be abandoned as being 
disastrous to all concerned. Security of tenure, together with 
freedom of cultivation and other advantages, can only be secured 
by making an occupier his own landlord. 

In the Act of 1907, referred to above, no attempt was made 

‘to carry out what Lord Lincolnshire declares is the ‘ Liberal 
policy.” Under that Act there is no security either of rent or 
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tenure. The occupiers are simply yearly tenants, holding at the 
will of county councils. The councils have. bought land to the 
tune of 2,493,1211., every penny of which will have to be paid 
by the unfortunate tenants, who will not possess a yard of the 
land for which they will have paid hard cash.’ The Act is a 
distinct step towards land nationalisation, and during its passage 
through the House was openly and heartily welcomed as such 
by the socialistic supporters of the Government. It is not 
nationalisation by honest purchase, but by a method of ‘ sweat- 
ing’ the tenants of which the authors of the Act, who pose as 
friends of the agricultural labourers, should be heartly ashamed. 

The Agricultural Holdings Bill recently introduced by Lord 
Lucas is, I presume, another of the measures which ‘ indicate 
the policy of the Liberal Government.’ 

That Bill is the outcome of the Report of the Departmental 
Committee appointed by the Marquess when he was at the head 
of the Agricultural Department. The Committee was to con- 
sider what legislation, if amy, was necessary to protect 
tenants whose farms were to be sold over their heads through 
the breaking up of estates. The chief recommendation of the 
Committee, which was supported by the evidence of all the wit- 
nesses who were practical farmers, was that. to tenants who were 
in the position named, State aid should be given to enable them 
to acquire the freehold of their holdings, .,The Bill of Lord Lucas 
totally ignores this recommendation ; but Lord Lincolnshire prides 
himself that the Bill proposes ‘to give farmers whose holdings 
are to be sold the right to claim:an extended notice enabling them 
to remain on their farms for .two years at least from the date 
of the notice to quit,’ which, he says, ‘ will go far to mitigate 
the hardships incurred,’ etc. It is difficult to understand how 
Lord Lucas and the noble Marquess could propose such a Bill. 
They could only do so on the assumption that British farmers 
could easily be duped and be satisfied by the shadow instead of 
the substance. Whatever minor advantages there may be in 
the Bill, if it is regarded as a measure for the relief of tenants 
in the cruel position which the Committee fully recognised they 
were in, it is such a sham as to be beneath contempt. 

The vaunted extension of notice is an increased premium on 
bad farming. English farmers as a class are fair men, and from 
the love of their calling do not neglect the land even with the 
customary twelve months’ notice; but this extension of notice 
is a sore temptation to a certain class of farmers to work out 

1 The Report of the Board of Agriculture [Cd. 5110] reveals the enormous 
rents charged to the tenants, and in many cases the great profits made out of 
them by county councils under the operation of the Act. See also an important 


article on Small Ownerships, etc., by Sir Gilbert Parker in The Fortnightly 
of December 1909. 
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the land for two years, thus placing the landlord, or the pur- 
chaser, at the mercy of the outgoing tenant. The Act of 1906 
affords little or no protection to either seller or buyer under such 
circumstances. In any case, it will be found that there is no 
instance on record in which a landlord has been able to recover 
any adequate compensation from an outgoing tenant; though 
that tenant might have depreciated the land to the extent of 
many pounds an acre—thus leaving to his successor two years’ 
dilapidation. 

Lord Lincolnshire distorts Lord Lansdowne’s speech on the 
Government Bill by making him appear to be opposed to the 
Unionist policy of purchase. What Lord Lansdowne said, and 
wisely said, was that ‘it would be a misfortune to adopt some 
vast system of land purchase under which every occupant of a 
farm should be converted into a small landlord.’ No Unionist 
ever made or contemplated such a proposition, which could never 
be carried out. Even in Continental countries, where the system 
of ownership prevails, there exist different sizes of farms and all 
kinds of tenure side by side. What the Unionists aim at is 
gradually—and it will be a gradual process with no compulsion 
in it—to secure for England what these countries have secured— 
namely, such a number of peasant proprietors and yeomen 
farmers as will make them a potent factor in the economy of the 
nation, and able to guide and control land legislation. This is 
the only means by which the great wave of socialism now sweep- 
ing over the country can be arrested. At present agriculture is 
a negligible quantity, a subordinate factor, in the House of 
Commons. There are only three or four farmers in the House. 
The one farmer in the Government is made a Lord of the 
Admiralty, and a large shipowner is considered suitable enough 
for being President of the Board of Agriculture. But Lord 
Lansdowne, while rightly declining to commit himself to a 
‘ wholesale and indiscriminate measure of land purchase,’ was in 
favour of doing something in that direction for the relief of the 
class whose difficulties were under discussion. 

With regard to the Unionist land policy, Lord Lincolnshire 
states that the official leaders are extremely cautious about the 
policy of ownership which, he says, they are pressed to adopt. 
The answer to this is that the Unionist leaders are pledged to 
carry out that policy as soon as they have the power to do so. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in a letter to the Rural League (the 16th of 
October 1909), writes : 

I have no doubt that, while I still think Tariff Reform will be the 
salvation of the inhabitants of the towns, agricultural reform leading to 
the creation of a peasant proprietorship is necessary for the agricultural 
labourer, and is, indeed, the only plan by which the problems affecting him 
chiefly can be properly dealt with. 
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Mr. Balfour, in his speech of the 22nd of September 1909,- 
said : 

I have always been one of those who have ardently desired to see 
the ownership of agricultural land distributed in an incomparably greater 
number of hands than it is now. There is no measure with which I am 
more proud to have been connected than that which has had the effect of 
giving peasant ownership on a large scale to Ireland, and I hope to see a 
great expansion of such ownership in England. Nothing can be more 
desirable, nothing can be more important. 


He goes on to say that a feeling of ownership and nothing else 
can make small holdings a success. Mr. Balfour adds : 


I look forward with hope and eager expectation to a time when a 
Government may come in, not hampered, clogged, and bound by socialistic 
crotchets, and may adapt to the very different conditions of life in this 
country what a Unionist Government have already done with such marked 
success for the sister island. 


Lord Lansdowne, in a speech at Bowood, expressed his belief 
that : 

Land should be as widely distributed as possible, and those who 
get possession of land should own it, not as tenants from the nation, but 
as their own property. That is the ideal of the party to which I have the 
honour to belong. 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain, in a speech in February 1909, said : 


I ask that the State may lend the capital by which the cultivator may 
acquire the ownership of his farm. I ask you to place before those who are 
on the land, working as tenants or as labourers, the prospect, with the 
encouragement of the State and to the measure that the State can afford, 
of becoming owners if they wish. 


Mr. Bonar Law, the present Leader of the Unionist party, in 
December 1911 expressed the same views. He said: 


Generous as we have been to Ireland, there is no reason why we should 
not be just to England and Scotland. Among the reforms which are 
most needed in this country is an increase in the number of small owners 
who cultivate the land of this country. That is a reform in which my 
predecessor as Leader in the House of Commons, Mr. Balfour, has always 
taken the greatest interest, but an interest not stronger than that which I 
feel. I believe that a great deal could be done to improve not only the 
condition of the people who are now in the country, but to improve the 
condition of the masses in the towns by preventing the overflowing in of 
men from the country to compete in the towns. I believe that a great deal 
could be done by encouraging small holdings, not as this Government pretend 
to encourage them, by making the small holder the tenant of the State—not 
the best, but often the worst, of landlords—but by making him his own 
landlord, by giving him what in every country has always proved the only 
successful method, by giving him the pride of ownership which is the one 
stimulus of it. 


In the face of such decided utterances as these, it behoves 
Lord Lincolnshire to withdraw his statement—which he cannot 
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justify—that the Unionist leaders are ‘ pressed to adopt the policy 
of ownership,’ which, as these speeches show, they have fully 
adopted. 

The noble Marquess says that there is no analogy between the 
agricultural problem in Ireland and that of England, through the 
Irish tenants doing their own improvements, etc., and thereby 
acquiring an interest in their holdings. To this extent the 
analogy no doubt fails; but the principle is the same as regards 
purchase in both countries. That principle is that the State 
should assist the tenant in buying what the landlord wishes to 
sell, whether it be in England or in Ireland. The Irish Act of 
1903, for the purpose for which it was intended, is proved to be 
an unqualified success. It has finally settled the land question, 
which was the real root of Irish discontent. That, from a 
national point of view, is of inestimable importance, and is worth 
any money loss that might occur. So long as Ireland remains a 
part of the United Kingdom under the Imperial Government, and 
Trish farmers are not hindered in the striking regularity with 
which they are repaying the advances made to them, there seems 
to be no possibility of the British Exchequer suffering any loss. 

This Ministry, however, is like that described by one of the 
greatest of British statesmen—‘ A Government of high philosophy 
and of low practice’; and it is quite possible that they may by 
legislation, dictated by their Nationalist masters, destroy the 
security on which the Act of 1903 is based, and with it the social 
and economic advantages which the operation of the measure has 
bestowed on Ireland. 

Lord Lincolnshire dwells on the necessity of requiring that the 
tenants in case of purchase should pay down a portion of the 
purchase money ; but no answer in this article is required to that 
contention, seeing that he and his Government are opposed to 
ownership in any shape or form. The issue, therefore, between 
the two rival policies is whether land reform in this country shall 
be on the lines of tenancy or ownership. The statements the 
noble Marquess makes with regard to the position of Continental 
countries whose tenure is based on ownerships are by no means 
supported by facts. On the authority of a professor at the 
French Institute, whose name I am unable to find in the official 
list of professors, he states that ‘ Of the eight million proprietors 
in the country, three million are on the pauper roll’; and that 
most of the others are not much better off. There is an audacity 
in these statements that would cause astonishment and some 
amusement on the part of statesmen and official authorities in 
France. It is known that a very large portion of the French 
‘Rentes’ is held by peasant proprietors. It is admitted with 
pride that it was the occupying owners—large and small—that 
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enabled France at the end of the war to pay off so promptly the 
German fine of 200 millions sterling, and enabled her to recover 
her prosperity so rapidly. A French ex-Minister in his Report 
spoke of ‘those laborious peasants who are counted by millions, 
and who constitute one of the greatest forces of the country.’ 
The late Minister of Agriculture, M. Ruau, was more emphatic 
still on this point. One of the greatest of all authorities on French 
agriculture states : 

The peasant becomes more and more the proprietor of the soil he 


cultivates; he is one of the most solid pillars of the State, on which social 
order rests; and his savings constitute the financial power of France.? 


At a meeting of the Association of Bankers held last year, 
Viscount Morley stated that ‘the accounts opened in French 
Rentes were 4,630,000, representing an average of 2001. apiece. 
In this country we had only 144,378 accounts opened in Consols, 
and the average value of these represented 36841.’ Lord Morley 
added ‘ this was a very serious social fact, and not a very comfort- 
able one.’ 

It is, however, with regard to Denmark that Lord Lincoln- 
shire’s statements are most misleading. On the authority of a 
writer on Danish agriculture, he states that though the peasant 
proprietors of Denmark are nominally freeholders, they are 
saddled with a mortgage debt of sixty millions sterling. This 
debt, however, is not a mortgage. It is the outstanding part 
of the amount advanced to Danish tenants to enable them to 
become their own landlords—an amount repayable, with interest 
and sinking fund, over a period of years fixed at fifty years as 
&@ minimum, and one hundred years as @ maximum. This, 
though no doubt an indebtedness, has nothing akin to mortgage, 
because the principal is payable by instalments and can never 
be called in; the interest cannot be raised; the tenant becomes 
a freeholder the moment the agreement is signed ; and after the 
prescribed number of years all payments cease. 

About a century ago the land of Denmark was held principally 
by a. few large proprietors, and the country was in a bad way; 
but by successive Acts of legislation it became so distributed that 
at the present time above 90 per cent. of the occupiers of holdings 
own the land they till. 

In 1905 the Irish Board of Agriculture sent a deputation for 
the express purpose of ascertaining the agricultural condition of 
Denmark. The Board published a valuable report of the pro- 
ceedings of the deputation. This report states that the present 
wealthy condition of Denmark is attributable to * peasant pro- 
prietorship, rural education, and co-operation,’ and also states 


? See Discours de M. Tisserand, Président de la Société Nationale d’ Agricul- 
ture (Chamerot, Paris). 
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on good authority that peasant proprietorship has undeniably 
been the solution of the land question in Denmark, and the great 
impetus to the national prosperity of that country. The report 
gives a glowing account of the flourishing state of the agricultural 
villages and towns, where, it adds, the social conditions of men, 
women and children were most satisfactory—‘ sobriety remark- 
able, and no real poverty existing.’ * 

These statements are fully borne out by the annual Budgets 
and official reports of the Danish Government. Denmark has a 
small population of about 2? millions, considerably less than that 
of Yorkshire. Out of an annual revenue of less than six millions 
sterling the Government devotes the comparatively immense 
sum of a quarter of a million annually to the promotion of agri- 
culture. Perhaps the greatest sign of the prosperity of the people 
of Denmark is the fact that about forty-one millions sterling— 
equal to about 151. per head of the whole population—are invested 
in savings banks. 

With regard to the Government’s Agricultural Holdings Bill 
now before Parliament, the Central Chamber of Agriculture, 
which is an association of all the principal Chambers in England, 
met on the 4th of June to consider that measure. The meeting 
did not agree with the opinion of Lord Lincolnshire as to the 
value of the Bill to tenant farmers. It declared the provisions of 
the measure to be totally inadequate for the needs of farmers, and 
after a full discussion passed a resolution rejecting the Bill and 
asking for immediate legislation to enable tenants to buy their 
farms by the aid of State loans. The noble Marquess should take 
note of this, as it upsets his most telling arguments. 

Lord Lincolnshire makes some scornful reference to Sir 
Gilbert Parker, Mr. Ellis Barker, and myself, as a ‘ trio of towns- 
men’ presumably with no practical knowledge of land and agri- 
culture. The former two gentlemen can take care of themselves. 
With regard to myself, his remarks would be offensive but for the 
fact that, though the noble Marquess is known to be given to 
political posturing, his attacks are always based on good-nature 
and free from any ill-will, and can therefore be treated leniently. 
At the time when the ancestors of the noble Marquess were 
honourably engaged in other occupations my ancestors were work- 
ing on the land, where they have been in an unbroken line from 
the time of the Conqueror—first as peasant proprietors, and, after 
being ousted from that position by unjust laws, as agricultural 
labourers. It might possibly be the case, therefore, that I have 
inherited some of the ‘ inherent qualities of the soil,’ made more 
useful by intimate experience of the conditions of life in towns, 
which are so closely connected with rural questions. 

3 Report published by Alex. Thom and Co., Dublin. 
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Lord Lincolnshire speaks of our traditional system of landlord 
and tenant, which has, he says, succeeded in obtaining a larger 
return per acre than is the case in any other country. In both 
contentions he is hopelessly wrong. The system of landlord and 
tenant is a comparatively modern one : the ‘ traditional system’ 
is that of ownerships, in the persons of peasant proprietors and 
yeomen farmers, to which classes the defence of England was 
always entrusted, and to which the making of the Empire is 
mainly due. As to the produce of the soil, the land under owner- 
ships in Europe is subject to intensive cultivation, and produces 
twice at least the production of the soil of England.‘ 

This is the reason why land in Continental countries is worth 
double or treble that of similar land in this country, and it is not 
difficult to prove that the price of land is a true gauge of the real 
prosperity of a nation. 

Lord Lincolnshire says that ownerships in England would 
deprive the farmer of his working capital: that they would be 
exploited by the money-lender, would lead to subdivision, to land 
jobbing, and ultimately to the resale of the holdings and to a 
return to a consolidation of estates. All these are trumped-up 
difficulties, every one of which is provided against by the ‘ Pur- 
chase of Land’ Bill, which embodies the Unionist proposals. 
The noble Marquess derides the idea of the ‘ magic of ownership,’ 
but though this has become somewhat of a hackneyed phrase, 
the principle it contains remains as sound and as true as when 
Arthur Young invented it. Finally, Lord Lincolnshire avoids 
the questions of depopulation, of overcrowding in the towns, of 
excessive emigration, and, above all, the greatest ill-omen that 
can be attached to the economy of any nation, that of a landless 


peasantry. 
JESSE COLLINGS. 


“ No doubt the average yield of corn per acre is larger than that of Conti- 
nental countries. I had some communication on this point with the late 
M. de Laveleye, the eminent Belgian economist. He explained that the peasant 
owner cultivated in wheat land that would never be used for that purpose 
in England. He added that though the yield was often no more than ten or 
twelve bushels per acre, it paid the owner, but, of course, lessened the average 
yield. 
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THE BLIGHT OF THE LAND TAXES’ 
WHY THEY MUST BE REPEALED 


Aut readers of the daily papers will have noticed the very frequent 
references which continue to be made to the land-valuation and 
land-taxing clauses of the so-called ‘ People’s Budget.’ One day 
we read of the hard case of some small builder, required to pay 
what is facetiously termed ‘increment value duty’ on the sale 
of a newly-built house, even when he has made no profit whatever, 
or perhaps incurred a loss. Another day one hears of some prepos- 
terous undervaluation of old cottage property made by Government 
officials, with the object of extorting from poor and ignorant 
people, not likely to venture an appeal, a duty which is not 
properly payable at all. Often examples are quoted of building- 
land rendered unsaleable, builders thrown out of work and ruined, 
while speculation in the erection of new houses is discouraged. 
As a result there is, of course, a growing scarcity of house-room 
in some localities, with a tendency for rents to increase. One 
hears also of mortgages called in, which cannot be replaced, 
owing to the profound distrust among investors mainly caused by 
the financial gyrations of Mr. Lloyd George, and the onslaughts 
on property by the ‘Single Taxers’ and ‘ Robber-Socialists,’ 
among whom may be reckoned the members of the ‘ United Com- 
mittee for the Taxation of Land Values’ and the Parliamentary 
Land Taxing Group. The public has been startled by the 
revelation that a swarm of new officials, some two thousand 
in number, has been appointed, without proper examination, 
at salaries which, with the attendant expenses, amount to not 
far short of half a million a year, solely to administer the land- 
valuation clauses of the ‘ People’s Budget,’ and to collect the new 
land taxes, microscopic in amount up to now. One hears, too, 
ominous murmurs about the huge expense and trouble cast upon 
owners of land and house property throughout the country, in 
furnishing information to the Government valuers, and in dis- 
puting their fantastic ‘ valuations.’ 


1 The first article on this subject was published in The Nineteenth Century 
and After for September 1910, and the second in June 1911. 
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But what one never does hear of is any trifling advantage 
whatever which can be claimed as a set-off against all this national 
trouble and loss. As yet the new land taxes bring in nothing 
worth mentioning. Answering a question by Mr. Pretyman in 
Parliament recently, Mr. Lloyd George had to admit that the 
whole produce of increment value duty up to the 3lst of March 
last was only 62511., and of undeveloped land duty only 31,2931. ; 
while no less than 686,000]. had been spent up to that date in 
the cost of valuation alone.? And it is doubtful whether this 
estimate includes all the attendant expenses. But anyhow, the 
net result is that every sovereign raised by the new land taxes 
cost the country eighteen sovereigns in hard cash to obtain! 
And this without reckoning the expenses thrown upon land- 
owners. Although Mr. Lloyd George still affects to believe that 
the valuation may be completed in five years, at a cost of two 
millions, competent persons, not interested as he is in putting 
a roseate complexion on its future, think that twenty-five years 
would be much nearer the mark. If that is the case, it looks 
as if the direct cost of the valuation to the country, at half a 
million per annum, would be about twelve millions, and the 
indirect loss to land and house-property owners and builders many 
times as great, while pretty nearly all the country will get in 
return is—the precious valuation itself. 

Mr. Lloyd George, when he forced the Finance Act of 1909-10 
through Parliament, with the aid of his pocketed Irish party, held 
out that the Government would undertake the whole cost of the 
valuation, and declared that there would be no tax on any incre- 
ment of value except what ‘accrued to the land from the enter- 
prise of the community, or the landowners’ neighbours.’ And 
this increment was to be ‘ strictly an unearned increment.’ He 
foretold that the new taxes would be remunerative to the Ex- 
chequer. And he even had the inventiveness to assert that they 
would promote building operations. Found out as a romancer on 
all these points, to save his face he now seeks refuge in the new 
pretence that the precious valuation will compensate for all the 
hopeless loss and trouble of which he has been the principal cause. 

But whether the valuation will be worth sixpence to anyone 
when completed (if ever it is completed) is a question to which 
the Government is much at fault for an answer. For when 
Mr. Lloyd George set about harrying the house and landowners. 
and robbing them, and impoverishing the country at large by 
the freak legislation to which he has alluded with somewhat 
misplaced vanity as his ‘own patent,’ he does not appear to have 

2 «Reversion duty,’ another Lloyd George invention, produced up to the end 


of the last financial year the magnificent sum of 22,8787. This duty is assessed 
upon a different kind of valuation. 
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taken any trouble to find out what is the real value of the pre- 
sumed sources of revenue which he was going to tax. All his 
estimates of yield have been wildly and ridiculously wrong. Evi- 
dently they were mere guesses, if he was telling the truth about 
the real tendency of his new taxation. 

For what had he the right to expect as the annual yield of 
the increment value duty based upon the increment of value 
accruing to land sites by the ‘enterprise of the community ’? 
What is year by year the capital value of freehold and leasehold 
property changing hands by sale or on death, or newly leased for 
terms exceeding fourteen years, and thus becoming liable to this 
tax? The figures are not to be disentangled from any official 
documents to which the public has access. But however wide of 
the mark any assumed figures may be, no estimate, be it ever 
so much higher than it should, will help Mr. Lloyd George in 
the very least. 

The safest basis of computation which I have ready to hand 
is to be found in Table 28, p. 34, of the fifty-fourth report of 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue. ‘This table gives a list 
of ‘ Details of the Gross Capital Value of Realty subject to Estate 
Duty, of which the Department had notice,’ from 1900 to 1911. 

The total of all the items in the table for the year 1910-11 
was in round numbers seventy millions. Taking the sites of 
houses and buildings at one-fifth of the combined gross value, 
and eliminating agricultural land and some other items not tax- 
able for increment value duty, one arrives at a figure of about 
fourteen millions as the basis for assessment of that duty on pro- 
perty passing on death in the year in review. To this must be 
added a large sum for sales and leases of property not passing on 
death—say six millions more—making twenty millions altogether. 
And I think this is a liberal estimate. 

Now the passing of the ‘ People’s Budget’ at once auto- 
matically threw down all real property vaiues to a very large 
extent.* This was foreseen by all practical men, and is generally 
admitted by everyone except Mr. Lloyd George and his myrmi- 

* Table 28 shows that before Mr. Lloyd George’s new land taxation was 
brought forward, the item ‘ Building Land’ for eight consecutive years averaged 
1,589,6747. Even in 1907-8 it reached 1,507,763/. But directly Mr. Lloyd George 
began tampering with land values the value of building land subject to estate 
duty sank at once in 1908-9 to 1,062,225/., in 1909-10 to 975,118/., and in 1910-11 
to 772,5287. The average of the last three years is only 936,627/. This shows 
a drop of more than forty per cent., which fairly agrees with outside estimates. 
How does Mr. Lloyd George explain this? And are these figures unconnected 
with the attempt of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue to value for estate 
duty and under the Finance Act at the same time, so as to cover up the apparent 
loss? For the gross valuation of all the items in Table 28 for 1910-11 is only 
70,191,1517., which shows a decrease of more than fifteen millions from the 


valuation for 1907-8, a normal year before the Finance Act. This decrease is 
nearly equal to three-seventeenths, or more than 174 per cent. Such an 
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value whatever. On these assumptions, what remains to be 
taxed? Five millions only. 

However, the first 10 per cent. of increment value is not 
taxable. So that for any appreciable amount to be raised, with 
some semblance of honesty, by the new-fangled taxation, it is 
necessary that such part of the site values as becomes liable to 
increment value duty should at least show an increase of 20 per 
cent. Upon five millions this would be 1,000,000. Only half 
of that amount would be taxable, and the Government’s share 
is one-fifth—equal to the magnificent sum of owe hundred thou- 
sand pounds, costing half a million to collect! Did Mr. Lloyd 
George ever make such a calculation as this for himself? Did 
he consult any expert? And if not, why not? 

As every transaction in land or house property is now reported 
to the Inland Revenue Commissioners, they at least are in a posi- 
tion accurately to gauge the annual amount of genuine increment 
upon all site values. They have not made any estimate public, 
but it may be inferred, from the spirit and manner in which they 
are trying to administer the ‘ People’s Budget,’ that their view 
does not greatly differ from that which I have just set forth. For 
they have clearly given up all hope of getting any appreciable 
sum by way of taxation of genuine increment. Instead of con- 
fining their claims to duty upon whatever increment may have 
really accrued above and beyond site values honestly estimated, 
they are taking a line in direct contradiction to Mr. Lloyd George’s 
assurances to Parliament and the public. They are doing their 
utmost to rake together a few misgotten sovereigns by demanding 
toll on a purely fictitious, and as they are pleased euphemistically 
to call it, a ‘statutory’ increment, which has no existence at all 
except in their valuers’ imagination. This point shall be 
enlarged upon later on. 

So much for the shadowy prospect of booty opened up by 
taxation upon increment values. Now let us see what plunder 
is to be expected from the ‘ Undeveloped Land Duty.’ This, 
it is well known, is an annual tax of one halfpenny in the pound 
on the capital ‘ site value ’ of land which is not purely agricultural 
and is not ‘ developed ’ by buildings, or used for a bona-fide trade 
or business. The crude underlying notion, which the promoters 
of the ‘ People’s Budget ’ put forward as the justification for-this 
futile and irritating tax, was the gratuitous assumption that land- 
owners in general are ‘ holding up’ land from building, and that 


occurrence, in a period of general welfare and increase of wealth, appears to 
supply the measure of the disastrous effect of Mr. Lloyd George’s policy upon 
land values. 

H2 






dons. Therefore a large part of the twenty millions perhaps, 
as much as three-fourths—will show no genuinb _in¢fément of * 
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all land. not-purely agricultural ought to be instantly built upon, 
or put to.some business use. 

It did not in the least matter to these wiseacres that both 
parts of this assumption are transparently false, and from a 
business point of view nonsensical. Here was a. new way of 
annoying and fleecing owners of land and house property, so 
the Radicals and Robber-Socialists preached the doctrine in 
season and out of season, till they took in the silly section of 
the voters as well as themselves. They never reflected that all 
the capital in the country would not be sufficient to cover the 
vacant land with houses, even if the sites were given away free 
of cost, nor would all the population of Europe be sufficient to 
occupy the houses, could they be built. They never reflected that 
much of the land to be charged with undeveloped land duty can 
never get built upon at all. They never reflected that the market 
value of prospective building land is not nearly so constant as 
that of income-bearing property, and that although valuable, it 
cannot be accurately valued. They never reflected that if there 
is any small quantity of building land being ‘ held up’ without 
justification, it is the easiest thing in the world for the State 
to buy it up at a reasonable price, and then retail it for building. 
And this, if the land taxers’ contentions are true, should be a 
profitable operation. In fact, there was nothing genuine in the 
outcry of the land taxers and Mr. Lloyd George their quondam 
prophet. For what the latter really tells the landowners in the 
‘People’s Budget’ is this: ‘You landowners are extremely 
wicked to hold up your land as I allege you all invariably do, and 
not allow it to be used for building or trade purposes, as in my 
omniscience I say you ought. But all the same, you may “‘ hold 
up’’ your land as long as ever you like provided you let the 
State have a small share in your iniquity, by paying a tax of 
one halfpenny in the pound every year, upon an official bogus 
valuation of your property. Let us fine you simply for being 
landowners, and not doing what is both absurd and impossible, 
and we will let you off lightly for a while, until we want to rob 
you again.’ 

This is what has in effect been solemnly made law by the 
Finance Act of 1909-10, Liberal and Radical members of Parlia- 
ment evidently not understanding the folly they were committing. 
But while the Bill passed through Parliament, adverse criticism 
enforced the introduction of certain checks and palliatives, which 
may go far to render the undeveloped land duty unfruitful, so long 
as it does not much exceed its present rate. For although it 
may here and there mulct a hapless landowner who possesses a 
few acres ‘ growing into building value,’ of all his agricultural 
income, yet what is perhaps the chief anticipated source of 
plunder by this tax has been almost dried up by exemptions. 
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It was in the highest degree inequitable and absurd to impose 
the tax at all upon lands held by building companies and land- 
developers, who are naturally doing their utmost to get their 
land sold and built upon. But these properties, which comprise 
a great part of the most valuable ‘ undeveloped ’ land in the out- 
skirts of towns, may be in large measure freed from undeveloped 
land duty by reason of the huge proportion of the ‘ total value’ 
that is solely due to the improvements made by the owners. 
This proportion can be deducted from ‘total values,’ so as to 
reduce the ‘ assessable site value,’ upon which the tax is levied, 
to a trifling amount. The district valuers are trying to minimise 
these deductions, but they are probably unimpeachable in a court 
of law. For the landowners can usually prove, to the satisfaction 
of any reasonable man, that it is their improvements which have 
given to the land almost the whole of its present value. Much ° 
land will be also freed under the clause of the Act exempting 
one acre for each 100]. expended on roads and sewers. And much 
land may also be freed if the plea is raised by the owners that it 
is ‘ used in the bona-fide business of land-development,’ a busi- 
ness which seems to have been forgotten by the draftsman of 
the Act. Otherwise he would probably have put it on a par with 
the raising of food for the nation by agriculture, the only bona- 
fide business which does not give complete exemption from 
undeveloped land duty. 

So in the end this impost, from which so much was hoped 
by the Radicals and Robber-Socialists, appears likely to produce 
but a trivial amount, although at immense cost for valuation and 
quinquennial revaluation, and after causing continual annoyance 
and loss to large numbers of taxpayers. 

But, it may be objected, if neither increment value duty nor 
undeveloped land duty is going to take much actual cash out of 
the pockets of the owners of house property and land, why make 
such a fuss about these taxes? 

The answers to this are many. Remember, first, the enor- 
mous waste of time, energy, and money imposed upon the 
owners in furnishing information to the Government (although 
Mr. Lloyd George made a great show of promising to carry out 
the valuation entirely at the public cost), and also in resisting 
improper valuations. Remember, secondly, the huge deprecia- 
tion in the capital value of all house property and land directly 
occasioned by the new taxes—a loss to the State as well as to 
the owners. Thirdly, the annual burden of about half a million 
thrown upon the general taxpayer for an undefined period, for 
salaries of superfluous officials and expenses attending the per- 
fectly worthless ‘ valuation.” Fourthly, the moral canker widely 
spread by the false pretences under which the passage of the 
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Finance ‘Act was secured, and the sharp practice with which it 
is being administered. 

I have said that there is no ‘ set-off ’—no compensation what- 
ever. Let us examine what truth, if any, is to be found in the 
plea that, after all, in five years’ time we shall have the great 
valuation, and that it will be of immense utility and worth. 
Shall we really have the valuation in five years’ time? 

Notwithstanding the immense staff of 244 permanent official 
valuers of different classes, and 1376 temporary valuers, draughts- 
men and clerks solely employed in preparing the much-vaunted 
valuation, what has been accomplished so far? These figures 
were given in the fifty-fourth report of the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue. It is understood they have been increased since. 
Yet Mr. Masterman in the House of Commons, on the Ist of May 
1912, only claimed that 1,799,468 provisional valuations had 
been ‘made’ in the three years up to the 31st of March last— 
that is, about 600,000 per annum. But he declined to say how 
many had ‘ become final ’—that is, agreed to by the owners— 
probably only a trifling proportion, and mostly small house 
property. Now the number of hereditaments to be valued 
amounts approximately to eleven millions; but the Commis- 
sioners omitted to notice that a great number of these heredita- 
ments will be subdivided into numerous parts, to be valued 
separately, at the request of the owners. For instance, one 
farm may be divided into twenty or more fields. One building 
estate may consist of a thousand plots of land or more, each 
to be valued separately. Thus the number of separate valuations 
may easily rise to twenty or thirty millions, or even more. If 
that happens, the rate of valuation must be accelerated by several 
hundred per cent., unless the whole process is to take nearer five- 
and-twenty years than five. 

And if the provisional valuations are not generally accepted by 
the owners, what will happen? Every owner has sixty days in 
which to object to any valuation. If he does not object, it is final, 
and binds the land for ever, however inaccurate it may be. But 
if the owner does object, the particular valuation is shelved for a 
quite indefinite period, or until the Commissioners pluck up 
courage to drag the owner before a referee. They have not shown 
much of this courage as yet. It is the Commissioners who have 
had to be dragged. It is quite illusory for Mr. Lloyd George 
to plume himself on the small number of appeals up to now. 
If but few cases have yet come before referees, it is because many 
provisional valuations have not been agreed to by the owners, 
and negotiations are still going on. 

And what temptation is there for owners to agree? There 
are any number of outstanding points on the ambiguous language 
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of the ‘ People’s Budget’ awaiting settlement by legal decisions. 
As Mr. Pretyman said in a letter to the Press dated the 2nd of 
May last, on behalf of the Land Union: ‘The lesson of this to 
all owners and professional men is to refuse to settle any valua- 
tion whatever until the real interpretation of this complicated 
statute has been finally decided in the courts.” Many of the 
disputed points may ultimately be settled in favour of the owners. 
The land-tax clauses may, and probably will, be repealed 
altogether. Nothing is gained and much may be lost by assenting 
to provisional valuations which in many flagrant cases have been 
shown to be ‘ cooked’ in favour of the Revenue Commissioners, 
who are playing with loaded dice. Trustees, solicitors, and sur- 
veyors acting for beneficiaries and employers ought to be especi- 
ally careful, as they may be held to account hereafter. If owners 
of house property and land flock like sheep to be shorn, by agree- 
ing too promptly to the Commissioners’ valuations, they will be 
simply playing into the hands of the land taxers against their 
own interest. Is it likely that as a body they will do so? If 
they do not, within what time is the valuation going to be 
finished? What, in any event, is the use of Mr. Lloyd George 
prating about its being completed in five years? 

We have seen that the valuation under the Finance Act will 
cost the country many millions, and that it is not likely to bring 
in one tenth part of the outlay—at any rate for years to come. 
And a great war, or even commercial decadence, might at any 
time further reduce land values enormously. From the point of 
view of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, then, the valuation will 
be worth less than nothing as an engine of fair and reasonable 
taxation. 

And now let us come to a second important point. Assuming 
the precious valuation to be some day finished, what will it be 
intrinsically worth to the public, as an estimate of genuine land 
values? Again, less than nothing. Here follow some of the 
reasons why : 

To begin with, the Commissioners’ valuation, when made, 
will not be in any way a genuine estimate of the market value 
of land and house property as it really is. No one in his proper 
senses will go by it, either in buying or selling. The public 
expected that it would be a real guide to market value. But 
what it really witl be is a mere mass of discordant guesses at 
hypothetical values of interests in property, which generally 
possesses no separate existence in the form in which it is assumed 
to be valued. 

The very first words of Section 25 (Sub-section 1) of the 
Finance Act, defining what is there called for the first time ‘ gross 
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value’ (an expression hitherto unknown to surveyors) imply a 
possible fraud as well as several distinct hypotheses. The 
possible fraud lurks in the words ‘ by a willing seller.’ ‘Gross 
value,’ the statute lays down, ‘means the amount which the fee 
simple of the land, if sold at the time’ (that is the date to which 
the valuation relates back, already three years ago) ‘ in the open 
market, by a willing seller, in its then condition’ . . . ‘might 
be expected to realise.’ No one will ever know the meaning of 
the words ‘by a willing seller’ in this context until they are 
interpreted by the House of Lords. Some legal authorities think 
the words mean nothing, except that the property is presumed to 
be for sale; others hold that they mean a bargain price in a 
forced sale, as there is nothing said about a ‘ willing buyer’ ; 
while an ‘open market,’ especially a hypothetical open market, 
does not necessarily presuppose one even hypothetical buyer in 
the field. The latter interpretation is probably the one placed 
on the words of the sub-section by the framers of the 
Act, though they will very likely find they have overreached 
themselves. For the want of clarity of the expression ‘by a 
willing seller,’ as there qualified, means that no confidence can 
be placed in a single one of the valuations already made, or to 
be made, under the Act until the words have been authoritatively 
interpreted in the courts of law. 

No doubt the framers of the Act, in their wisdom, thought 
that, when once it had passed into law, its taxpayer victims would 
bow to the inevitable, and allow themselves to be fleeced without 
protest. This is what usually happens when a piece of oppressive 
legislation is carried into effect. But there are some Acts of 
Parliament which are too bad, too dishonest, and too insupport- 
able to be borne, and the Finance Act of 1909-10 is one of these. 
And the framers of the Act counted without the spirit of thou- 
sands of individual owners, who, very rightly, intend to take 
full advantage of any flaw in the Act, in self-defence. If the 
owners are in any event to be unfairly harried and worried and 
cheated, why should they deny themselves the pleasure of show- 
ing fight? And the fight is going to be very expensive in more 
senses than one, not only to the unlucky Liberal-Radical party, 
saddled with all the odium of an exasperating legislative fiasco, 
but also to any Government which attempts to administer the 
Act in future. ¢ 

For this the Radicals may chiefly thank Mr. Lloyd George ; 
but neither their other leaders nor the rank and file of the party 
have anything to be proud of. They have all touched pitch. 
Even Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey did not shine in their 
advocacy of Mr. Lloyd George’s land-taxing programme. Their 
few public utterances showed plainly that they had not taken 
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the trouble te understand it. A medium, in one of Dickens’s 
novels, being questioned about the peculiar spelling of a word 
which he gave out as dictated to him by the spirits, plaintively 
replied: ‘It came to me ‘‘ B-O-S-H.’’’ Just so; the Lloyd 
George Land Gospel came to Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey 
and the Liberal-Radical party, ‘ B-O-S-H,’ and faithfully they 
repeated it according to the original text. 

To return now to the statutory definition of ‘ gross value,’ 
whatever that expression really means, at any rate its purely 
hypothetical nature may be easily laid bare, as well as that of 
all the other so-called ‘values’ under the Finance Act. For 
only in a small minority of cases, where the property actually 
is a ‘fee simple in possession free from incumbrances and from 
any burden, charge, or restriction (other than rates and taxes),’ 
will the thing valued be the thing actually possessed by the 
owner who is to be subjected to taxation! And even then it 
is not real market value which is arrived at, except by accident. 

Take an example: and to clear our minds, let it be a horse 
instead of a bit of land which is to be valued under the 
‘People’s Budget.’ There are few perfect horses in this world, 
and when an everyday horse is valued, it is not usual to begin 
by treating the animal as if it were wholly sound and without 
blemish. Yet that is the way land is valued under the Finance 
Act! 

Imagine a screw hardly able to stand upon three legs, with a 
spavin, a blind eye, broken knees and wind. By analogy with 
the Finance Act system (see Section 25) you begin by valuing 
him as if he were a sound animal possessing all the attributes 
of a Derby-winner. This is the ‘ gross value’ of the fee simple 
in possession free from all drawbacks. Then you consider what 
the animal might be worth if divested of shoes, tail, mane, and 
anything else it’ could part with and still live. This is called 
‘full site value.’ Next you put yet another ‘value’ on the 
animal, never heard of before the Finance Act. And even this is 
not genuine market value—nothing so simple as that! Instead 
of exercising your judgment as to what the animal ought to sell 
for as he really is, you have to make elaborate deductions from 
the gross value, for the lameness, for the spavin, the blind eye, 
the broken ‘knees, and the broken wind, and the result is called 
‘total value,’ the third Lloyd George innovation. It is some- 
thing in the region of pure hypothésis, and yet is to be the basis 
of land taxation. 

For to ‘arrive at a fourth Lloyd George invention ’— 
‘ Assessable site value’—upon which duties will have to be 
actually paid, you have to make another set of deductions from 
‘total value.’ First of all, you hark back, and again deduct, 
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this time from the total value, the same items (shoes, tail, mane, 
&c.) as you did before to get full site value out of gross value. 
Secondly, you deduct any part of the ‘ total value’ of the animal 
which you can persuade the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
to be due to the expense of feeding it and breaking it in, as well 
as the cost of advertising it, unsuccessfully, for sale. Thirdly, any 
part of the total value which you may persuade the Commissioners 
to be due to your having at some time generously lent the horse 
to a neighbour free of charge. Fourthly, any part of the total 
value which you can make out to be due to your having bought 
out someone else’s share in the animal, or to the goodwill of your 
business as a horse-coper; and lastly, any money the Commis- 
sioners may consider it would cost you to take off the shoes and 
dock the mane and tail. 

By this time, I think my readers will agree with me that 
the ‘ assessable site value’ of the horse, whether ‘ Bucephalus ’ 
or ‘ Rosinante,’ will have about as much relation to his market 
value at any time of his career as the moon has to green cheese. 
Yet the valuation of land under the Finance Act is equally ridicu- 
lous. The whole process is perfectly incomprehensible. Never- 
theless, every little owner of a cottage or a garden-plot is supposed 
to grasp the meaning of the series of complicated and hypothe- 
tical ‘ values,’ of which he never heard before in his life, and if 
he does not employ a competent person to look after his interests, 
he will to a certainty be fleeced bare, and this by a Government 
Department ! 

No doubt Mr. Lloyd George and his familiar demons in the 
thieves’ kitchen of the land-taxers had ulterior motives besides 
that of trying to filch ready money from the pockets of land- 
owners and house-property owners on any half-plausible pretext. 
And these ulterior motives are now beginning to leak out. The 
Finance Act is cunningly drafted, and although it was so much 
cut about in Parliament before passing, it is producing very queer 
and unexpected results. 

It has always been remarked with surprise that although the 
Act was ostensibly brought in to tax only ‘ unearned increment,’ 
yet that expression is nowhere to be found in it. 

Over and over again the Chancellor and his party friends 
asserted most strenuously in and out of Parliament that incre- 
ment value duty would only be levied ‘ where increment accrued 
to land from the enterprise of the community or the landowners’ 
neighbours.’ The Commissioners of Inland Revenue, however, 
do not hold themselves in any way bound by this, or any other of 
the Chancellor’s lucubrations and declarations. Why does he 
not see that they do? 

A strange thing happened in the course of the passage of the 
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Finance Bill through Parliament. After the Bill left the Com- 
mittee stage, very considerable alterations were proposed on the 
19th of October 1909 by Sir W. Robson, then Attorney-General, 
in the wording of Sections 2 and 14 (now 25), and were carried. 
‘Gross value’ was then put into the Bill for the first time. Sir 
W. Robson said, ‘ The changes make no difference whatever. I 
say they make no change in the burdens on the subject or the 
deductions.’ Mr. Balfour and Mr. Pretyman demurred, but 
were overruled. And on the 22nd of October Mr. Lloyd George 
said, ‘There is no difference at all in substance. The same 
deductions are made and the same processes will be gone through 
by the valuers in order to ascertain what the taxable subject is.’ 
Mr. Balfour asked, ‘Is it merely a question of terminology?’ 
and Mr. Lloyd George replied, ‘ Terminology.’ 

The late Attorney-General and Mr. Lloyd George have surely 
something to explain away or amend. For upon these very 
changes in the Bill, which they maintained were not substantial 
changes, are founded contentions by the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue which are absolutely at variance with the solemn 
assurances given by these two Ministers of the Crown to procure 
the passing of the Bill. 

In January 1911 the Commissioners issued ‘ Instructions to 
Valuers,’ founded on a strange interpretation of the Act as passed 
with the above-mentioned alterations, by which they direct that 
increment value duty should be claimed, not only where there 
has been an increase in value of the site, but wherever the 
property valued, or an interest in it, ‘has actually been sold for 
more than it is worth at the time.’ 

That is to say, that for the purpose of raising some revenue, 
in a manner opposed to the whole ostensible spirit of the Act, 
the Commissioners, covering themselves under a strangely twisted 
reading of the Act as eventually passed, are arrogating to them- 
selves a perfectly arbitrary power. They are actually claiming 
that they know better than local vendors and purchasers what 
the real value of any property is. And on the strength of this 
assumption, when they cannot find any excuse for charging 
increment value duty upon a real increase in the value of the 
site, they manufacture a fictitious one ! 

Let us consider a typical example. In the ‘ Richmond case,’* 
which lately came before a referee, a little shop property in a 
small Yorkshire town, purchased many years ago for 500I., for 
which, on the death of the owner, estate duty was paid upon 
5001... was shortly afterwards sold again for 5001. Could any 
better evidence be produced that the property was worth 500I., 
and no more or less? Yet on the last occasion of a sale the 
* The case is well reported in the Zand Union Journal of April 1912. 
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Commissioners produced a ‘ valuation’ by one of their district 
valuers, in which the value was put at only 380]. And on the 
difference between this and the real sale price of 5001. the Com- 
missioners had the audacity to ask for increment value duty 
amounting to 22l., although it was obvious that no profit what- 
ever had been made out of the sale. Not only this, but they 
claimed that the ‘ site value’ had increased in a few months by 
no less than 1201. Everyone knows that site value in sleepy old 
market towns does not progress by leaps and bounds; in fact, 
it just as often goes backwards. Yet the claim would have 
succeeded, as the owners, two ladies, had innocently let the time 
go by for appealing against the so-called ‘ valuation,’ had not 
the Land Union, the only militant association of land and house 
property owners, come to hear of the scandal. The Land Union 
took up the case in Parliament, shamed the Government into 
conceding the appeal, and won the case before the official referee. 
And now the Commissioners are appealing to the High Court! 
Does not this offer a nice prospect to small-owners throughout 
the country whose properties are under-valued in similar fashion? 
Pay, or go to the High Court! 

To let the public hear one single word about a shabby case 
like this, the Commissioners must be indeed at their wits’ end to 
discover opportunities of claiming duty, by hook or by crook, 
under false pretence of increment value which does not exist. 
They actually had to admit in this case, before the referee, that 
the site had not in fact increased in value at all. What they 
were claiming duty on, they said, was statutory increment, a 
different thing indeed from Mr. Lloyd George’s ‘ strictly un- 
earned increment.’ Was even ship-money a more arbitrary tax 
than this? 

There were other grotesque features about the Government 
evidence before the referee. Their valuer admitted that he had 
not valued upon local knowledge. What he did was to figure out 
for himself an average value per square yard of floor-space, 
derived from sales of shop property in other localities, and then 
apply it to sleepy Richmond! And but for the Land Union, 
which employed a stenographer to record the proceedings, the ~ 
public would never have been allowed to hear of the curious 
details of the case at all! 

This ‘ Richmond ’ case is unhappily by no means an isolated 
instance of what looks extremely like attempted extortion. The 
Land Union is helping its members to fight many other test cases. 
Several have been already won before referees against the 
Government. Those which get before the High Court, when 
once decided, will settle the fate of great numbers of the Govern- 
ment valuations, past and future. The Land Union’s legal com- 
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mittee has issued a pamphlet setting out the ‘Important 
Questions arising under the Finance Act, which will have to be 
decided by the referees or the Courts.’ These are no fewer than 
fifteen in number, and the list is increasing. Many of the disputed 
points are vital, yet the Commissioners seem in no hurry to get 
any of them settled authoritatively, but are trying to get valua- 
tions accepted by ignorant or careless owners, while the Courts 
have not yet had the opportunity of deciding these points. The 
valuations, nevertheless, once accepted, are final, however bad 
they may be. The Government has refused to allow them to be 
re-opened, and no wonder, for it is hardly likely that any but a 
small minority of the valuations alleged to have been already 
‘made’ would bear the light of day before any impartial tribunal. 

While this article was in the press a debate took place in 
the House of Commons, on the 20th of June, upon the motion of 
Mr. Royds for a reduction in the estimate for expenses of the 
Land Valuation Office. The closely reasoned speeches of Mr. 
Royds and of Mr. Pretyman, in support, were in marked contrast 
to the flabby and evasive defence of the Chancellor and Mr. 
Masterman. The Chancellor was forced to concede an inquiry 
by experts into the working of the valuation. This will be an 
invaluable committee, if it is not packed beforehand by the 
Government, and if the scope of its inquiry is not purposely 
narrowed. 

Three years have now elapsed since the commencement of 
the Finance Act. All, and more than all, the adverse criticism 
passed upon it has been justified, while nothing whatever can 
be said in its favour. 

Are not these considerations conclusive that all that part of 
the Act which is concerned with the new land taxes based on 
the so-called valuation ought to be completely repealed at the 
earliest possible moment, even if there were not the additional 
reason that the net financial contribution of these taxes to the 
State revenue appears likely to be always a minus quantity? 

It is a pity the Liberal-Radical party does not itself repeal its 
failure, for the sake of its own reputation, if not that of the 
British Parliament ; but this can hardly be hoped for. However, 
it is difficult to conceive any Unionist Chancellor of the Exchequer 
continuing to flog a dead horse like the Finance Act. He could 
‘get no honest revenue by it, and could earn nothing but odium 
and obloquy from his own party, not to mention the numerous 
Liberals and Radicals who are equally disgusted with the 
‘People’s Budget.’ 

CHARLES NEWTON-ROBINSON. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


SOME FOREIGNERS IN SHAKESPEARE’S 
ENGLAND 


OF those who are interested in the England of the past probably 
a greater number are attracted by Elizabethan times than by any 
other one period, and one of the points of view from which informa- 
tion may be gained is the visitors’ point of view. Superficial and 
partial and uncomprehending as it is bound to be to a@ greater or 
less extent, there is a certain unusual perspective about it which 
brings out truths which would otherwise be dimmer, and every 
now and then with their help a fact or two comes to light to 
contribute to the sum total of research. 

Now if anyone was wanting to inquire into this point of view 
as applied to this period, it is fairly certain that ninety-nine 
librarians in a hundred could direct him to no source but W. B. 
Rye’s England as Seen by Foreigners in the Days of Elizabeth 
and James I., 1865. Mr. Rye was a British Museum official with 
plenty of friends, but his work can be supplemented with several 
accounts that escaped his notice, besides those that have been 
printed since, and the contemporary correspondence, of which no 
one can say that he has come to the end of it. With two of the 
more interesting visitors, Princess Cecily of Sweden and Jakob 
Sobieski, afterwards Marshal of the Polish Diet, I have dealt in my 
Touring in 1600. I therefore omit them now; beginning with 
Nathan Chytraeus. The latter’s name was, indeed, known to 
Rye as the editor of a collection of inscriptions, some of which he 
had copied in England in 1586. But he also left an itinerary of 
his journeys in Latin verses, a few score of which describe his 
visit to London and Oxford. Unfortunately, these are one more 
example of the general rule that when an educated man of the 
sixteenth century had nothing to say he said it in Latin verse. It 
is worth while noting, however, his complaints about the extor- 
tionate dues exacted at the two ports which did practically all 
the cross-Channel business on the English coast : Rye, where he 
landed, and Dover, whence he departed. He gives no clue to the 
exact sum, except in saying that at Dover he ‘ was swindled out of 
gold.’ That the dues were heavy to an unprotected foreigner is 
very probable, but at Dover he was very likely having property 
confiscated without knowing it. A few years earlier, at the 
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beginning of Queen Mary’s reign, a Frenchman named Perlin 
found that a pedestrian might take no more than ten crowns, a 
horseman twenty, out of England, a French crown being equal 
to about 6s. English then, when money was worth, say, seven or 
eight times its present value. Two Germans, who came over in 
1599 and 1618 (or soon after) respectively, give the limit as 101. 
Now a foreigner who was careless about money matters might well 
avoid knowing these regulations, as did Erasmus, till too late. 
Yet it was entirely his own fault if he lost by them. It 
was the custom throughout Europe. While at Lyons, one 
of the chief travellers’ centres, the limit went as high as 100 
crowns (say, 1801. at present rates), at Rome, according to an 
edict of 1592, no more than five gold crowns (say 8l.) were allowed 
to any one person departing, and from Spain no gold was per- 
mitted to go at all; indeed, Spanish towns frequently enforced 
this rule against each other. And so elsewhere according to 
circumstances. Moreover, remitting through merchants on paper 
could easily be arranged at an average cost of 10 per cent. ; goods 
could be bought, taken across, and then realised ; those who accom- 
panied an ambassador, the most usual course for tourists then, 
were exempt from search, and finally, a clause of exemption up 
to some higher sum could be inserted in the passport by means of 
influence. 

Money matters do not enter into the narrative of the next on 
the list, the Italian philosopher, Giordano Bruno. In fact, he 
never set about writing any narrative at all, but part of his 
experiences came into print in this way. 

Talking one day to Fulke Greville about his belief that the earth 
moved, it was agreed that on Wednesday week he should come to 
midday dinner at Fulke Greville’s house, and afterwards discuss 
the question with learned men invited for the purpose. They were 
to be really learned and intelligent men, not such as Bruno had 
hitherto met in England, whose methods of reasoning seemed to 
him to savour rather of the ploughman. Taking this into account, 
it was all the more unfortunate that he arrived as late as he did, 
and all the more necessary, therefore, for everybody to know why 
he was too late. For this reason the second dialogue in his Ash 
Wednesday Supper (‘La Cena de la Ceneri’) consists not of 
Copernican reasoning, but of an account of a foreigner trying to 
find his way by night in London in 1584. 

He prefaced the meeting in a characteristic way, omitting to 
keep the appointment because he had heard nothing further about 
it. He went to see some Italian friends and returned after sunset. 
At his door he found Florio and one ‘ Maestro Guin’ awaiting 
him, to implore him to be quick and come, many gentlemen were 
awaiting his arrival, high-born and learned; so rare a company 
that it even included one whose name was identical with that of 
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the philosopher-errant—Brown. Well, said Bruno, let us start, 
and pray God be with us this dark evening through so long a 
journey ; and the streets so unsafe. 

All the way was a straight road, but to save time they went 
down to the river to go by boat. After waiting as long a time at 
the wharf by Lord Buckhurst’s as would have sufficed to walk to 
their destination and attended to one or two other things as well, 
crying the while ‘oars’ (‘‘id est, gondolieri’’), two boatmen 
answered, and very, very slowly neared the bank, and after many 
questions and answers as to where, why, how, and how many, 
hove to at the steps, one looking like Charon ; the other, his son, 
being only about sixty-five. Thereupon 

. . - Gemuit sub pondere cymba 

Sutilis, et multam accepit limosa paludem. 
Bruno said he now believed the tale of the Walls of Thebes being 
musical, so responsive were these timbers to the music of the 
waves ; whereat they laughed, not without danger, for every least 
movement made itself heard throughout the boat and the sides 
gave wherever they were touched. To pass the time Florio sang 
(in memory of his love affairs) Il dove senza me dolce mia vita, 
and Bruno contributed II saracin dolente. And much time there 
was to pass; for in spite of worms and age having reduced the 
boats to such a state that they ought to have moved like cork, 
they seemed, in fact, to be leaden ones rowed by broken arms, 
instead of with the long strong pull that a philosopher-errant has 
a right to expect of those who have the privilege of rowing him. 

A third of the way through the boatmen turned to the shore. 
Why? Because they had reached their station. And from that 
decision they would not budge. After paying and thanking them, 
‘the customary thing in London when one receives illtreatment 
from the lower classes,’ Bruno led the way up to the highway, or 
rather, thought the muddy track he spied was the way, but before 
he had finished saying ‘ follow me’ his legs were so deep in mud 
that he could not get them out by himself. Yet they persisted, 
helping each other, until they reached a spot which combined the 
characteristics of a ford of mud and a blind alley. Their eyes were 
no use; it was pitch dark; they could no more see the way to 
return than a way to proceed ; they just held their heads with their 
hands and splashed about up to their knees in the river of mud, 
that was slowly wending its way down the Thames. Their 
thoughts turned to the blind man in the tragedy : 

Dov’il fatal destin mi guida cieco, 
Lasciami andar e dove il pié mi porta. 
Ne, per pieta di me, venir pit meco; 
Trovard forse un fosso, un speco, un sasso, 


Piatoso a’trarmi fuor di tanta guerra, 
Precipitando in loco cavo e basso. 
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But by God’s grace, since, as Aristotle says, ‘non datur 
infinitum in actu,’ they at length arrived at a spot which was no 
worse than boggy, with a path beside it which the bog had not 
quite engulfed, dry enough to unfetter their feet, though uneven 
enough to imperil heads and legs. Along this they succeeded in 
reaching the highway—twenty paces from the door they had 
started from! They decided to try again, this time by road, and 
this time successfully, without further hindrance than a punch on 
Bruno’s shoulder from one of six jolly Englishmen whom they 
met with, to which Bruno replied with ‘ Tanchi [i.e. thank ye], 
maester,’ because the blow had not fallen on the top of his head 
or anywhere else more sensitive. 

The narrative being put in the form of a dialogue permits the 
more easily of a digression being inserted on the characteristics of 
Londoners. From this we learn that the upper classes could be, 
and generally were, charming, but the middle and lower were the 
worst in Europe ; and this is the usual view taken by foreigners, 
except the mathematician Cardano, who was here in Edward the 
Fourth’s reign, and saw some good even in the London mob. 
Artisans and shopkeepers, says Bruno, on catching sight of a 
foreigner, make faces at you, grin, laugh, hoot, call out ‘dog,’ 
‘traitor,’ ‘foreigner,’ the last word being in the highest degree 
insulting, qualifying anyone for the reception of any outrage 
from anybody. The use of force in reprisals provokes the appear- 
ance of an army that seems to spring up out of the ground, but 
in reality rushes out of the shops, flourishing a forest of sticks, 
poles, halberds, partisans, and rusty pitchforks, which, given them 
for better purposes, are always held ready for such occasions. 
And when you are thinking to depart in peace at last, to rest at 
home, or be rendered presentable again by the barber, the crowd 
turn themselves into so many officers of justice if they can make 
any pretence of one of their number having been touched. 
Carriers of water or beer knock into you with the vessels they 
carry, if you are not careful to move aside as they come, and they 
are men who could damage a house if they butted into that. 
Serving-men disarm you with a friendly greeting, and then deliver 
a brutal blow; others will hide behind a booth, and come out 
charging upon you like an angry bull from the side or from behind. 
One Alessandro Citoline got a broken arm that way, at which the 
people roared with laughter, and the magistrate saw nothing 
reprehensible in it. 

Eleven years later we come upon Hans Jakob Breuning von 
Buchenbach, better known as a traveller in the East. He had 
been in England seventeen years earlier, he says ; but this time a 
report had to be written for Duke Frederick of Wiirttemberg, who 
had sent him to negotiate for the Order of the Garter. The Duke 
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had come in person in 1592 for the same purpose, but gained 
nothing—except ridicule from Shakespeare in The Merry Wives 
of Windsor. His ambassador fared no better. After seeming to 
be near success several times he received the final reply that the 
Garter could not be granted, since the Kings of France and of 
Scotland had not yet been admitted ; against which answer the 
Duke notes in the margin of the report, ‘ Ist das alt Lied.’ Both 
Lord Burghley and the Ear! of Essex received Breuning graciously, 
the latter telling off Sir Henry Wotton to show him round. It 
is @ curious thing that Wotton insisted on his seeing all the 
Queen’s country residences, although Breuning had seen them 
before and did not want to see them again. It may be that 
Wotton was very hard up, and had an understanding with the 
caretakers, for when Breuning thought it advisable to make 
Wotton a present, the latter preferred cash. Another who pro- 
fited by Breuning was one Spiellmann, a German of Lindau, who, 
as the Queen’s jeweller, was thought to have great influence. 

Of life in London Breuning says very little ; he was too much 
occupied with his mission. Yet of one important detail of that 
he says not a word. Rye knew something of Breuning’s visit, 
though not of Breuning’s own account, which had not then been 
published by the Stuttgart Litterarischer Verein ; but he did come 
across a letter from Breuning to Burghley, in which the former 
tries to prove that it is untrue that he was drunk when he had 
audience of the Queen. The ambassador saw no need to inform 
his master of this ! 

It may well have been untrue, too. He had illness to contend 
with, evidently ; and, especially, money troubles. 1t would seem 
that some swindler had got a concession granted him in the 
Duke’s name to export cloth duty-free ; in consequence of which 
Breuning heard such language used by London financiers con- 
cerning his master as a merchant-prince, or rather, prince- 
merchant, that it kept him awake at night. More trouble was 
entailed by the Duke’s orders as to purchases of London goods ; 
a bloodhound, a coach, horses, hose, and gloves. Horses had 
doubled in price, for instance, and of one kind of gloves he could 
find none big enough to fit the ducal hand. In the end he bought 
six pairs of gloves at 8s. a pair, the coach for 34l., with a hood at 
12s. ; a cross-bow for fifteen crowns, and twelve pairs of hose at 
six crowns a pair. As to his expenses, the journey alone, between 
three and four weeks each way, cost 909 gulden for four 
persons going and five returning; which, after allowing for 
the carriage of the purchases home, means more than 1001. per 
person. Nowadays the journey would take little more than twenty- 
four hours each way at little more than a tenth of the cost : con- 
siderably less, of course, for non-diplomatic travellers. There is, 
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remember, about eight weeks’ expenses at home to be added to 
get an exact equivalent, but on the other hand a further deduction 
has to be made ; what with wear and tear through rough travelling, 
and total abandonment of part of their luggage for the same 
reason, the bill for fresh clothes in London came to nearly 
72 gulden (say 72I.). 

Right at the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign comes another 
noteworthy visitor, Philip Julius, Duke of Stettin-Pomerania, 
who was making the Grand Tour of Europe. A diary of the tour 
was kept by his tutor Frederick Gerschow, the part whereof which 
is concerned with England will be found, text and translation, in 
the Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, New Series, 
vol. vi. Their visit only extended from the 10th of September to 
the 3rd of October 1602. 

Within that time, however, the Duke went to three plays in 
London, the first being about ‘Samson and the half-tribe of 
Benjamin,’ the next about the re-capture of Stuhlweissenburg 
by the Christians from the Turks, which had taken place the 
year previous to his visit (1601) ; while his last play (on the 18th 
of September) ‘ treated of a castam viduam, and was the story of a 
royal widow of England.’ This was enacted at the Children’s 
Theatre, where ‘those who wish to see one of their performances 
must give as much as 8s. of our Stralsund money ; but there were 
always a good many people present, many respectable women as 
well because useful arguments and many good doctrines, as we 
were told, are brought forward there. They do all their acting by 
artificial light, which produces a great effect. For a whole hour 
before the beginning of the play a delightful performance of instru- 
mental music is given on organs, lutes, pandores, mandores, 
violins, and flutes; and a boy’s singing cum voce tremula in a 
double-bass (!), so tunefully that we have not heard the like the 
whole journey, except the nuns at Milan.’ 

In this account, too, we find one of the few favourable refer- 
ences to the manners and customs of our countrymen : 


The English show themselves very well dressed every day, having splendid 
silken stuffs, such as we always found in Italy. Nothing is too expensive 
for them, and the ladies especially look very clean, with their linen and 
frills all starched in blue. All wear shawls of silk and velvet, and graceful 
and stately gowns, and their manners and behaviour are polished. 


Perhaps his compliments are due to the fact that he had been 
here but nine days when he formed this impression. We need, 
however, make no deduction from his remarks concerning Cam- 
bridge students, that they kept more dogs than books. 

Of travellers’ fairy-tales he provides us with a plentiful supply. 
One is that when Queen Elizabeth was a prisoner at Woodstock 
12 
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in Mary’s reign, a quantity of smoke arose from underneath her 
bedroom on three occasions, to the intent that she should be 
smothered. At Richmond, again, was a round mirror, wherein 
Henry the Eighth was believed to have seen miraculous revela- 
tions, and which broke to pieces the moment the King died. Also, 
‘this King commanded that after his death his entrails should be 
taken out of his body and thrown three times against the wall’ ; 
while at the Tower ‘flour was shown lying here from the time of 
Julii Caesaris ; it was not unlike hard lime.’ It was at the Tower, 
too, that he saw the ‘ Zoo.’ But this, of course, was a real fact ; 
though no one but himself mentions seeing so many as eight lions 
there. Among other minor items to which he refers, and which 
may be thought of interest, are these. First, that there was a 
German tailor in London, one Leinvert, who was recognised as 
the usual guide about London to visitors of his own nationality ; 
and, secondly, that there was one ‘ Master Kopf,’ who possessed 
a most interesting museum. The latter consisted mainly of 
curiosities from the ‘ Indies,’ and included some crowns worn by 
queens in America, many Indian manuscripts and books, and a 
passport given by a king of Peru to Englishmen. 

By nothing was he more struck than by the sight of the 
prisoners begging at the gates of London, the only beggars, as 
he says, that there were to be seen. One other prisoner, too, 
attracted his notice, and may attract ours: ‘On our way to the 
theatre we saw a woman sitting in a little shed made of wood. 
She had betrayed herself by unchaste conduct, and towards even- 
ing was taken to the female penitentiary.’ The incident may be 
commented on by quoting one of the least known, though one of 
the best, records of Elizabethan life, the contemporary anonymous 
life of Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel, which was published in 
1857 by the Duke of Norfolk. The Countess, who was well known 
for works of charity, was one day besought by a poor woman to 
come and assist a friend of hers who was being confined. The 
Countess left her house at Acton and walked (a great feat, the 
biographer considers it) to Hammersmith, where she found the 
young mother in one of these very same cages, which then stood 
in the High Street, and had been the only place which her friend 
could think of to take her to in the emergency. 

Last among Elizabethans we may place Alessandro Ricardy, 
of whom we know nothing but what is to be found in the Pepys 
papers, published by the Historical MSS. Commission. We put 
him last, because his remarks are undated, but it is among the 
Elizabethan papers that they occur. It is no account of a tour 
that he has to submit, but a scheme (in Italian) for the better 
sanitary administration of London. ‘ Knowing the importance of 
good air, and having great affection for London, he wishes to put 
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forward an easy plan for keeping that city free from the filth 
which infects its air.’ 

His proposition is that the affairs of the laundry and of the 
kitchen should be brought under control, that all contaminated 
fluid should be drained off underground into the Thames, and that 
each house-drain should be protected by a grating ; the minimum 
diameter of each street sewer to be eighteen inches. Brickwork is to 
be preferred for the sewers ; stone would do, but not lead. The cost 
of the house-drains he estimates at 10d. per rod ; 28d. per rod for 
those under the streets, the money to be raised either by subscrip- 
tion among the houseowners or by the Corporation of London 
borrowing at 15 per cent. and assessing the proportionate contribu- 
tions. He also recommends that these drains should be flushed 
‘on a fixed day every summer’; that mill-ditches should have 
sluices so as to ensure them containing a supply of water ; and that 
the Fleet river should be deepened and provided with a lock where 
it enters the Thames. His plans are based on what he has seen 
in Italy, whence, too, he draws the suggestion that butchers 
should be allotted their slaughter-houses by the authorities, and 
that these should be located near the river and above it. One other 
idea he brings forward is one practised at Antwerp, where ‘ house 
refuse has to be put at street-corners or crossways, whence it is 
removed by carts. It would be better to put it in a corner of the 
house to await the cart.’ 

Early in the next reign Vincenzo Giustiniani, Marchese di 
Bassano, visited England in the course of a long tour, which he 
undertook because he thought he deserved a holiday after the 
privations of an austere Lent. One Bernardo Bizoni wrote an 
account of this tour, in MS. still, but a French paraphrase has 
been issued by E. Rodocanachi under the title Aventures d’un 
Grand Seigneur Italien 4 travers l’ Europe. 

At Calais he hired a special boat for his live stock, four-legged 
and human, at the price of 100 lire (between 161. and 171.), and 
lodged outside the gates to be ready to take advantage of the tide 
in the early morning. The crossing took five hours—a very lucky 
passage, considering that four hours was a minimum and the 
maximum indefinite, even as to the number of days. When 
Charles the First’s mother-in-law came to see him a storm kept 
her at sea seven days, the deputation told off to receive her remain- 
ing all the while at Canterbury, not dreaming she had started ; and 
awaiting news of what port she was going to aim at. When at 
last she did arrive it was at Harwich, and none the worse for the 
journey, according to her courtier-chronicler, although he owns 
that her ladies ‘ touched the hearts of the beholders more with 
pity than with love.’ 

It was a different trouble that awaited the marquis. One M. de 
Gordes had preceded him, had taken up all the best horses at 
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Dover, and had behaved so outrageously at Canterbury that when 
the former’s party did manage to arrive they found themselves 
mobbed by the townsmen, who mistook them for more of the same 
party. 

At London he lodged with Paolo of Lucca, whose inn was the 
resort. of Italians of rank. The first sight to be visited was the 
Parliament, then sitting: the one which had just escaped the 
Gunpowder Plot, the heads of the conspirators in ¢ which 
Giustiniani saw on London Bridge as he passed across it. At 
Westminster Abbey he noticed the workmen at work on the tomb 
of Queen Elizabeth, and then went to St. Paul’s, being scandalised 
as he passed at the violently and scurrilously anti-Papist street- 
shows that were being exhibited. On the 13th of June he visited 
Hampton Court, and walking about there met Prince Henry, 
twelve years old, short and pale, who took off his glove and offered 
his hand to the marquis to kiss, which the latter refused to do, 
for the same reason as he refused to be presented to the King, 
whom he passed at Greenwich a day or two later ; he was unwilling 
to express reverence for a Protestant prince. 

Altogether his stay in London lasted five days. His general 
impression was that London looked very beautiful as long as one 
did not enter it; and particular impressions were (1) of astonish- 
ment that the great had no jurisdiction over the lower classes, 
and (2) that the dogs had the appearance of lions. ‘To Dover he 
brought the host of Canterbury, and entertained him and some 
ship-captains so liberally that they ended by crying ‘ Long live 
Rome!’ But he, like Chytraeus, complains of exactions at Dover. 
The royal passports cost forty reals (nearly 101. of our money) for 
himself and his suite, and he had to wait till the Governor of 
Dover returned from hunting to have them viséd. Then the ship- 
captain demanded copies, which also cost time and money ; and 
the harbour dues, 2 giuli (7s.) each at entrance, were doubled at 
departure. 

In Elizabeth’s time there were no Venetian ambassadors here ; 
but under James the First they reappeared, and each one, in 
due course, made the report that was expected from every 
Venetian ambassador on his return home ; reports that are among 
the most valuable of all official documents of the time, because 
of the exceptional impartiality, sobriety, and insight that charac- 
terised the class. The only deduction that has to be made is on 
account of their habit, if pressed for time, of borrowing their 
history from their predecessor’s report. One of them recommends 
the Signory to employ the Irish as mercenary soldiers, since the 
savagery of the conditions under which they are accustomed to live 
renders them cheap soldiers to keep as well as good fighters ; while 
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of the English he records a proverb of their own that without the 
three Bs—beer, beef, and bed—they can neither be ruled nor exist. 
He, like the Marquis of Bassano, was astonished at the impotence 
ef the nobility ; ‘ they cannot put anyone in prison, nor decide a 
lawsuit to the value of 3d.’ 

But let us pass on to someone less well known, the chaplain 
of a later Venetian ambassador, whose narrative did, indeed, once 
receive notice in a far-back number of the Quarterly, but has 
recently been printed in full in the Calendar of State Papers 
(Venetian) ; the English part of it, at least. The volume is that for 
the years 1617-19 ; the chaplain’s name Orazio Busino. 

He came here by way of the Rhine, and visited Amsterdam 
first, passing the last night of the journey lying down on foul 
straw in an open Dutch barge in pouring rain. They had to lie 
down because the bridges were too low to let them sit, much less 
stand. In time they landed at Gravesend, and stopped to re- 
cuperate after the sea-passage at the ‘ Post,’ where they paid 10s. 
a head for each meal, which means at least 2/. in modern values. 
Hence they moved to Sir Paul Pindar’s house in Bishopsgate 
Street Without, where, what with apprentices’ games, sham fights 
and artillery practice, Busino could hardly eat a meal in peace. 

In London he finds plenty to admire, but not the interiors of 
the houses, damp and cold through being of wood with no 
foundations, with inconvenient spiral staircases and mean rooms, 
and windows which seemed unable to open by day or shut at 
night. Of Thames water he says that it is ‘so hard, turbid and 
foul’ that its smell may be perceived in the linen which is 
washed with it ; and the streets so dirty that mud is the favourite 
missile of the mob, who evidently had not changed since Bruno’s 
time, judging by Busino’s remark that foreigners had to adopt 
English dress. Spaniards refused to do this and suffered in con- 
sequence ; one of them Busino himself saw take refuge in a shop 
from a woman who pursued him, armed with a cabbage-stalk. 

The Lord Mayor’s Show was one sight he witnessed, and 
another the execution of a boy of fifteen for stealing a bag of 
currants—his first offence. Twenty-five at a time going to be 
hanged was a monthly occurrence, the victims ‘ going singing, 
each carrying a sprig of rosemary in his hand.’ The already 
quoted Gerschow, by the way, states that the walls round the 
gardens of the Temple were all covered with rosemary—a fact 
which commentators on Hamlet might like to know. At the 
Fortune Theatre Busino noted with surprise how well the 
nobility behaved, ‘silent and sober,’ and that respectable and 
good-looking women came and sat among the men. He did not 
understand a word of the play, but found plenty to keep him 
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amused in the costly dresses of the actors and the interludes of 
singing and dancing and instrumental music. A special enter- 
tainment he records was the last Twelfth Night masque per- 
formed in the old Banqueting-house at Whitehall, which was 
burned down a few months later, the masque being Ben Jonson’s 
Pleasure Reconciled with Virtue. In the course of it the 
dancers began to tire, to the great disgust of the King, who 
called out ‘Why don’t they dance? What did you make me 
come here for? Devil take you all, dance!’ 

King James the First had but a few weeks to live when the last 
of these visitors, M. de la Villeauxclercs, arrived here. Leaving 
Calais at 9 A.M. on the 8th of December 1624, he anchored for 
the night, and disembarked some little way from Dover at 3 P.M. 
the following day. It is noteworthy that on reaching Gravesend 
he finished his journey to London by boat (three hours) as being 
@ quicker route than that by road. He then went on to stay at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, to wait for the King; for his com- 
mission was that of ambassador extraordinary for the ratification 
of the marriage between Henrietta Maria and Prince Charles. 
The official interest of his visit, however, seems to have swamped 
the unofficial, inasmuch as his narrative (Brit. Mus. MS. Sloane 
1156) contains little of even minor interest to tell us except 
that his return took place in a boat of fifty tons, and that on 
Twelfth Night Buckingham sent him ‘boutons fleuris et ver- 
doyans ’ from an oak in a forest near London, which particular 
oak was always in foliage at that date, a prodigy which the 
English deemed miraculous confirmation of their accuracy in 
keeping Christmas then. 

Further research, it may be affirmed with certainty, will 
yield as good, perhaps better, results than have attended Mr. Rye’s 
or my own; but for the present it may be permissible to over- 
step the limits of date I started with and quote, by way of 
appendix, from L’ Albion, a Caprice H éroi-comique by St. Amant, 
one of the cleverest and most popular French poets of the seven- 
teenth century. It is characterised by a virulence whose cause 
lay not merely in his own experiences here, but also in the 
uprising against Charles the First, when monarchy was at the 
height of its favour in France; which happened between St. 
Amant’s visit and the writing of L’Albion, dated the 
12th of February 1644. 

He announces his intention clearly : 


Certes, ce peuple insulaire 

Est un estrange animal ; 

Mais, s’il m’a fait quelque mal, 
Tl en aura le salaire ; 
Je le dépeindray si bien 
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Qu’il ne luy manquera rien 
Des piés jusques & la teste, 
Et desj& ma main s’appreste 
A luy faire un nez de chien. 


He apologises to the dog for using this phrase, since the dog 
is at least faithful to his master, not a barbarous traitor, on 
which characteristic, as illustrated by recent events, he comments 
at length. It is not till about half way through his Caprice 
that he leaves politics and returns to other aspects of the life of 
the nation with 

Front de marbre et ccour d’airain. 

Albion'léIuguenotte: 

He takes their creeds first. 

C’est pourtant un monstre énorme, 

Un monstre lousche et pervers, 

Qui de cent vieux corps divers 

Un corps tout nouveau se forme: 

Il blesse tout droit divin, 

Tl lencherit sur Calvin 

Et sur son antagoniste ; 


Bref, c’est un zelé Brauniste 
Qui ne veut ny pain ny vin. 


After several stanzas on the English considered as 


Les cagots des puritains, 
Ceux du baptesme incertains, 


he turns to their musical perversities. Being banished from 


church, 
La musique rejettée 
Ne regne qu’au cabaret, 
Oi le blanc ou le clairet 
Voit sa gloire frelatée ; 
Seulement quand du soleil 
Avec un leste appareil 
Les chevaux refont gambade, 
Quelque malheureuse aubade 
Vient lanterner mon sommeil. 


J’ayme bien cette science, 

Mais ces fascheux menestriers 
Ont fait perdre les estriers 
Cent fois & ma patience; 

Tis s’en viennent tour & tour 
Devant l’huis de mon sejour 
Forcer ma bource & respondre. 
Le diantre puisse confondre 
Leurs cornets et leur bon-jour. 


Of robbers there are extraordinary numbers, and it strikes 
him as curious that so many Englishmen should be willing to 
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face death as the penalty of robbery when those whom he saw 
on the military expedition to the isle of Rhé were such cowards. 
It suggests to him a few reflections on Jeanne d’Arc, and Jeanne 
d’Arc brings to mind Chapelain, whose forthcoming poem on 
‘la pucelle magnanime’ was going to be one of the world’s 
great poems. To it there would never be reply from an 






















































Il n’a garde d’y respondre, 
Avec son sot baragoin ; 

Sa muse au front de sagoin 
Se verroit bien tost confondre ; 
Tl est bien assez matois 

Pour juger que ce patois 
Bourru, vilain et frivole 

Est un oyseau qui ne vole 
Qu’aux environs de ses tois. 


Tl a neanmoins |’audace 
De vanter ses rimailleurs ; 

A son goust ils sont meilleurs 
Que Virgile ny qu’ Horace. 
Seneque au prix d’un Jonson 
Pour la force et pour le son 
N’est qu’un poete insipide, 
Et le fameux Euripide 

N’a ny grace ny fagcon. 


Bon Dieu! quelle impertinence! 
Qui la pourroit supporter? 


From the play-writers he turns to the actors: 


Nos moindres joueurs de farces 
Valent tous ces histrions ; 

Par pitié nous en rions 

Entre des sots et des garces ; 

Ces Landores, ces benests, 
Parlans en vrays sansonnets 
Qui ne scavent ce qu’ils chantent 
Les amoureux represantent 
Chapeaux entez sur bonnets. 


Un roy petune en sa chaize 

Tandis qu’un begue discourt ; 

L’un est borgne, l’autre est sourt 
Et n’a ny rabat ny fraize; 
L’autre, attaint du mal des dents, 
Estonne les regardans 

De sa joue enveloppée, 

Et l’autre fait la pouppée 

Au gré des yeux impudents. 


Ycy l’un trop tost se montre, 
Et 18 l’autre, rebondy 

D’un contre-temps estourdy 
Heurte l’autre qu’il rencontre; 
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L’un, disant Gots pour Romains, 
Ou les dieux pour les humains, 
Rougit comme une escrevice ; 

Et l’autre, simple et novice, 

Ne scait ou mettre ses mains. 


Quelquesfois, pour intermede, 
Leurs plats et maigres bouffons 
Osent, dessous des chiffons, 
Jouer la pauvre Andromede ; 
Quelquesfois, venus des cieux, 
Ils dancent droits comme pieux 
Des moralités muettes 

Ou de sottes pirouettes 

Ils esblouissent les yeux. 


And from the actors to the audience, the whole, it must be 
admitted, forming an exceedingly vivid, and doubtless partially 
true, sketch of the theatrical conditions in the reign of Charles 


the First. 


Les feintes, les faux combas 
Font trembler, et haut et bas, 
Le coeur du sexe imbecile, 

Qui laisse ceuvre et domicile 
Pour jouir de ces esbas. 


L’une, voyant l’escarmouche, 
En redoute le progrés ; 

L’autre oyant de beaux regrets, 
Pleure, s’essuye et se mouche ; 
L’autre, 4 l’aise sur le cu, 
Gabant vainqueur et vaincu 
Gruge quelque friandise. 

Et l’autre avec mignardise 

Rit auprés de son cocu. 


Mere, fille, tante et niece. 
Bourgeois, nobles, artisans, 
Voudroyent que de deux cents ans 
Ne s’achevast une piece ; 


Au sortie de leurs theatres, 
Qui font la figue & Bandel, 
Leurs femmes vont au bordel, 
Dont elles sont idolastres ; 
Les facquins le scavent bien, 
Mais ils n’osent dire rien 

De peur d’avoir sur la mine; 
Car la bische ycy domine 

Et traitte le cerf de chien. 


Drunkenness is another Englishwoman’s hobby, according to 


him. 


Next, the climate is brought up for trial and of course con- 


victed, then the streets and the men. 
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On n’y marche dans les villes 

Que sur des cailloux pointus ; 

On n’y voit que pas tortus 

Et que morgues inciviles. 

La, pour le haut du pavé, 

L’un est attaint et grevé 

Par le choc d’un coude rogue, 

Et l’autre avec un ‘ french-dogue’ 
Est entrepris et bravé. 


Non, je n’ay rien veu de rude 
Comme l’abord d’un Anglois; 
Il triomphe sous les lois 

De la noire ingratitude. 

Ayez fait pour luy cent pas, 
Ayez gorgé de repas 

Sa bedaine & toute espréuve, 

Si dans la rue il vous treuve, 
Tl ne vous connoistra pas. 


Compare with this the remark of the already-mentioned 
M. Perlin, in Queen Mary’s reign, that when Englishmen come 
to Paris they are treated like little gods, but when he came to 
England, they spat in his face. 

Of their cooking St. Amant naturally has nothing flattering 


to say, and the conclusion of the whole is: 


Pour moy, laissant leur mangeaille, 
Je dis et redis: Fy d’eux! 

Et voudrois voir deux 4 deux 
Noyer toute la canaille. 


E. S. Batss. 





IS ART A FAILURE? 


A TALK for half an hour with some Symbolist, Cubist, or Post- 
Impressionist will go far to convince one of the futility of all 
the Art of the past, as far as Europe is concerned at least. They 
may be forced to concede that there have been great men in 
the past but they were ‘ all on wrong lines’ and of ‘ no use to us of 
the twentieth century.” The audacity is interesting and com- 
mands our unstinted admiration. It carries us off our feet. 

On cooler reflection, however, doubts present themselves and 
we say to these gentlemen: ‘ Yes, we can see, now you have 
pointed it out, that the past, with all its lumbering machinery, 
has been suddenly wiped out, and a good riddance to it. But 
do you think—we speak with all diffidence—do you really think 
that you and your friends are going to fill the void? That is 
the question. How are we to know for certain that you are 
the one and only ultimate? May you not all be superseded in 
a month or so? Did wé not in our simplicity think the original 
Post-Impressionists were indeed original? But lo! Gauguin, 
Van Googh, and the rest have in a short year become interesting 
antiquities with an almost British Museum kind of flavour about 
them.’ Yes, it already seems an age since we excited ourselves so 
splendidly over these painters. Even Matisse now fails to raise 
any wild emotion in our hearts, since some three weeks ago— 
or is it only two weeks?—another new Art has been born into 
the world. The proud father is one M. Picasso, of Paris. This 
new Art consists in the power to render a most truthful and 
speaking likeness of the soul of inanimate objects, such as 
two glasses on a table with a mandoline, etc. Since Art has 
really, at last, been set free, there seems no end to its possi- 
bilities—and things move much more rapidly. Our own 
Augustus John, whom we all quite lately thought so daring, 
defiant, wayward, and sometimes even outrageous, has, by com- 
parison, become a classic, and seems to possess a chaste and 
even sickly kind of beauty that may ultimately bring him 
dangerously near to full philistine appreciation. 

Well, here we are, without any Art of the past, and yet 
dare not put our full trust in these men of modern movements 
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on account of the failing they all possess of getting themselves 
quite hopelessly superseded. 

What is to be done? It is a horrible sensation when we 
begin to suspect that we, with all our wealth of affection and 
enthusiasm, might be wasting it on unsafe and doubtful objects. 

We are fully aware, without having to be told, that it 
is useless at this time of the day to make any suggestion without 
it being sufficiently audacious to startle or shock and, if possible, 
to beget a violent, black-in-the-face opposition. 

We have just such a proposition to make, and hope the 
audacity of it will make the appeal irresistible. The Art world 
at present is in such a state of perplexity that anyone pointing 
to ‘a way out’ ought to be gladly heard and followed. 

The daring proposition is, to make truth to nature the 
standard of art work in the future: Nature all along has been 
shamefully neglected. One must really take up the cudgels on 
her behalf. Let us take a few extracts from painters of repute 
to show the general attitude towards her. They are taken almost 
at random. A few writers on Art are added to give weight to the 
others : 

I 


All the germs of Beauty are in Nature, but it is the mind of man 
alone that can disengage them. That Nature is beautiful man knows; but 
Nature does not; thus Beauty exists only in the mind of man, and the 
artist who understands the beautiful is greater than Nature which only 
shows it. 


II 


The use of Nature to the artist is to stimulate his memories of the 
style and methods of previous artists. As Nature is never perfect, it needs 
memories of other great works, consciously, or unconsciously, blended 
with the artist’s own personality to make her acceptable to the cultured 
intelligence. 


ITI 


He (the artist) is urged on by his very perception of the beautiful to 
embody in some sort of way what he has seen floating before his inward 
eye. . . . In so doing, he first of all reaches for himself, and afterwards 
discloses to others, a higher kind of truth than a realistic perception of 
fact, or a study of science, can yield. 


IV 


The imitation theory of Art starts from a truth, which becomes false- 
hood if it is not transcended. Art is Art, said Goethe, precisely because 
it is not Nature. If it were so true to reality that it deceived the spectator, 
who took it for Nature, it would not be real Art at all, but mere artifice, 
mimicry, and deceit. 

vV 


We don’t want Nature—what we want is the mind and soul of the 
artist. ; } 
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VI 


Nature! Nature, ah, my friend, what mischief that cry has done me. 
Where was there an apostle apter to receive this doctrine, so convenient 
as it was—beautiful Nature and all that humbug? 


VII 


To say to the painter that Nature may be taken as she is, is to say 
to the player that he may sit on the piano. 


These quotations, taken upon the whole, are very soothing 
words for any poor devil of an artist to read; which accounts 
in no small degree, perhaps, for a very general acceptance by 
them of their sense and meaning. 

One more by a very noted artist may be added; for later it 
will be specially commented on. 


In seeking after truth and endeavour never to be unreal or affected, it 
must not be forgotten that this endeavour after truth is to be made with 
materials altogether unreal and different from the object to be imitated. 
Nothing in a picture is real; indeed the painter’s art is the most unreal 
thing in the whole range of our efforts. 


Nature seems to fare rather badly; the only thing one can 
say in her favour, we suppose, is that she had a considerable 
hand in the making of this glorious creature, man, who in turn 
invented the ideas just quoted. 

In order to show to Post-Impressionists and any others to 
whom it might apply how unnecessary it is to run away from 
Nature on the presumption that it has all been done and is a 
‘played-out game,’ we are going to advocate and defend a 
totally different point of view. We will put our case as clearly 
and uncompromisingly as we can. It is perfectly put in the 
much-despising phrase, ‘a mere imitation of Nature.’ It is 
the realistic idea pushed to extreme, and reduces the artist to 
the condition of a ‘mere copyist.” The perfection aimed at is 
complete and absolute illusion and nothing short. The perfect 
artist, from this point of view, would be he who renders the 
common vision of the man in the street without a sign of the 
‘beautiful personal vision’ so frequently spoken about in art 
criticism of the day and so coyly accepted as a compliment by 
the blushing artist. 

The final aim of the artist should be to depict a scene as 
faithfully as a mirrored image. The only thing to guard against, 
is subject matter that does not furnish a good design. But it is 
wonderful how almost any subject will fit a frame when one 
begins to examine it carefully, and with a natural gift for design. 

We will proceed to state and then elaborate our reasons for 


this view, and will deal with them categorically. 
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But let us take Voltaire’s advice and first define our terms. 
What does a man mean when he calls a picture ‘a mere imitation 
of Nature’? We have asked many artists what they mean when 
they speak of Nature, and the answer has always been very 
undecided and unsatisfactory. One said ‘ Everything outside 
ourselves’ ; but the usual answer is ‘Oh, you know well enough 
what we mean,’ and there it has to end. They doubtless mean, 
when speaking of Nature, the sum total of all their impressions 
received through the senses. But does an artist when he 
speaks of Nature include all the senses, such as taste, or smell, 
or hearing? Certainly not, he (unconsciously) refers to only 
one sense, the sense of sight. So the world he means would 
better be described as the visual world, which reduces the 
problem to a question of light and nothing else whatever. No 
light, no Nature, so far as the painter is concerned. 

And this brings us to consider the last, or eighth, state- 
ment we have quoted. This artist seems to be not unfavourable 
to truth, which, in this instance at least, has a definite meaning, 
i.e. a sincere and honest dealing with one’s vision, for he goes 
on to say ‘that in our search after truth we must not forget 
that the endeavour has to be made with materials altogether 
unreal and different from the objects to be imitated.’ This 
idea is almost universal, and it is a pity, for it leaves the 
painter far too free, and opens the door to all the whims, 
caprices, and worst of all the ‘solemn fakes’ with which 
the world is getting well-nigh filled up. It is a conviction 
that leaves no real and ultimate standard, and no proper goal. 
Is it true that the painter is working with totally different 
materials from the objects to be imitated? Just the reverse— 
the painter is the only creature who is working in the very 
medium by which Nature herself produces her most subtle or 
gorgeous illusions, and in fact all her effects. The white light 
of the sun is split into various rays (by the action of various 
stains) which then make their impression on the brain. These 
rays, through association, etc., are then fixed for us as images. 
All images, whether animal, vegetable, or mineral, are therefore, 
in their essence, white light in various wave lengths. The stains 
(we could use a more scientific word) through which the white 
light is broken up consist of various natural (or chemical) 
elements. There are now nearly eighty discovered to date, but 
most of them are rare; and those with which we are familiar are 
found everywhere. They are few, some fifteen to twenty. So 
it comes about that the pigments the painter is using for the pur- 
pose of breaking up white light are mostly the same elements 
with which Nature is producing all her mighty illusions, and by 
exactly the same process. Is this not a most preposterous case 
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of grumbling at their tools on the part of these workmen in~ 
general ? 

Now, let us consider what is meant by the term ‘ Mere 
imitation of Nature.’ The term is mostly used disparagingly, 
and with considerable accent on the ‘mere.’ To hear the word 
pronounced with the finest of scorn, get them pronounced by 
some new Symbolist if possible. 

We will inquire into the great unsoundness of this phrase as 
commonly used. 

Let us take a scene of which the artist is to give us a 
mere imitation. The time is, say, 11 o’clock on a summer 
morning. The subject is one of a brightly lit sky, but full of 
cloud forms and chances for design. The distance is some 
interesting and well-shaped hills—then sea, and nearer, sea- 
shore—the foreground consists of sand, and closer up rough 
stone and grass, finishing with well-shaped trees to the left 
in outdoor shadow. If the artist is a skilled one, and has fine 
sensibility, he will give nice colour in the sky, full of grada- 
tions, but bright and luminous. The hills he will also make 
‘full of gradations and good in colour and nicely related to 
the sky he has painted. The sea will have sparkle, and have 
various strata of beautiful blues, greens, violet, and _ silver. 
The sand will be warm fluctuations of pinkish yellow with 
filmy surfaces of grey from light of the sky. The foreground 
will be dark green with passages here and there of deep violet, 
making a fine foil for the sunny distance, etc. All these things 
will be there, and the picture will be pleasing and perhaps 
saleable. But it will not have Nature’s colour, or Nature’s 
gradations, or Nature’s absolute relations, or subtle adjustments. 
The analysis, if any, will be uncertain, fumbling, and wrong. 
The execution will be quite beside the mark, for it will not 
contain an adequate statement of the elements that go to build 
up the illusion of Nature herself. This will all be proved by one 
infallible test, viz. the lack of absolute illusion, or, in other 
words, ‘mere imitation.’ Imitation of Nature’s positive and 
immediate relations alone can give back the wonder and beauty 
of the scene itself. Any departure from Nature’s standards may 
safely be put down to mere inability to deal with them, and the 
necessity to be content in consequence with the introduction of 
pictorial standards. It would be right for some objector-in-chief 
to come in here with a remark about seeing Nature with two 
eyes, etc. And the answer is—‘ Well, paint Nature as full and 
round and true as when seen with one eye, and that will do.’ 

‘A mere imitation’ of the subtleties of colours in relation to 
each other, of the marvellous gradations inside of those, of the 
perfect adjustment and ordered harmony within the delicate yet 
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strong accents that express forms has never yet been given. 
They have not yet properly been attempted. So the phrase 
‘Mere imitation’ has no meaning. Now, here comes in the 
question of Nature painting and personality. How far should a 
painter go in the rendering of natural appearances? Supposing 
he had the power accurately to analyse his visual impressions, 
and the organising brain of a Napoleon, and a technique of the 
very highest order, so that he could realise the subtleties and 
beauties of Nature, and so command the ‘look’ of Nature— 
how far should he actually go in this rendering of natural appear- 
ances? Is there any point where he should stop, and if so, 
where, and why? 

These questions are suggested by the reading of many books on 
Art, and hearing the discussions of many artists, and also by the 
advent of the Post-Impressionists, etc. It is always assumed, 
firstly, that Nature is such a very vague and uncertain factor, and 
is seen so very differently by us all, that it doesn’t matter 
how we render her, so long as it results in Art. And, secondly, 
that the personality of the artist is the main thing to be expressed ; 
that is, though we must respect Nature in all other ways, in 
this connexion at least we need not treat her very seriously. 

These two assumptions probably account for the extraordinary 
divergencies in the rendering of the same subject by the various 
artists, divergencies that go far beyond all possible differences in 
the sight of the individual artists. That the sight is good, and 
the use of it quite sound, can mostly be proved by the fact that 
the picture they will paint (with Nature before them) will 
remind one of some other artist’s work which they have seen— 
and seen with very great accuracy. 

So it comes to this, an artist can effectively echo another 
man’s art, but so far cannot analyse and reproduce with vividness 
and truth the ‘look’ of living reality. 

To the above statement as to the failure of artists to render the 
actual appearance of life, one ought in fairness to acknowledge 
a notable exception in the case of a well-known artist. If an 
average Sargent portrait were placed among a group of portraits 
by other great men, no doubt all sorts of merits would justly be 
attributed to the others; but the Sargent would stand out and 
separate itself in quite an extraordinary way. His portrait would 
be found by this test to possess a great and startling look of life. 
So much so that it might have the effect of turning the others into 
mere ghosts or shadows of people. This fact about Sargent has 
been felt for a long time, but its cause or its extent has not been 
fully defined. ‘To great accomplishment in the whole art of paint- 
ing as such he has added something else. Through a peculiar 
faculty of his own he has been able to educate himself very 
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largely in the ‘ science of appearances,’ as Herbert Spencer calls 
it, and added this to the necessary accomplishments of a great 
painter. It is a thing thrown in, something over and above, and 
it separates him widely from virtually all other painters. The 
element of life in Art is not wanted by painters. Heavens! 
What a good thing for them that it is not demanded! They say 
in effect ‘ We don’t want life; what we want is style, quality of 
paint, beauty of drawing, fine design, etc.’ It is a strange con- 
tradiction to strive to give the counterfeit presentment of living 
beings, and leave out the characteristic thing about them—4.e. 
the intense sensation of life. In saying they do not want people 
to look like Nature to this extent, they always imply that they 
could make them do so if they wanted to, and no doubt they 
honestly think it is so. This is mere self-delusion, and argues 
a misunderstanding of the difficulty (almost amounting to impos- 
sibility) of attaining such a thing. 

Berkeley, Reid, Helmholtz, Bain, and others who have given 
profound study to the sensation of sight, help us to the under- 
standing of the difficulty of this particular problem. They show 
that from the long-standing ingrained habit of the race we treat 
the optical sensations we experience as of no importance to us as 
such. Their only use is in the deductions we make from them. 
Reid says ‘The visible appearances of objects are intended by 
Nature only as signs or indications. The mind passes instantly 
to the things signified without making the least reflection upon 
the sign, or even perceiving that there is such a thing.’ Helm- 
holtz, backed by many experiments and proofs, states the matter 
thus : ‘ We only attend with any ease and exactness to our sensa- 
tions in so far as they can be utilised for our knowledge of outward 
things; and we are accustomed to neglect all these portions 
of them which have no significance as regards the external world.’ 
And again: ‘It is a universal law of the perceptions obtained 
through the senses that we pay only so much attention to the 
sensations actually experienced as is sufficient for us to recognise 
external objects. In this respect we are one-sided and incon- 
siderate partisans of practical utility.” Max Nordau, the unloved 
of artists and other geniuses, makes some shrewd remarks on 
these facts of perception; for instance: ‘ All of us have this 
impulse to generalise the individual phenomena apprehended by 
us, to associate them with others to which they are not united 
by any connexion that is perceptible to the senses, and to add 
on to them features which have no place in them. This habit 
of thought, a result of our organic imperfection, is the source 
of all our errors. If we allowed phenomena to produce their 
effects upon our senses without putting obstacles in their way 
in the nature of material images of the recollection of other 
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phenomena, that had previously occurred, and that had more 
or less superficial likeness to them, we might indeed be ignorant, 
but would not make mistakes ; we might overlook facts or imper- 
fectly perceive them, but would not interpret them untruly ; we 
would have in our consciousness, it may be, a small number of 
conceptions, but none that were incorrect ; for this mistake never 
arises from the perception, but from the interpretation, and the 
latter is not what lies in the phenomenon, but what we add to 
it from the means at our command, not what the senses com- 
municate to the brain, but what the brain makes the senses 
believe. We stick, however, to our defective habit of thought, 
for it gives us an agreeable feeling of mental wealth, in that it 
fills our consciousness with a crowd of conceptions that do not 
allow it to be divided by any feature innate in them, whether 
they.are correct or incorrect, schemes or realities.’ In fact we 
only see what we have already seen, and expect to see ; so to tell 
in paint the unbiassed truth about any phenomenon placed 
before an artist is not easy. He is too heavily handicapped. 
However, the science of perspective has been embodied in our 
Art practice—the science of anatomy and science of luminous 
colour has been added, and one hoped the ‘ science of appearances ’ 
(the line on which Sargent has been going) would show signs 
of further development. In using the phrase ‘ science of appear- 
ances’ some further explanation may be necessary—especially 
in this particular connexion. We have already ventured on the 
statement, ‘ No light, no Nature as far as the painter is con- 
cerned.’ The thing to be examined, therefore, is the phe- 
nomenon of light. Now, to judge a phenomenon as it really is, 
and to be certain that we apprehend only what, as a matter of 
fact, is happening before our senses, we would have to face it 
with perfect impartiality and without acknowledging any pre- 
vious experience of it. We would have to forget everything made 
familiar to us by previous phenomena, and keep from adding to 
it any features not actually comprised within it. In short, in 
direct vision we would have to suppress all previously acquired 
memories of sight. The character of our brain and thinking 
apparatus makes this nearly impossible. Still it is the only pro- 
cess by which we can attain truth to Nature’s appearance (‘ mere 
imitation ’). 

A spirited attack was made on the problem by both Manet and 
Monet, and the latter formulated a method of obtaining vivid 
luminous sensations, which has been adopted by many, and has 
degenerated into a mannerism. Monet’s analysis nevertheless 
resulted in many beautiful and wonderfully true representations 
of the great luminous phenomenon we call the world. It 
remained for Sargent, however, to bring the problem indoors 
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and into portraiture, with the result that he has given, to a won- 
derful degree, the living look, which is the most striking 
characteristic of his sitters ! 

To like or dislike the achievement is beside the mark, and one 
is reminded of the nigger’s song, ‘ There’s ninety-nine verses to 
this song—you won’t like them—but you’ve got to have ’em.’ 
Many may not be able to follow this connexion between Monet 
and Sargent, the illumination is so vividly different in pitch, and 
Sargent’s technique is quite on classic lines, while Mpnet’s is the 
reverse. Still the problem of both is the same in each case. 
They have gone to the truth of the whole matter and tried to 
reach (through colour) the true illumination on which the illu- 
sion of Nature herself depends. We had thought that Art would 
show still further research into this mighty problem, but, alas! 
there are no followers of Sargent, and there cannot be as long 
as artists keep staring at his work with the conviction that 
they will find—as heretofore—some art trick, or ‘stunt,’ or 
‘fake’ (or whatever the right word may be) to which they can 
help themselves. The secret lies not in the work, but in the 
problem which has been his intense preoccupation. 

But painting has gone off in a different direction—and in a con- 
siderable hurry too. The movement in general goes, in England, 
by the name of Post-Impressionism, and it is thriving greatly. 
Many fine things have been said—not unjustly—about some of 
those who practise it. But already there are far too many prac- 
tising it in one form or another. They are now numbered by 
the thousands. The progress—in the way of numbers—is 
astonishing ; and all within a year. And not less astonishing is 
the fact that artists, who a year ago were hopelessly commonplace 
and could achieve nothing, are now bright and shining lights. 
They were all great men in disguise, and we failed to recognise 
them. Of course that is, doubtless, the explanation. 

As for the symbolism on which the whole movement is founded, 
it should not be forgotten that every object in Nature is a symbol, 
and no kind of parody of it can make it more of a symbol than 
it is, no matter how clever or funny the parody may be. On 
the other hand, ‘the mysterious face of common things’ still 
remains ‘ mysterious.’ However closely we follow its outward 
appearance, it still continues to embody an immortal necessity. 
‘The world is a temple whose walls are covered with emblems, 
pictures, and commandments of the Deity.’ But the Post- 
Impressionist fears that we may tire of these emblems unless 
he touch them up a bit for us. He is doubtless of use—to the 
tired ones. 

Since writing the last few lines the Futurists have arrived— 
so exit the Symbolists, Cubists, and Post-Impressionists in 
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general. They are great people the Futurists. Tennyson might 
thus have anticipated them in Locksley Hall : 


For they dip into the future, far as humid eye can see, 
Paint queer visions of the world, and all the wonders of D.T. 


They must be seen to be enjoyed. But they too will ‘ have 
their day ’—they’ll ‘ have their day and cease to be,’ and the lively 
old painters, and tired young ones, may ‘ go in’ for it, but they 
do so at their peril. But, knowing the pain and danger, too, of 
painting Nature with truth—‘ Nature’ in the sense in which 
we have been speaking—we hesitate to recommend it. It is too 
drastic, and would doubtless kill a lot of fine fellows, and be too 
great a drain on the funds of the Artists’ Benevolent Society. So, 
after this long round, we are forced into the position of asking 
once more ‘Is Art a failure?’ 

Is Art a failure? The question is preposterous, of course; 
and yet that is virtually what the Post-Futurists and other men 
of modern movements are thrusting upon us, in the hope, doubt- 
less, that they may be taken seriously. We have seen their 
efforts referred to as ‘ modern aspirations,’ and as a ‘ shaking of 
the dry bones.’ In old-fashioned, early Edwardian days, days 
before the virus cinema had got into our blood, we had a mild 
form of entertainment called the negro minstrels. The wild man 
who did most of the clowning also went in for violent shaking 
of dry bones ; but he was often amusing, and was sometimes even 
wise, in his own way. The analogy therefore is not quite com- 
plete—but there it is. Art may be a failure as far as giving an 
accurate representation of Life and Nature goes; that is, as 
phenomenon pure and simple (and we have surely proved and 
insisted on this with a spiteful sort of relish sufficient to satisfy 
the most exacting iconoclast), but Art can suggest and hint at 
Nature in a very satisfying way, and thus give us the greatest 
and most refined of pleasures. In the past she has been one long 
and triumphant success. Nation upon nation has arisen and 
grown great, then vanished like a wreath of smoke and left nothing 
behind but the remnants of their Art. From the Art of these 
nations, in one form or another, we have been able to gauge the 
degree and quality of their culture and civilisation. We have no 
other means of judging it, in fact. Doubtless it will be the same 
with ourselves in turn, and other races of mankind—widely 
different from ourselves, perhaps—will weigh and sum us up in 
the self-same way. Were we to cast the mind’s eye over the 
wide range calmly, and without too much bias against ourselves, 
we would have no reason to fear the verdict. In their own rela- 
tions, and in their own English way, we have as great a race of 
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artists as the world has ever seen. We may not have dived very 
deeply into the ‘science of appearances,’ but all the same we 
have now living amongst us a goodly number of artists that 
would do credit to any age whatever. Nor are they all outside 
the Academy, as some disappointed ones are apt to say. It 
may be a difficult thing for some safety-loving worshipper of old 
masters to believe, but many old masters of the future are quietly 
working beside us, and what we think, what we feel, and what 
we are, will be passed on by them to other ages and other races 
of men, as surely as the coming of to-morrow’s dawn. We have 
carefully considered the case of the Post-Futurists, and have, 
moreover, propounded a problem for them—and any others whom 
it may concern, which we heartily recommend. If they desire 
anything difficult, anything quite awfully original, and yet on 
sound and permanent lines, let them try it. We wish them all 
success.” 

In the meantime we will not give up Art for Post-Futurism, 
but will stick to her through thick and thin. So hie we to the 
National Gallery to stand before Rembrandt and his fellow- 
aristocrats of Art and banish all the present-day chatter in 
absorbing admiration. But there is a baneful note attending 
these great works now, which is far from artistic, but is not 
to be ignored. One cannot help wondering, as one stands before 
them, what pranks some mighty lord might not be tempted to 
play with them if he had the chance. Also what unimaginable 
price some American will actually pay for them when our country 
has ‘ gone to the dogs.’ (For it ts going to the dogs for certain, 
and shortly too. We had it from a good authority—a politician — 
in a big way, and one who is in a position to know.) Unfortu- 
nately, this class of picture has become the most effective wealth- 
advertising medium in the world. However, the pictures are all 
right, and Post-Futurism would be a sorry substitute for them, 
we should think. Nor shall we glory in artistic snobbery and 
prate only to the old masters, but will see great Art even in the 
newest painted. We will wend our way to the Academy in 
the good old way—even try fo ‘ spot’ the picture of the year— 
and admire anew the wonderful outdoor studies of Sargent. (How 
we miss his portraits!) The noble landscape of Arnesby Brown ; 
the style and old-English grace of Shannon’s portraits ; the cool, 
limpid, and exquisite colour of Clausen’s larger picture; the 
graceful fantasia of Charles Sims (a difficult art to make con- 
vincing, and requiring many gifts). Also the extraordinary and 
powerful picture by Mr. Strang, the commonplace lifted into the 
region of great Art! These, and many more we will enjoy, with- 
out distraction at the thought that these fine artists are still here, 
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and are not yet the sport of dealers, lords, and millionaires. 
That the pictures are newly painted will not affect our estimate— 
or our pleasure. 


There is no old, 

There is no new, 

There only is the good and true, 
And the best is all around. 


ROBERT FOWLER. 











THE PROTECTION OF THE INDIAN 
FAUNA 


My personal experience of India dates back to the close of the 
nineteenth century, and has not been renewed since then; but 
from a variety of books and articles which have since been pub- 
lished, I am led to believe that one among the multitudinous 
charms and sources of interest in the scenery of that Empire— 
the abundance of wild beasts and birds in the landscapes— 
has since been materially diminished. A railway or a road 
journey through almost any part of India in 1895 was of 
absorbing interest to the naturalist or to anyone who experienced 
an aesthetic pleasure in the contemplation of strange and beauti- 
ful forms of animal life. From the windows of a railway 
carriage in the not-too-rapidly-moving train, or from the shaded 
shelter of some bullock-cart, the greater comfort of a landau 
or victoria, the unhampered purview of a dog-cart, one might 
see the sleek blue nilghai tragelaphs plunging into the dense 
jungle from the open pasture by the roadside, or stopping for 
a@ moment to stare with their giraffe-like eyes. Herds of hog 
deer, and perhaps some splendid buck of the Axis species—its 
deep red coat splashed and spotted with vivid white—browsed 
in many a forest clearing quite regardless of the passing train, 
and not much disturbed even by the trotting of a pony. By 
every tank and watercourse stood the tall, grey Sarus cranes or 
the white, red-faced cranes, in close proximity to natives who 
were washing their bodies or their clothes. Many a meadow 
was snowy with the Paddy-birds—the small white herons that 
frequent the oxen or the buffaloes to relieve them of their 
persecuting flies and ticks. Every now and again from the 
train, as it passed through solitudes little disturbed by man, 
one saw the pea-fowl flapping in undulating flight over the 
bamboos and palm scrub. In the open, arid plains herds of 
black buck—a few black-and-white males to a number of red- 
and-white females—alternately browsed and lifted their heads 
to measure the distance that separated them from a possible 
enemy. The wealth of bird life—as displayed to the eye— 
exceeded anything I have ever met with in the wildest parts 
of Africa (with the exception here and there of great assemblages 
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of water-fowl for which African rivers, swamps, and lakes 
were once famous). One of the most beautiful features about 
that superbly beautiful city Agra is, or was, the flocks of 
green and rose-colour parrakeets, which frequented the vicinity 
of the old marble palaces in such numbers as really to colour 
the landscape. Farther south the blossom-headed parrakeets, in 
their colonies on the outskirts of the woodlands near Bombay, 
made a picture of grass-green and peach colour against sombre 
brown and black-green not readily to be forgotten. Many of 
the Indian cities had their tribes or families of cream-white, black- 
faced monkeys, or monkeys of satanic blackness in fur and face. 
Even a brief summary of the patent examples of the Indian fauna 
displayed in the jungle, the forest, on the open plain, in and 
around the habitations of man, would occupy at least ten pages 
of this Review. Journeys of somewhat greater difficulty and 
more off the beaten track on the slopes of the Himalayas in 
Kashmir or Assam, would at that time still have shown the tourist 
(with little or no danger to himself, or with only that amount of 
risk which is involved by some degree of Alpine climbing) black 
bears, sloth bears, and isabelline bears, rough-coated gazelles, 
ibexes, markhor, and sheep with colossal horns; and at lower 
levels have given him the very possible chance of seeing a tiger. 
The amazing pheasants of Assam and Burma, and of the Malay 
Peninsula, were still common, not to say abundant. 

But the change which has taken place since 1895 has, if 
I rightly appreciate the facts to be gathered from the variety 
of books, reports, and articles in scientific periodicals issued in the 
United States, India, and England, been a woeful one from 
the point of view of those who are deeply interested in the 
preservation of fauna and flora: interested, it may be, from 
several points of view, or along some particular line. Some 
there are among us who plead for the retention of beasts and 
birds in our landscapes, of remarkable trees and plants, solely 
because of their beauty or the intellectual stimulus aroused by 
their strangeness of form, the mystery of their origin. Others, 
again, point to the economic value of many beasts and birds, 
and even of reptiles, fish, and certain insects, and of many 
among the multitudinous trees and plants of the tropics which 
through ignorant destruction are nearing extinction. Another 
category of persons who desire legislation for the protection of 
beasts and birds—more especially birds (and I might add, fresh- 
water fish)—bases its arguments on the unwisdom of our destroy- 
ing allies in the tremendous battle against the diseases caused by 
microscopic animals and parasitic worms; or the insects, ticks, 
and molluscs, which act as germ-carriers in the spread of such 
parasites—parasites that not only directly destroy man himself by 
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attacking his blood or his tissues, but kill the animals and plants 
on which he feeds, or which are serviceable to him in other 
ways. It is not unlikely that the growth of certain diseases 
in India is due to the destruction of birds which have preyed 
on the germ-carrying insects, ticks, or molluscs. It seems 
still more probable that the renewal of sleeping sickness in 
Africa is partly due to the destruction of white herons, glossy 
starlings, shrikes, and other birds valued by the French, Belgian, 
or Portuguese plumage-hunters ; who also employ large numbers 
of natives for the killing of birds in French and Portuguese 
West Africa and the Belgian Congo. 

The devastation which has been wrought in the wonderful 
mammalian fauna of Northern India and Central Asia by British 
military officers since the improvement of the rifle in the 
middle of the nineteenth century has been appalling. They 
have stimulated directly or indirectly the passion for big- 
game shooting always present in the Muhammadan peoples of 
India and Central Asia. Within the geographical scope of the 
British Indian Empire certain species of wild goat and sheep 
of great beauty and interest have been brought to the verge 
of extinction solely and only to gratify the lust for killing which 
has animated until quite recently the average Briton in India. 
I only lay stress on the military profession of most of these 
sportsmen because big-game shooting often demands great 
activity, courage, and powers of physical endurance, and the 
very qualities which have made the British military officer in 
India the man that he has proved himself to be—the creator for the 
most part of this amazing Empire—have unfortunately made him 
also a terrible agency for the destruction of remarkable beasts, in 
India as in Africa and North America. The British soldier is as 
keen on shooting as bis officer, and less scrupulous, perhaps, as to 
what he shoots—everything larger than a mouse or a tomtit is fair 
game in his eyes. But he does not possess the perfected weapons, 
the leisure, the authority, and the monetary means to make 
much impression on the more striking examples of the Indian 
fauna.’ The civilian officials, though quite as courageous and 
enduring as their military colleagues, are more naturalists by 
inclination, and although we are indebted to many a military 
sportsman for invaluable notes on natural history, on the life 
habits of beasts and birds, all the really great students of the 
Indian fauna and flora have, with a few marked exceptions, 
proceeded from the civil and not the military service. 

1 What is a very notable and pleasant feature—due to the spread of 
education—in the most modern types of British soldier is that directly he 
becomes a non-commissioned officer, and therefore has a little pocket-money to 


spare, he turns photographer and draughtsman, and ends by becoming an 
earnest ornithologist, entomologist, or anthropologist. 
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The planters and merchants of the British community in 
India have for the most part been deadly foes to its indigenous 
fauna, although often unintentionally so, and in a way which 
(however regrettable its results) one can scarcely blame. For 
instance, the tremendous destruction of forest which is going on 
in North-east and South India, and throughout Further India 
from Assam to Singapore (as also in Ceylon), is leading to the 
extermination of many amazingly beautiful birds, more espe- 
cially the large or the remarkable pheasants of those regions : 
as has been pointed out in a recent report by Mr. C. W. Beebe 
to the New York Zoological Society. But this destruction of the 
primeval forest is being carried out for the planting in its stead 
of rubber-producing trees, of coffee, tea, and other products 
absolutely necessary for man’s use; and in a general way this 
is @ process one cannot hope to arrest, for the benefits to be 
derived from it outweigh the losses. Yet, as Mr. Beebe points 
out, it should be quite possible for the Governments of India, 
Ceylon, and the Malay Peninsula, to arrange for special forest 
reservations which shall not be invaded by the planter or the 
miner, but where many of these more remarkable forms of 
bird and beast shall continue to exist undisturbed: in short, 
national parks such as are fast being brought into existence in 
the United States and in most of the British colonies, and 
which ought to be created here and there in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. [The New Forest and Epping Forest are cited 
as such, but those who look into the matter know that 
from the point of view of preservation of fauna and flora these 
tiny reserves are a mockery, since no steps whatever are taken 
to prevent within their limits the extirpation of rare plants, 
birds, beasts, and insects. | 

When the present writer was asked some two years ago to 
prepare notes and suggestions regarding the creation, extension, 
or curtailment of game reserves in Africa, and to make sugges- 
tions regarding the drawing up of game regulations, it occurred 
to him to inquire into such precedents as existed in India; 
and he was surprised to learn that no legislation of universal 
application under this head existed (in British India), but that 
the attention of the Indian Government had been drawn to 
this need,? and that the provisions of a Game Act were now 


2 Earl Curzon of Kedleston in 1901 expressed himself as being in close 
sympathy with the cause of game preservation in India. ‘It was one which in 
his judgment appealed not only to the sportsman but also to the naturalist and 
the friend of animal life.’ He admitted that hitherto the attempts made by the 
Indian Government to deal with the question by legislation, etc., had been fitful 
and lacking in method. Then and later he apparently invited a re-examination 
of the subject, but before he could proceed to any definite promotion of legisla- 
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under consideration, which would apply to all parts of India 
governed directly by the British Crown. It was hoped with some — 
probability that once this Act became law the native princes of 
the self-governing States which form part of the Indian 
Empire would follow suit, where they had not already 
intervened to protect their native fauna; the more so as in 
many cases both princes and people are non-Muhammadan and 
not yet Christian, and consequently are opposed to any needless 
destruction of living forms. 

Apparently, since the time of my inquiries, this proposed 
legislation has crystallised into a Game Act, not yet promulgated 
though there has been considerable advance in the provincial 
regulations for the protection of fauna and flora, and the creation 
of game and forest reserves. It is curious that a subject of such 
vast and altogether Imperial importance should have been dealt 
with so covertly, and the provisions of any proposed general Acts 
not have been issued in an authoritative and official manner 
so that they could pass through that degree of public discussion 
to which nearly all legislation is now submitted before it is placed 
on the statute book or brought to the final arbitrament of elected 
assemblies. I may, of course, have overlooked some important 
White Book or Blue Book which has come into existence in India 
and has not been noticed in the British Press, but so far the 
only publication of the measures intended by the Indian Govern- 
ment, the only review of those already and for some time past 
in force, is that which has appeared in the Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society of London in its publication of March 1912. 
This article, by Mr. E. P. Stebbing, was read at a meeting of 
the Zoological Society on the 24th of October, 1911. 

The proposed Indian Game Protection Act is to include in 
its application all British India, Baluchistan, the Santal 
Parganas, and Spiti.* It does not include the native States, 
and, what is really very surprising, it does not extend to Burma. 
Naturally, it has nothing whatever to do with game preservation 
in Ceylon and the Malay Peninsula, as those regions are under 
the jurisdiction of the Colonial Office in London. It is to come © 
into force when published in the Gazette of India. It is to 
relate specially to the preservation of the rhinoceros, buffalo, 
gayal, and gaur (a bovine which the Indian Government persists 
in calling ‘ bison ’), ‘and other wild oxen ’ (presumably the yak) ; 


tion he left India, and since then no Act or regulation defining the principles 
governing the protection of game and the means by which such protection should 


be effected has been brought into existence. _ ey 
* The Santal Parganas are a minute district of Central Bengal, and Spiti 


is a tiny State on the frontiers of Kashmirian Tibet. 
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wild asses; all kinds of sheep, goats, gazelles, and other ante- 
lopes ; nilghai and deer, and other ruminants (this vague phrase 
no doubt covers the little chevrotains) ; also hares and any other 
animals that a Local Government may specify ; the term ‘ animal ’ 
including fish as well as birds and beasts (presumably also 
reptiles, though these are not alluded to specifically). But the 
Act does not affect the pursuit, capture, or killing of game by 
non-commissioned officers and soldiers on whose behalf regula- 
tions have been made—a weakness which at once robs it of 
nearly all its efficiency—likewise, of course, it does not restrict 
the killing of any animal for which a reward may be claimed 
from Government, or in self-defence, or any large animal caught 
in the act of injuring crops, or of a dangerous character, as speci- 
fied in preceding legislation. With regard to birds, the continued 
existence of which in certain species is of such importance to 
the maintenance of the balance of nature in India, some small 
provision is made. The Act is intended to control the destruction 
‘of pigeons and sand-grouse, of pea-fowl, jungle-fow], pheasants, 
partridges, quail, spur-fowl, bustards, and their congeners ; geese, 
ducks, swans, etc. ; woodcock and snipe.’* No firearms shall be 
used or carried for killing game without licence under this Act 
or pre-existing Acts of a similar nature. Local Governments may 
by notification prohibit within any local area for any period the 
capture or the killing, or the attempt to capture or kill, game of 
all or of any specified kinds, whether birds, beasts, or fish. 
Local Governments may also prohibit the possession or the sale 
of all game or fish within municipal or cantonment limits, or 
the importation of any kind of plumage (why not prohibit ez- 
portation?). The licence to carry a gun and to shoot game may 
be restricted to the killing of certain specified animals or to a 
specified period of time. The word ‘killing’ generally includes 
in the scope of the Act capture of living animals. Special fees 
may be charged for a right to kill specified animals. The one 
licence, however, covers the employment of native hunters, 
beaters, assistants, etc. These licences are non-transferable and 
cannot be granted for a longer period than one year. They are 
to cost twenty rupees for each issue and each renewal, though 
a higher rate of fees may at any time be promulgated by the 
Governor-General in the Gazette of India, and security be asked 
from licensees for their fulfilment of the regulations. Licences 
will be granted, however, to the owners of agricultural land for 
only five rupees, but to be in force only in their own localities, 


* As Mr. Stebbing remarks, the specifications throughout are those which 
might have been drawn up by some English squire, good-naturedly interested in 
the game birds or beasts he desired to shoot and eat, and indifferent to the con- 
siderations of a zoologist. There is an excellent article on the economic 
importance of Indian birds by Mr. Douglas Dewar in the Journal of the Royal 
Society of Arts for December 25, 1908. 
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or a Local Government may issue licences without any charge 
at all for reasons which it may consider sufficient. All licensees 
must keep an account of all large animals killed, giving sex, 
date, and place. 

That excellent newspaper—from the naturalist’s as well as 
the sportsman’s point of view—The Indian Field, published 
a series of articles in 1907 relative to the preservation of the 
Indian fauna. In the course of these, mostly anonymous, the 
writers pointed out that the Imperial Government, as proprietor 
of all the wild game in the British-governed portions of India, 
was the party most directly concerned in its preservation, and. it 
had the right not only to safeguard such a valuable asset, but also 
to obtain a reasonable profit therefrom ; just as in the establish- 
ment of forestry regulations even the persons residing in or near 
the forest had to pay for every bundle of grass and bamboo which 
they required for building their houses (except in such instances 
as where their personal or communal claims to the forest were 
admitted), so in the same way the native community, quite as 
much as the European, must be taught to regard the wild beasts 
and birds as under Government protection, and not slay them 
either for profit or for the protection of their crops, except under 
regulation. The belief was expressed in these articles that this 
point of view would be readily adopted by the mass of the Indian 
population, who were naturally inclined to feel a certain tender- 
ness towards and respect for the wild fauna. Naturally, the 
regulations dealing with wild animals would be drawn up with 
as much good sense as those which are now protecting the Indian 
forests. The persons appointed in any projected fauna protection 
department would see that natives and foreigners alike enjoyed 
sufficient liberty to protect their crops and persons from the 
attacks of harmful beasts and birds. But the writer or writers 
of these articles did not shirk the conclusion that the only 
enemies to such legislation would be sportsmen, European and 
Indian. ‘In the former category should be placed first, the 
official who is backed by Government authority, and his favoured 
friends who are given all the facilities which his position allows ; 
next, the solitary hunter with his small camp and all the game 
regulations of the province to keep him in the right path. The 
subdivisions in this class are numerous, and include the unem- 
ployed colonel putting in his time, the subaltern out on ten days’ 
casual leave, the humble clerk who can occasionally get away 
from his office for a week, and the British soldier let loose in 
parties for fixed periods.’ 

The native Indian sportsmen usually belong to one or other 
of the following types—the rich raja, noble, or landowner 


(usually Muhammadan in religion), ‘ possessed of unlimited sport- 
L2 
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ing appliances and a host of followers’; the professional shikari 
who takes out a gun licence, does nothing that is illegal, but 
makes his livelihood from what he shoots, and therefore shoots 
all he can; the small landholder, who, though he may be no 
sportsman himself, nevertheless for the sake of appearances buys 
firearms and lends them to his servants, so that his household 
may be supplied with fresh meat; and lastly, the villager or 
labourer who is employed as a watchman at night, or during the 
day in the fields, or with the cattle, and who is supplied with 
a gun for self-defence and for aggression against marauding 
animals, but who makes use of his position and his opportunities 
for a good deal of illicit destruction of game. Such a type is 
usually completely ignorant or quite defiant of any regulations 
that may be in force. Finally, and perhaps most terrible of all 
in the undoubted devastation that they are committing among 
the wild fauna of Northern India, there are the Gurkha soldiers. 
‘From the banks of the Kali or Sarda on the frontier of Nipal, 
to the banks of the Indus, the battalions of these gallant little 
men are scattered in cantonments all along the outer spurs 
of the Himalayan range. In seven or eight of these locations 
there are at least fourteen thousand of these disciplined warriors, 
who, in the absence of opportunities for spilling human blood 
legitimately, are given a free hand for slaughtering wild animals, 
along five hundred miles of the best hunting grounds in Upper 
India.’ 

Mr. Stebbing’s criticisms of the maih provisions of the Act 
are as follows. He complains firstly, and rightly, of the vague- 
ness of the phraseology in the meanings attached to ‘ game,’ 
‘large animal,’ and ‘bird.’ ‘If the drafters of the Bill were to 
apply to any zoologist who had a practical working and sporting 
knowledge of the game life of India, they could be furnished 
with a detailed list of animals both large and small.’ ‘ Animal,’ 
moreover, is much too vague a term. Officialdom in India seems 
to be unaware of the existence of the word mammal. The term 
animal may include man himself, birds, insects, or even the 
flagellate trypanosomes which are the cause of so many germ- 
diseases. Mr. Stebbing asks also that the mammals shall be 
classed scientifically in their natural divisions, such as carnivora, 
herbivora, rodentia, etc. ‘The various deer, antelope, goats, 
and sheep, are also perfectly well known, and the publication 
of lists detailing each animal by name is a perfectly easy matter.’ 
Then again, as regards birds, no distinction is made between 
migratory birds and those which live all their lives in India; and 
no mention at all is made of the most important section, the 
insectivorous birds. ‘ And yet the distinction is one of enormous 
value in a great agricultural country like India, where the benefit 
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the cultivators must derive annually from insectivorous birds is 
quite incalculable.’ Mr. Stebbing also takes exception to the 
special favours which are to be accorded to English and native 
soldiers in the matter of free shooting, and once more refers to 
the damage—I might add, from some personal observation, the 
appalling damage—which has been done to the fauna of Northern 
India by the Gurkha soldiery. He would also — and all 
naturalists will agree with him—abolish the giving of a reward 
for every tiger, leopard, wild dog or wolf, slain on the plea that 
it is dangerous. We cannot bear to think of India without its 
tigers, its leopards, or its remarkable wild dogs of the Dhol 
species. That their attacks on human beings (very rare) or on 
domestic animals must be restrained, that wild carnivorous 
animals must even be extirpated in densely populated regions, 
is indisputable, but that they should be exterminated from all 
the forests, mountains, and uninhabitable parts is monstrous. 
Lions and tigers, and even jaguars and leopards, are quite as 
important to the mental welfare of humanity as oxen and sheep 
are for its material benefit. People in India are so eager to 
go out shooting tigers, bears, leopards, wild dogs, etc., that 
the granting of a money reward for slaying these creatures is 
not only unnecessary but a stupid, additional incentive to a 
thoughtless destruction of the works of God. Mr. Stebbing’s 
other remarks on the provisions of this Act and the results of its 
application are instinct with fair-mindedness towards sportsmen, 
the natural history collector (whether military or civil), and the 
native, as well as to the general interest of the civilised world, 
which cannot be refused consideration in the preservation of the 
Indian fauna. It would scarcely be fair to quote too much from 
his article, which is one that the Zoological Society of London 
might, in the general interests of the public, see its way to 
reprinting as a separate pamphlet, issued at a moderate price.* 

If he has fairly described this projected Act, I am afraid one 
can only derive the impression that the long-promised imperial 
legislation on the subject has not been framed by competent 
men, and that it betrays once again that curious reluctance on 
the part of the official created by our existing system of education 
to concern himself too deeply with subjects which seem to him 
of doubtful value and heterodox nature, such as zoology. Now that 
the whole system of the selection and appointment of members of 
the Civil Service is to be taken under consideration, and that 
recommendations and suggestions are invited from all quarters 
regarding the education they should undergo and the examinations 

5 The cost of the number of the F'roceedings for March 1911, which con- 


tains Mr. Stebbing’s article, is 12s. It is published by the Society at their 
Regent’s Park Office, and by Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co., Paternoster Row. 
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they should pass, it might well be brought to the notice of the 
Imperial Government that not only is geography of primal import- 
ance in the syllabus of all branches of the Civil Service 
examinations, but that in all Indian and colonial services zoology 
as well as anthropology and botany should take a prominent place 
in the qualifying examinations ; whereas Greek, at any rate, should 
be thrown overboard completely (instead of claiming, as it does 
now, some preposterous allotment of marks), and a good deal 
of other stuff of outworn importance in the life of to-day be equally 
discarded. 

Fortunately, the Local Governments and the native States 
are perhaps more alive to the interest, the beauty, and the 
importance of the Indian fauna than the Viceroy’s Council. In 
British India the question of game sanctuaries has received con- 
siderable attention in the Bombay Presidency, in Madras, in 
Bengal, in the Central Provinces, in the Panjab, Berar; and in 
Eastern Bengal and Assam (with the exception of Chittagong, 
where some of the most interesting of Indian mammals are still 
struggling to maintain their existence). The North-West 
Frontier Province deserves a bad mark—no game sanctuaries 
have been formed there, and apparently very little interest has 
been taken in the preservation of the fauna. The same severe 
criticism applies to Burma, to the United Provinces of North- 

Central India, where the utter lack of adequate game protection 
has too long been under ‘the consideration of the Lieutenant- 
Governor.’ As regards the native States, the Maharaja of 
Jammu and Kashmir has a special game-preservation department 
in his administration, which issues every year a printed copy of 
the Game Laws. This State also contains no fewer than eight 
game reserves for which no shooting permits are issued, and each 
of which is about 600 square miles in extent; besides which, 
twelve regions of small area (deep valleys of rivers, usually) in 
Kashmir, as far away as British Tibet, are treated by their 

owners as game sanctuaries and are closed to sportsmen. In 

the native State of Chamba, owing to the hospitable character 
of the existing raja, too great lenity is shown to British visitors 
in the matter of the issue of shooting permits. Otherwise, 
theoretically, Chamba is as well organised for game protection 
as Kashmir. In the great native State of Haidarabad in the 

Dekkan there are two State reserves, but unfortunately the 
Nizam, out of a desire not to seem inhospitable to British visitors, 

not infrequently grants special permission to shoot in them. As 

nearly every person in this State is armed with a firearm of some 
sort, some of them of the most recent invention, practically no 
game but a few tigers and bears—deer being almost extinct— 
exists outside the limits of the two State reserves and a few 
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private properties (jaghirs). In Maisur (Southern India) there 
are seven game sanctuaries. In most of the other native States 
there is either no provision whatever made for the protection of 
game, and no game sanctuary exists, or if there are such‘ on the 
private properties of the rulers, permission is granted so freely 
to shoot in them that the restrictions are of little value. 

Even within these sanctuaries there is little danger of wild 
beasts and birds increasing and multiplying too fast, since nature 
keeps them down, directly they overstep the limits, by some germ- 
disease. Anthrax has been making considerable inroads on the 
wild oxen, deer, and wild elephants of India and Burma, and 
although, if the game sanctuary be of sufficient size, these species 
usually recover from the occasional epidemics and regain their 
former numbers, they are never likely in these regions of the 
tropical world to swarm as the bison once swarmed over North 
America ; or as the deer in the New Forest, in the days of the 
Norman kings, made surrounding agriculture impossible. Mr. 
Stebbing points out that we have come within measurable distance 
of the extermination of the one-horned rhinoceros in Northern and 
North-Eastern India. This—one of the most interesting of 
living beasts—has been subjected to fifty years of slaughter as 
idiotic in its needless cruelty as is the similar destruction of the 
gigantic gaur—the noblest of all living oxen—in Southern India 
and the Malay Peninsula. This one-horned rhinoceros is a 
harmless beast when unprovoked, keeps within the depths of the 
great forests, and does not issue forth to destroy crops or annoy 
the natives. It has a gestation period lasting two years, and 
does not breed before it reaches the age of fifteen to twenty years, 
so that its rate of increase is very slow. Unless immediate measures 
are taken to prohibit—and to get the native sovereigns likewise 
to prohibit—the killing of the one-horned rhinoceros in Northern 
India and Assam, in a few more years it must be added to the 
list of extinct mammals. The two-horned rhinoceros of the 
Ganges delta and Further India is fortunately not quite so 
harassed, as it offers less interesting trophies to the sportsman. 

There should therefore be in some parts of India sanctuaries 
of relatively small area in which nothing whatever should be 
killed—not even poisonous snakes. These may be obnoxious to 
man when they enter his dwellings or frequent the vicinity of his 
towns, and under those conditions should be shown no mercy. 
Yet to the biologist—and with the spread of education of a 
reasonable kind we shall all be biologists before long—these 
poisonous snakes are objects of the greatest interest, and might 
well be allowed to linger in a few sanctuaries of the most 
select kind. As their natural enemies among beasts and birds 
would be similarly protected, nature would see to it that they 
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did not multiply inconveniently. When there was any appear- 
ance of abundance of animal types in these special game 
sanctuaries, it might be open to the Imperial Government of 
India to allow the conservator of the sanctuary to capture 
examples for exhibition in public zoological gardens. 

In the larger game sanctuaries some interference on the part 
of the conservators with natural conditions might be permitted so 
that, for example, pheasants and pea-fowl might be protected to 
a certain extent against snakes or the smaller carnivores; and 
deer, antelope, and wild oxen receive special encouragement. In 
others, again, lions, leopards, and tigers (and, by the by, there 
should be at once established a small sanctuary for the lion at 
Kathiawar, where he still exists) should be allowed to do just 
as they pleased, even if it led to the diminution of other occupants 
of the sanctuary. In all probability even these fierce carnivores 
in course of time would become as susceptible to kind treatment 
as have the bears in the Yellowstone Park of the United States, 
and would be quite approachable by the new class of sportsmen 
fortunately growing up among us, the people who pursue wild 


game with a camera and not a rifle. 
H. H. Jounston. 





PAYMENT BY PREMIUM VERSUS 
PAYMENT BY FEE 


Some little time ago a letter appeared in one of our weekly 
journals in which the writer, a medical man in a Midland town, 
related the remarkable circumstance that he and his partner had 
not had occasion to visit a single patient in four days, although 
they ‘enjoyed’ a clientéle of nearly 4000 persons. Recollection 
of this letter has times and oft afforded me much solace, when for 
days at a time no patient has called for my services. In a country 
practice with a little less than half that clientéle, such periods of 
enforced idleness often occur in the course of the year, and I 
cannot think that these experiences are uncommon in other 
practices, town or country. 

I know, of course, that the general sickness rate has been 
declining for years, but it seemed to me that in my own district 
the decline was moving at an abnormal pace. Accordingly in 
November I proceeded to investigate, and found that the income I 
derive from private practice, as distinguished from contract prac- 
tice, has been actually stationary in amount for twelve years. 
Further search discovered the fact that the population that I can 
regard as my own clientéle has increased by about three hundred 
in that time. Obviously, then, my income from private practice 
must diminish unless the increase of population continues. In 
other country districts, and in towns, conditions must be more or 
less similar, though increase of population is generally met by 
increase of doctors. With a stationary population income could 
only be augmented by gatherings from the flocks of other shep- 
herds. An attempt to increase fees would probably defeat its 
object, and a ‘ speeding up’ in the way of making more visits per 
case must not be thought of. 

It will, I think, be admitted that there is now going on a 
general steady decrease in the amount of work that falls to the 
general practitioner (consultants are out of my ken, but one does 
hear whispers that there is consternation even in Harley Street) 
and a constant decline of the income derivable therefrom. The 
causes of this lessened and lessening sickliness in the body of the 
public are before our eyes. The agencies at work in the com- 
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munity all tending to ward off illness, to nip it in the bud, and, 
without our assistance, even to cure it when developed, are very 
numerous. I think most of them are to be found in the follow- 
ing list : Medical officers of health, school medical officers, mid- 
wives, druggists, patent medicines, hospitals, nursing homes, 
isolation hospitals, village and district nurses, sanatoriums, holi- 
days, cycling and motoring, games of all sorts, simple living, 
vegetarianism (?), ambulance, nursing and health lectures, medi- 
cal advice in the lay Press, popular medical books, bonesetters, 
increased facilities for travel. Nearly all these agencies are of 
recent birth or introduction, and there can be no possible: doubt 
that their combined effect in reducing the need to call in the 
doctor must be in the aggregate enormous. 

To contemplate the above list must be perfectly appalling 
for the doctor who lives by fees and whose very existence is at 
stake. Moreover, most of these agencies have not been working 
during a whole generation—they haven’t got into their stride 
yet. Their effect is only just beginning to manifest itself. The 
list, too, is growing every year. The business of doctor, as 
hitherto worked on the time-honoured and undoubtedly dignified 
method of pay for services rendered, is all too obviously a busi- 
ness that is wasting daily under our very noses, and apparently 
it would pass the wit of man to devise a remedy for the rot that 
is eating at our vitals. We not only have made, and do make, 
no resistance to the spread of most of these influences, but to 
those most potent to harm us we actually lend our aid. We 
provide from our ranks medical officers of health and school 
medical officers, who promptly go over to the enemy and exert 
all the knowledge and power they possess to prevent from coming 
to us the supplies that sustain us. We actually provide the 
enemy with weapons, such as midwives and nurses, ambulance, 
nursing and health lectures, with which to sap our food supply. 
How long can we last out? The ring round us is getting 
stronger and closer, and if relief comes not, the end cannot 
be far off. Relief from outside is not to be hoped for—the only 
chance for the beleaguered garrison is to cast away its old worn- 
out weapons and to adopt a new and effective arm. 

The system on which we have relied for work and sustenance 
is, under the actual condition of things, falling short of our needs. 
Payment by fee as a source of income is failing, because there are 
fewer sick people to provide the fees. The more sick people there 
are the more fees we get; we thrive best when the people are 
dropping with faintness. Though we do not knock the man 
down, yet finding him down we demand money for helping him 
up and putting him on his feet again. In any other sphere of 
life this kind of action would be considered immoral. (Even 
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scout-boys are taught that it is immoral to receive pay for deeds 
of help and kindness.) True that in his distress the sufferer often 
promises to pay and does not: and true that in many cases the 
fallen man can only afford to reward us with a ‘ small cash fee’ 
paid at the time we give the lift. Wrong as it seems and is, 
considered in an ethical sense, it is an action we are all com- 
mitting day after day. Now and again a bitter jibe is hurled at 
us by a passer-by, but secure in our sense of uprightness and 
proper dealing, it has never occurred to us that our conduct has 
been anything but perfectly dignified and proper, humane and 
altruistic. 

Let us now examine this system at close quarters. We 
ask for fees for work done. The amount of the fees ought to be 
exactly proportionate to work done. But we find the fee varying 
in the same practice from half-a-crown up to a guinea, or from 
sixpence up to five shillings, without relation to the work done. 
The fee is generally supposed to bear some connexion with the 
pecuniary means of the patient, but if we compare the half- © 
crown from the pocket of the labourer with the half-guinea we 
extract from the merchant rejoicing in an income of 10001. a year, 
we discover that the poor man pays a day’s wage, and the. well- 
to-do man a fifth part of his daily income for the service rendered. 
So it is manifest that the fee has but the vaguest relation to the 
income of the patient. Inquiry will also show that it has the least 
possible relation to rent; and even if it had a close relation to 
rent, rent has but an indefinite association with income; so that, 
for instance, it is not possible to charge a uniform fee down a 
long row of houses. A uniform fee over a layer of patients we 
imagine to be on the same pecuniary level would press heavily 
on the man with a family and but lightly scratch the bachelor. 
The fee, then, varies within the widest limits, and has no definite 
relation either to the income or the rent of the person paying it. 

Let us now probe for the meaning of ‘ work done’ or ‘ service 
rendered.’ This ‘work done’ we at once perceive has a value 
that varies as wildly as the weather. At one visit it may be a 
life-saving service that we render, at the next we may merely 
have to provide material for a trivial chat. Moreover the value 
to the patient of the ‘ work done,’ when considered in a medical 
sense, has the utmost diversity. It is not customary, apart from 
operations, to consider ‘ work done’ in a medical sense at all in 
measuring the fee charged. ‘Work done’ resolves itself into 
‘visits’ or ‘consultations,’ and as such is gaily entered in our 
books. (It is rather ludicrous to think that ‘cash’ practices 
should flourish both at the bottom and the top of the profession !) 
We charge for the ‘ visit,’ the value of which, it is evident, is 
inconstant and variable. But we can see that even when we 
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lump all the service we render into ‘a visit’ we are yet dealing 
with a thing of multifarious intent. A dozen factors need to be 
considered in estimating the value of ‘a visit,’ apart from the 
service rendered to the patient which itself changes infinitely, 
as we have just observed. There are the time of day or night 
at which the visit is made, the distance travelled, the weather, 
state of roads and contour of country. A journey six miles out 
in one direction in fine weather would involve the consumption 
of a triflmg amount of energy, while a call four miles off into the 
hills in the opposite direction on a rough night in January might 
be absolutely exhausting. But fees are not governed by con- 
siderations of weather, of actual physical labour expended or of 
the nature of the case. The fee for the visit is the same whether 
the case be one of pneumonia or gumboil. It has no evident 
connexion either with the amount or value of the service rendered 
to the patient, and seems to bear no relation to the physical or 
psychical energy consumed in rendering the service. 

Then, again, how is it possible to gauge the worth of the 
visit as made by the newly fledged practitioner and the physician 
of high degrees and experience? It may be they are partners 
in the same practice, and charge the same fee. The medical 
man who ‘insists on a small cash payment’ at the East End 
may have at the same time gone through the same strenuous 
examinations, and be in every way as capable and experienced as 
his confrére at the West End who is paid a guinea for a service 
which in a medical sense is much less important and efficacious. 
It is apparent, then, that the value of the visit, the service 
rendered, the work done, in its relation to the fee charged, is 
perfectly nebulous and intangible, and that there is no standard 
of value, nor in the nature of things can there be. The amount 
of the fee is a sum fixed at the will of the doctor performing the 
service, and in actual practice is really governed and determined 
by the capacity and readiness to pay of the person served. 
Peradventure, the estimate is found to exceed the expectation of 
the person served, and the demand has either to be reduced or 
dignity saved by entering the debt in the ledger for future 
collection. 

Having made our ‘ visit ’ and at last arrived at'the exact figure 
of the fee to be charged for the ‘ work performed,’ the considera- 
tion now before us is, naturally, when shall the next visit be made? 
One doctor will be of a sanguine disposition, and always eager 
to see hopeful signs. Another, it may chance, is the unfortunate 
possessor of.a bilious and melancholy temperament, and rather 
inclined to take a gloomy view of things in general, and his cases 
in particular. For reasons psychological we may safely predict 
that the sanguine visitor will not get through as many visits per 
year as the bilious gentleman. The caustic Nineteenth Century 
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reviewer ' tells us that most doctors make as many visits as they 
think the patient can pay for, but though this is not the first nor 
the hundredth time the accusation has been cast at the profession 
—I merely quote to show that the system of fees does lay us 
open to this kind of attack—it cannot be denied that dread of 
making more visits than the case requires does operate with 
most of us, though obviously the more case-hardened would feel 
indifference to public opinion. Doubtless a reputation so acquired 
would work its own downfall. But it is a fact that ‘one hears 
accusations of this nature made against individual medical men. 

That temperament alone does affect the number of visits 
doctors pay to their patients is demonstrated in midwifery prac- 
tice, in which there can be no question of ‘ making fees.’ One 
doctor will visit every day for a fortnight, and another will call 
three times in what he considers the regulation seven days. In 
this class:of practice it is usual to charge a fixed fee, which a 
prospective patient can ascertain months before she needs the 
service, so that the number of ‘subsequent’ visits makes no 
difference to the fee charged. 

Enough has now been said to exhibit the uncertainty, the 
instability, the variability, the unsteadiness of the basis on which 
stands our system of payment for work done. It is a system that 
crushes the poor, weighs heavily on the middling-to-do, and may 
embarrass even the rich. It has been claimed that it is ‘ the only 
method of payment that consorts with the dignity of a noble pro- 
fession,’ though I think it must be conceded that the lower the 
fee the thinner the dignity. I grant that it is the only system 
possible in consulting and operating work, although the want of 
uniform proportion between service rendered and fee charged 
must often be glaringly evident both to the charger and the 
charged. It has often come into my mind that in taking the 
amount of a day’s wages from a servant-girl or a day-labourer 
T have been doing something that as a member of a humane 
calling I ought not to have done. One must live! Yes. The 
service was worth it! Yes. But the thought nevertheless leaves 
me uneasy. How much happier we doctors would be if we had 
not to charge for our services ; if we could discard from our minds 
all the thoughts that accompany a commercial transaction! Such 
a state of bliss can never be ours, however, so long as society 
rests on its present foundation. If all our dealings with our 
patients could be promptly settled for cash as soon as transacted, 
how nearly perfectly happy should we not be! Such beatitude 
is not for us. We are panting under the weight of a system 
which is crushing the breath out of us, which is overwhelming 
us with the load of bad debts that cling to it like limpets to 


! «The Insurance Bill, the Doctors and National Policy,’ by Harry Roberts, 
July 1911. 
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the rock. Bad debts are the bane, the bugbear of medical prac- 

tice, and they are spawned in this system of payment by fee. 
What anxiety, what anguish, what forebodings we endure in the 
period—years long it may be—that may perchance intervene 
between service rendered and fee paid! 

A most pathetic commentary on this system of payment by 
bills is the letter of ‘A Suburban Doctor’s Wife,’ which, as 
‘regular as the clock’ about Christmas-time, appears on a pro- 
minent page of one of our most respectable and most widely 
circulated halfpenny morning journals. In words that would 
draw tears from a stone, she dilates upon the extreme incon- 
venience she and her conseurs suffer through the reprehensible 
habit people have acquired in putting off settlement of their 
doctors’ bills until all else are squared up. She appeals to gentle 
readers to make efforts to deliver themselves from the evils of this 
mischievous mismanagement of their affairs. She exhorts them 
to make solemn resolutions that for the New Year and ever after- 
wards the doctors shall be placed at least half-way up the list of 
‘ bills to be paid.’ In her annual letter one notices that she never 
gives thanks for past favours, but always, poor thing! goes on 
hoping, appealing to, and invoking her obdurate readers to pay 
up—if it is only a little on account. She tells them how bad debts 
are being piled up in her struggling husband’s books (she knows, 
because she ‘does’ them), and that she really cannot see how 
she will be able to manage to make ends meet ends if fhings do 
not. mend soon. Tradesmen, she ventures to point out, expect 
and exact prompt payment of their bills, so why should doctors, 
who are at the beck and call of everybody day and night, rain 
and shine, year in and year out, be thrust to the back region of a 
patient’s memory directly the said patient gets on his feet again? 
She thinks he has forgotten ! 

It was thoughts engendered by a contemplation of my ledger 
that induced me years ago—not to write to the papers—but to 
make efforts to get my working-class clients to join my surgery 
club. The labourer or fisherman I knew could not pay his 
doctor’s bill without depriving himself or his dependents of some- 
thing he or they needed. Many of them were living on too 
narrow a margin to find money enough for sick benefit insurance. 
Some would apply for admission to my club whose lives I knew 
were damaged, and for years I refused entry to these miserables. 
But gradually it dawned upon me that even invalid and mature 
applicants could be safely accepted at increased rates. THis plan 
has been in operation in my practice for years now with success, 
and I doubt whether there are many practices in which such an 
apparently hazardous venture has been made. In action the 
work runs quite smoothly and satisfactorily. The premium— 
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which I fix myself on my own estimate of the health value of 
the proposer—is paid quarterly in advance, and the payment is 
entered on a card which the member keeps. 

I stated a little while back that in November it occurred 
to me to investigate my affairs. Having noted the facts pre- 
viously mentioned with regard to income and falling sickness 
rate, I was further urged to find out what proportion of my 
income was yielded by contract work. I cannot, of course, give 
figures, but I may say that I was astounded at the result of my 
careful inquiry. I will describe the process followed, but before 
doing so I must define a term I am obliged to introduce in order 
to avoid a confusion that one constantly meets with at divisional 
meetings and in the correspondence of every week’s medical 
journals. The error consists in describing all the people of 
one’s practice as ‘ patients.’ I shall use the word ‘client’ to 
connote the person, club or private, who, though not at the 
moment ill, would if he became ill come to me for treatment. 
A client becomes a patient when he falls sick. How many of 
our clients never degenerate into patients it is impossible to say, 
but there are many such in every practice. One of my old club 
clients was found dead in his back-yard a little while ago, and his 
wife testified that ‘ he had never had a penny of sick-pay or a bottle 
of medicine in all his born days.’ Other clients only become 
patients at their latter end, or at rare intervals, for short periods. 
I have known a household of ten persons which in eight years 
did not furnish me with a single patient, and for how long after 
I left the district that family remained a thorn in the side of my 
successor I am unable to say. On the other hand, of course, a 
few—very few—clients are perpetual patients, and never off our 
visiting lists. 

To return, the feat in accountancy was accomplished in this 
wise. I added up the receipts from all my contract appoint- 
ments—society, slate, and surgery clubs, Post Office and union. 
Then the names of the persons contracted for were counted. 
The next business—which involved a little more trouble—was to 
count the names entered in the ledger of persons now living, 
to add the members of each household, annexing as well as I 
could remember the names of all people in the district who I 
knew would come to me if ill. Finally, I ascertained my income 
from private practice over the latter group. I found that half 
my income was derived from contract work, and half from private 
practice. And now comes the surprise. Most of us would expect 
the examination to show that it required a much larger number 
of contract clients to furnish the first half of my income than 
it would private clients to yield the second half. But exactly 
the contrary proved to be the fact! One-third (contract) of my 
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total clients return as much income as the other two-thirds who 
are private clients! If all my practice were ‘ private’ I should 
be earning less income by one-fourth than I am now doing; and 
if, on the other hand, all my work was ‘ contract,’ I should be 
making more than I am actually doing. The motives which 
hitherto have caused me to encourage my people to join my 
surgery club—the endeavour to avoid bad debts; the idea that 
poor people cannot pay doctor’s bills—are now supported by a 
powerful ally, personal gain. Manifestly the best thing I could 
do for myself would be to succeed in persuading all my clients to 
insure for medical attendance. 

To prevent any misunderstanding, I will mention that my 
lowest visiting and surgery fee is half-a-crown, and it is rarely 
I get a visiting fee as high as half-a-guinea. My people are 
agricultural and other labourers, artisans, fishermen, farmers, 
gentry, and visitors. In no way is it different from most other 
country practices. All fees for midwifery and minor operations 
are included in the income from private practice. The average 
premiums I receive from all my club members would work out 
at five shillings. 

This discovery, if it is found to have universal application, 
must have a far-reaching effect—it completely upsets deep-rooted 
ideas by which we have all been profoundly influenced. Let 
us see what it means to us, now that we know the insurance 
method is more remunerative to us than the method of payment 
for work done. Hitherto we have all imagined that our club 
work was a form of charity to the working-classes, inasmuch 
as we were under the conviction that we were not being paid 
adequately for what we were giving. My insured are nearly all 
workers, and the non-insured are workers and masters. The 
first group pays the same amount in aggregate as the second, 
though the latter is the larger. Surely it follows that the insured 
are at least paying me adequately as compared with the non- 
insured, unless it should turn out that I do more work for the con- 
tractors who form a third of my clientéle than I do for the private 
clients who comprise two-thirds of the total crowd. I am sorry now 
that I have not been in the habit of keeping a record of the club 
work done—this omission is due to the delusion I have been 
harbouring—but I am quite sure there is not more sickness 
among the insured per head than there is among _ the 
uninsured. Why should there be? Probably there is less, 
though it appears that there ought to be more, as the one class 
calls soon and the other later. The great majority of the insured 
have ‘ passed the doctor.’ A ‘ Rural Practitioner’ in the Lancet 
the other day did not sign his name to his letter, because after 
relating how little he had done for his Post Office people in five 
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years, he feared the Postmaster-General might cancel the appoint- 
ment. Not one per cent. of the whole of my clientéle is at the 
present moment on my visiting list ! 

A mistake that crops up frequently in the correspondence 
columns of the medical journals is shown in these typical ques- 
tions : ‘ Who but a lunatic would expect a doctor to give a year’s 
attendance for the price of a dozen collars?’ and ‘ What value 
will the patient place on services obtained for six shillings a 
year?’ Now, if a doctor attends a club patient with the idea 
in his head that he is only being paid six shillings for his present 
visit and for any further visits in the next twelve months this 
patient may require, he is making a serious mistake. It is a 
mistaken idea that affects profoundly the whole of his conduct 
of the case. With this notion in his head he naturally feels 
himself in the position of one who is giving a lot for next to 
nothing : that he is being exploited, imposed upon, sweated and 
victimised ; ‘that he need not give more than value for the 
money’; ‘ that his sense of honour does not compel him to do 
more than earn his money.’ Thinking so, how can he possibly 
give his best to his club patient? Is it a wonder that his work 
should be perfunctorily performed, scamped, rushed through? 
Visiting a patient this very morning, I was conscious of the 
great effort it required to prevent the continual obtrusion of the 
thought ‘ This man ought not to be in the club; I ought to have 
3s. 6d. for this visit!’ 

The marvel is that insurance for medical attendance as adopted 
and administered by clubs and societies has not gone to pieces 
ages ago. I don’t care how kind-hearted a doctor may be, he 
cannot—it is not natural that, while harbouring such thoughts 
at the bedside, he could—bestow upon the case all the attention 
that he is accustomed to give to his private patients. These 
thoughts are all offshoots of the one mistaken idea. But the 
same idea is just as prevalent among our club members and 
in the mind of the public generally. By a curious coincidence 
on a morning round since commencing this paper, three of my 
club patients expressed the same feelings : ‘ Doctor, I don’t like 
to give you all this trouble for the little I pay you.’ One of 
them actually took half a sovereign from under his pillow and 
begged me to accept it. This patient has been a client of the 
practice for over thirty years, paying twelve shillings a year, 
and has only lately begun to fail. Needless to say, I gave these 
worthy people an elementary discourse on insurance. Obviously, 
to the questions above quoted, one answers that though it is 
true the patient pays only six shillings per annum, the service 
rendered to the individual is paid for by the combined premiums 
of all the club members, Once the significance of this answer 
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is grasped it will be easy to see that the larger the number over 
which the risks of illness are spread the more lucrative the results, 
pecuniarily stated, are to the doctor. 

During a discussion at one of our meetings recently a member 
stated that he had the names of a hundred working people on 
his books who had each paid him an average bill of a sovereign 
during the last year, and he failed to see that he would be better 
off if those people paid him a premium of six shillings per annum. 
A practised speaker would have pointed out the fallacy in this 
argument at once. If the member had taken out a list of the 
patients who had each paid him a sovereign, not only last year, 
but for each of the last four or five years, he would have found 
that he had no two lists alike—that in fact the total number 
of names would be five or six hundred: that the total clients, 
amounting to perhaps five or six hundred, had furnished him 
with a hundred patients every year. So that if all these clients 
had been paying him a premium of six shillings per head, he 
would have been better off. In another form the answer might 
be made thus: Let the member take the names of the hundred 
workmen who paid him a sovereign last year, find out how 
much these same hundred paid him in each of five previous years ; 
the result, I imagine, would be the same—that he would have 
gained pecuniarily if there had been paid for each of is hundred 
a capitation fee during all the five years. 

I come now to a consideration of the advantages of this system 
of payment per capita to the doctor. They are so conspicuous that 
I will only mention them in brief. They are: increase of income 
in spite of a declining sickness rate ; income comes in like a salary 
punctually at the quarter: no office work is required (most of 
us would thank heaven for that favour). I don’t know what is the 
money value of this office work, but I believe accountants are 
required to do the copious bookwork of large practices. No worry 
with debt collecting; a desire (that no cynic will sneer at) to 
cure the case as soon as possible ; sprightliness in preventing sick- 
ness and in cultivating better habits of life in the insured indi- 
vidual ; cordial co-operation with health authorities in improving 
the public health ; the position of the doctor in public regard will 
be greatly enhanced, since the same object is being pursued by 
every member of the community—the interests of doctors and 
people are then identical. 

Are there any advantages to the insured person which a private 
client does not get? Several. All the days of his clienthood he 
has a right to and can have the ungrudging and hearty service 
of his doctor in directing him in the path that leads to health 
and long life—he will be quite certain of this benefit—and is it 
a small one? Jt may be too soon yet to feel certain that the 
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insured person will get the best his doctor can give him when 
he lapses from a state of physical purity, but once the doctor 
has shed the prejudices that warp his estimate of the insured 
patient’s ‘value,, once he is convinced that the insured has 
all the rights of the private patient, there will arise a determina- 
tion to give of his best, and this will govern his every action. 
The insured knows, too, that his case will receive exactly the 
amount of attention which his doctor’s professional judgment 
deems necessary ; more rather than less, because his doctor can 
act on his unbiased judgment and cannot be swayed by fear 
of public comments on his over-zealousness in visiting. Aware 
as he is that his doctor wants him off his hands, he is assured 
that he will be given every benefit that medical science pre- 
scribes for his case. Another, not mean advantage, that will 
accrue to the insured—proceeding as it does from the fact that 
he pays his doctor by easy lifelong instalments and not by a 
lump sum after a period of sickness and unemployment—is that 
he will be more able and ready to call in expert assistance should 
his case require it. Under present conditions of payment by fee, 
I am confident that a wish for a consultation is often dismissed 
or disturbed by dread of the coming ‘ doctor’s bill.’ The desire 
to feel ‘ that everything has been done that can be done’ prevails 
in the hearts of the working classes as strongly as among the 
well-to-do. 

I will consider now the drawbacks which this per capita 
system entails upon the doctor practising under it. Two most 
pestilent are said to be trivial calls and calls at inconvenient hours. 
Both these faults are equally common in contract and private 
practice, and can only be checked by educating our clients if 
they are ‘ contract,’ and penalising them if they are ‘ private.’ 
It is strange but true that some doctors suffer more from these 
annoyances than do others. The other day, in conversation, I 
heard it stated that Dr. So-and-So was never out at night, while 
Dr. 8. was up every night in the week. I spoke of temperament a 
little while ago; can it be possible that ‘ trivial calls and calls 
at inconvenient hours’ depend not so much on the patients as 
on the doctors? It is an interesting subject for research. 

It has been well remarked by a correspondent in the British 
Medical Journal that ‘ private patients, from motives of expense, 
only call us when they need.’ But do they always call us when 
they need, do they always pay us for the call, and do we only 
call when they need us? A friend of mine was called once to 
see a child with measles at the house of one of his wealthiest 
clients. He wrote a prescription, gave full directions as to diet, 
&c., was interviewed at length by the mother, and informed 


on leaving that he need not call again unless he was called, and 
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that if he should be needed she would call him. Days went by; 
he was not called, as he rather hoped and expected he would be, 
and, quite naturally, I think, he concluded he was not needed, 
so of course he did not—it would not have been proper for him 
to—call. A few weeks afterwards, on calling at his druggist’s, 
he heard that the whole family of eight children had heroically 
struggled through measles on the strength of that prescription, 
those directions, and an intelligent perusal of the Family 
Physician. 

Another objection made against per capita payment is that 
‘it will give us enormously enhanced work.’ Is, then, the nation 
suddenly going to take on fearsome diseases the while we are 
turning our private into insured practices; to pick up germs we 
have never dreamt of; to hurt itself in quantities the profession 
has never hitherto experienced? The sickness rate is falling 
steadily, and only a plague or an invasion or civil war would 
give more work than we have already or are justified in expecting. 
Busy times there are sure to be in all large practices, be it at 
west or east end of the town. The work of the insurance doctor 
is no more, but just as likely to be scuffled and rushed at these 
times as that of the doctor whose practice is exclusively private. 
The per capita system is said to foster malingering. Malingering 
occurs when sick pay exceeds wages, and is not unknown even 
among well-to-do folks insured against accident. A person, how- 
ever, insured for medical attendance is not always, and need 
* not be, insured for sickness or accident benefit. Very many of 
my insured clients are not insured in benefit societies—there 
is never any malingering in this class of client. 

These are all the disadvantages that can attach to a system 
of payment per capita. Numerous others brought forward have 
no relevance against the system as such, and any weight they 
have at all bears only against the system as adopted and adminis- 
tered by the various societies and clubs. An unbiased scrutiny 
of all the abominations and faults attributed to club doctoring 
will, I think, result in the eonclusion that they are all, every 
one, due to the doctors themselves. They tumble over each 
other in their eagerness to secure club appointments—it is the 
salary, the certain income they want—and is it a wonder that 
premiums should fall to sweating point, and that club officials 
and club members should get their heads swelled? Competition 
for club appointments is the root and origin of all the ghastly 
evils of doctors’ club work—and I cannot suggest a remedy ; no 
remedy can be applied until every qualified man becomes a member 
of the Association. Lancashire cotton weavers can, and do, kick 
blacklegs into submission; the only weapon we can employ is 
ostracism—but if the medical blackleg is already in Coventry, 
where else is there to send him? 
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It is insurance for medical attendance of our own private 
clients that I am recommending, not club work. The ‘club’ 
is deservedly in bad odour in the profession, though one must 
admit the verity of my charge that we are ourselves and alone 
to blame for the state of things therein existing. Clubs can be, 
and are in hundreds, paying a fair premium, and the conditions 
attaching to the doctors’ work in them are not in any way irksome. 
The system of payment by premiums has a sound and scientific 
foundation in the doctrine of averages, and insurance for medical 
attendance is no more a gamble than is insurance against death 
or burglary or sickness or broken windows. It is applicable to 
all classes of our clientéle, rich and poor. As far as I can see 
there is no other method by which we general practitioners can 
maintain or enlarge our incomes in the face of a constantly falling 
sickness rate. 

I have attempted in a poor way in this paper to put every 
consideration I can conceive, perceive or remember, for and . 
against the system of insurance for medical attendance in its 
every phase and aspect, and I now leave it to the thoughtful 
examination of all those of my brethren who have these many 
years been watching the steady decline of the nation’s sickness 
rate. Insurance is in the air, and the people are awakening to 
the advantages it gives to them. If we medical practitioners can 
only convince ourselves of the profit, material and moral, which 
the system will undoubtedly, in my opinion, bring to the pro- 
fession, there will be the dawn of a new era. 

My own position is somewhat anomalous. I am torn both 
ways. To be ‘ busy’ brings joy to the half of me that is private 
practitioner and sorrow to the portion that is insurance doctor. 
If I were all contract doctor I could smile when the people smiled, 
and weep when they weep. To pass a day without seeing a 
single patient—as happens not unseldom—now only generates a 
feeling that is neither one thing nor the other. I am half-hearted 
whether I weep or chortle in my joy. If I were wholly a private 
practitioner I should never be laughing when the people laughed, 
or crying when they cried : so there is no enjoyment for me either 
way. If I were ‘insurance doctor’ undividedly, pure and simple, 
I could join in at any time, whether folks were laughing or 


crying. 


I think it is generally conceded by the profession at this date 
that the actuaries who framed the financial clauses of the 
Insurance Act had no alternative but to adopt payment by capita- 
tion in preference to payment by fee. Under the latter system 
the funds needed would be uncertain and incalculable, and most 
doctors now understand that a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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must be able to make an approximate estimate of the funds 
he will be called upon to provide for the working of the Act. 
The Council of the British Medical Association was quick to 
recognise this necessity, and has bowed to it. Unfortunately, 
until quite lately, it has not been possible to establish any relation 
between the two methods of payment. All efforts to discover 
the exact premium that would be equivalent to a given fee per 
visit have proved futile. For months doctors by the hundred 
have been struggling to find what premium, paid yearly by 
members of a group of insured persons, would be of equal value 
financially to a fee of half-a-crown per visit, charged for attendance 
on individuals from a group of the same size and class who 
may be disabled by illness or accident in the course of the same 
period. The estimates have varied from 25s. down to 8s. 6d. 
The latter figure is the minimum demanded by the Association, 
but no one can pretend that it is anything more than a guess— 
a mere compromise. These efforts have failed for two principal 
reasons. One is due to the failure to distinguish betw-en clients 
and patients, and the other lies in the impossibility of standardis- 
ing ‘ the visit.’ As doctors vary enormously in their propensity 
to visit—no two are alike in their methods of work or in their 
temperaments—it is obvious that no two estimates can be alike. 
Take a group of five hundred employed persons chosen at random, 
young and old, male or female, sound or damaged. What annual 
premium should be paid per head, to yield the doctor an income 
equal to the amount he would receive by attendance on such 
of the five hundred as would fall sick or lame in the ensuing twelve 
months? His visiting fee, we will say, is 2s. 6d. The answers 
to this simple question have had the wildest variance—clear proof 
that they were arrived at by erroneous calculations upon mis- 
used data. The Association, as we know, insists on 8s. 6d. 
Investigation of the books of my practice shows that an average 
premium of 5s. gives me better returns than private practice over 
a group of the same number at fees of which 2s. 6d. is the lowest. 

Obviously the relation of premium to fee must depend upon 
the visiting habits of the doctor and upon the sickness rate. The 
visiting habit will always vary with the mentality of the doctor, 
and ‘so far it has proved an incalculable quantity. The sickness 
rate has not yet been worked out, but it varies with the time 
of the year, the weather, the nature of employment of individuals, 
the amount of employment, the prevalence of epidemics, condi- 
tions of housing, and a dozen other factors. But it is, in this 
kingdom, for ever on the decline. In any two practices working 
alongside under the same sickness rate the relation of premium 
to fee will differ, because of the diverse habits as to visiting of 
the two doctors. Every medical man would like to know what 
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premium per head would give him the same return of income 
as do his present visiting fees. He is at a loss in his search for 
truth in all the maze of conflicting views that confront him at 
meetings and in the medical journals week by week. 

Quite recently I published in the Lancet a method of solving 
this question of equivalence. My method will give results that 
approximate very closely to the truth in every practice. Results 
would be exactly, mathematically correct if, as in my practice, 
the precise number of persons comprising the clientéle of the 
practice could be ascertained. A doctor will know, of course, 
how many contract clients he has, but he can only make the 
vaguest guess as to the number of private clients he has. No 
town doctor, and very seldom a country doctor, can tell how 
many clients it requires to furnish him with his income. Some 
of his clients—and they are his because they intend to go to him 
when ill—never become actual patients. There must be thou- 
sands of people walking the streets to-day, clients of no one knows 
whom. They pay no one anything now, but will be premium 
paying in the near future. Any doctor, however, knows who 
have been, who are, and who are not his patients. As it is then 
generally impossible for a doctor to arrive at the total of his 
clientéle—a state of things that accounts largely for erroneous 
estimates—I have had to adapt my plan to the ledger as it stands 
now and not as it may stand through the next five years. All 
that is necessary is to take from the ledger the names of a hundred 
individual working-class patients now alive, and add up what 
they have paid to the practice in 1908, again in 1909, 1910 and 
1911. They must be the same individuals in each count. Then, 
by making a total of the sums received from them in the four 
years and dividing it by 400, we get the average payment of 
each patient per annum. I am justified from the facts of my 
own practice in believing that in the majority of practices—not- 
withstanding excessive sickness rates and the most extreme grades 
of fussiness—the result of this investigation will show an average 
figure well below the 6s. offered us under the Act. 

I should point out that this plan of taking patients’ names 
instead of clients’ is really mathematically against me, inasmuch 
as it implies that a person will be a patient at least once in five 
years. As I said before, thousands of clients, potential patients, 
are not on the ledger at all, are paying no doctor anything (but 
will soon be insured persons paying a premium). 

Also one would get a truer equivalent with a larger count— 
say 500. The same method can be carried out with all classes 
of patients. For instance, one might wish to know what premium 
would tally with a 3s. 6d. or a 5s. fee per visit, and so on. It 
is not probable that the worked-out average equivalent will be 
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the same in any two practices. There will be fractional differ- 
ences accounted for by variation in propensity-to-visit of the doctor 
and health-value of the clientéle. 

By this method, and in no other way, can it be ascertained 
once for all how much per head the ‘employed’ classes pay to 
the general practitioner. The amount when discovered may cause 
some little surprise. I believe it is a fraction under 3s. ; for what 
we do now for 3s. per head we should under the Act be paid 6s. 

I venture to say that the publication of this plan of mine last 
October would have solved then what is still in dispute, namely 
the question what premium fairly represents the 2s. 6d. per visit. 
My books say emphatically that 5s. is ample cover. The Act 
offers 6s., but the Association threatens to call a general strike 
of doctors rather than consent to accept less than 8s. 6d. 
The average club premium throughout the country is said to be 4s. 
With many clubs 6s. has been the customary premium, and 
wherever this holds the work and pay have been satisfactory to both 
doctors and club members. In these cases I am confident in saying 
that we club doctors, who are shortly to be called upon by 
the Association to throw up our appointments, will do so with the 
greatest reluctance and the greatest misgivings; and, moreover, 
with a deep sense of distrust of the policy dictated by our leaders. 

The premium demanded by the Association is indefensible in so 
far as it claims to have mathematical relation to any visiting fee 
whatever, and the sole argument in its favour is its conformity 
with the rate paid by the Post Office—a rate which is generally 
acknowledged to be generously remunerative to those holding the 
appointments. To refuse the Government terms means the rejec- 
tion of a premium that has given universal satisfaction to those 
fortunate enough to be receiving that figure, and it is a premium 
which will to the average club doctor give an immediate increase 
of fifty per cent. on his income for exactly the same work. 

The safeguards ensured by the Act would in themselves be 
worth some sacrifice, inasmuch as they give us boons that we 
could never acquire by our own efforts—they are surely worth 
the sacrifice of the difference between the claim and the offer. 
To be given security of tenure of office; to be rid for ever of 
the degrading incidents that gather round the election of a club 
doctor; to have freedom to refuse disagreeable patients; to be 
armed against malingerers ; to be free to exercise our judgment as 
to visiting, unbiased by dread of malicious tongues; to have full 
liberty of scope in advising measures for prevention of ill health, a 
liberty that has never yet been ours, and measures which will 
lighten our burden without at the same time lightening our purses 
—ought not all these things to be counted unto us for gain? Will 
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not the institution of a uniform rate of premium smother one at 
least of the causes of professional jealousy and envy? 

For a strike to be successful, justice and right must be on 
the side of the strikers. Is it so in this instance? We claim 
payment equivalent to half-a-crown per visit to the sick and lame 
insured. The Association is mistaken in declaring that 8s. 6d. 
is the capitation equivalent of this half-crown fee. I assert that 
6s., the amount offered us, is ample cover—nay, more, that it is 
@ generous acceptance of our claim. My own investigations have 
proved this to my satisfaction, and with the plan before him it 
is within the power of every doctor in general practice to test 
for himself the truth of my contention. I have no doubt as to 
the results. 

In anticipation of jibes and jeers as to the colour of my 
political emblems, I may say finally that I have never in my 


life voted for a Liberal candidate. 
B. Hatt. 


P.S.—The reader who refers back will notice that on a pre- 
ceding page I ventured to say that if my plan for ascertaining 
once for all how much per head the employed classes pay—as 
private patients—to the general practitioner—the plan given in 
detail in this article, but which first saw daylight in a letter 
of mine appearing in the Lancet in May—if, I say, this plan 
could have been thought of and adopted in October last, much 
yearning would have been spared us, and there would have 
been no agitation at all on the question of adequacy of pay. 
This plan, which the British Medical Association might have 
put into action itself any time since early in May, has now been 
seized upon by the Govefnment. The news of the moment is 
that Mr. Lloyd George has insisted that accountants shall 
examine the books of doctors in town and country in order to 
ascertain the equivalence of fee in half-crown practice to pre- 
mium offered and demanded. As Mr. Runciman racily put it, 
in his address at Lincoln the other day, ‘ The Government has 
at last come to grips with the doctors.’ In my mind there is 
no spark of doubt as to the result of the inquiry. What was 
in November a mere suspicion, founded merely upon an examina- 
tion of my own books, that the system of payment by premium 
was possibly, after all, not so utterly undignified in its essentials 
as I had, with the rest of my confréres, been brought up to 
believe, has now developed by a constant accretion of confirma- 
tory evidence into an absolute certainty that the six shillings 
offered under the Act is actually more per head than the average 
amount paid us by the classes who as private patients are charged 
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2s..6d. a visit. Whether the result of the Government’s in- 
vestigation confirms my conclusion or not, there can be no ques- 
tion that this plan alone is calculated to extinguish the prevailing 
doubt as to whether the Government offer is generous, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has so repeatedly declared it is, 
or unspeakably niggardly, and totally inadequate, as the majority 
of the members of the medical profession sincerely believe 
it to be. 

Hitherto the parties have wrangled over unimportant details, 
and have at no time been on common ground. By the method 
now in operation the verdict upon this much-vexed question will 
be given in clear terms, and the dispute will be ended once for all. 


B. HAL. 











WHERE WOMEN SIT IN PARLIAMENT 


A DISTINGUISHED member of the English suffragist party was told, 
some little time ago, that a fellow-countrywoman of hers was 
going to Finland to see how the new electoral system in force 
there was working. 

‘Going to Finland!’ she exclaimed, almost indignantly. 
‘ That is not the place for her to go to. She ought to go to New 
Zealand.’ 

Now to an outsider it would seem that, in the eyes of the faith- 
ful suffragist, Finland should rank higher even than New Zea- 
land as a pilgrim’s resort ; for there not only have women votes, 
but women sit in Parliament. Finland is the one whole-hogger 
country in Europe, nay, in the world; the one country where 
women are on terms of perfect equality with men in all that 
concerns Parliament. Every Finnish woman who has attained 
her twenty-fourth year has a vote, just as every Finnish man has : 
no matter whether she be married or single, she betakes herself to 
the voting booth under precisely the same conditions as he does. 
She may not vote, it is true, if she be a criminal, an idiot, a 
bankrupt, a briber and corrupter, a vagrant, or a pauper ; but this 
can hardly be reckoned as a feminine grievance, seeing that 
neither may a man vote if thus unfortunate or perverse. If there 
be a grievance at all in the matter, indeed, it is on the side of 
the man, as he loses his vote if a soldier on active service, whereas 
the woman does not lose hers let her follow what calling she will. 
Moreover the poll tax levied on him is just twice as high as that 
levied on her. 

Nor is it only as an elector that in Finland a woman ranks as 
the equal of man; ‘she is just as eligible as he is for the office 
of member of Parliament. So far as the law is concerned, every 
constituency throughout the land might send a woman to repre- 
sent it in Parliament, if it chose. Certain constituencies, indeed, 
do send women to represent them there. In Helsingfors for the 
last five years women have been formally installed, side by side 
with men, as law-makers, critics of the Government, framers of 
interpellations ; and there is no valid reason why they should not 
become Ministers any day were such Tsar Nicholas’ pleasure. 
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Thus the town really ought to be the Féministes’ Mecca; one 
might expect to find suffragists from all parts of the world flocking 
there themselves and exhorting their opponents to do likewise. 

Oddly enough, however, this is far from being the case, as I 
soon discovered when I announced my intention of going there ; 
for neither from English suffragists nor yet from foreign did I 
receive any encouragement at all. On the contrary there was a 
tendency among them, as I noticed with wonder, to look askance 
on my project as on something ill-advised. The distinguished 
English suffragist was by no means the only member of her party 
who held that it would be better for me to go to the South Seas; 
while the most brilliant of all foreign suffragists seemed to think 
that it would be better for me to go anywhere rather than to 
Finland. This lady waxed mournful at once when she heard 
where I was going. 

‘We must admit, I am afraid, that in Finland the change was 
made a little too suddenly,’ she remarked with a sigh. ‘The 
women there were perhaps hardly ready for votes.’ 

Evidently she, as her English colleague, was none too proud 
of this land where her party had scored its first complete victory, 
was none too sure that the experiment being tried there was 
working quite satisfactorily. Yet in Finland this experiment, 
the experiment of placing women politically on a par with men, 
is certainly being tried under favourable conditions. I doubt, 
indeed, whether it could be tried in any other country in Europe 
under conditions equally favourable, with so little risk, at any 
rate, of entailing disaster. 

Finland is a very small country, it must be remembered. It 
has only some three million inhabitants all told; and it is a 
country barred by its position from dealing with high politics. 
It has no foreign policy to decide upon, no question of national 
defence to consider ; it can neither make friends for itself among 

other nations nor get foes, but must adopt as its own Russia’s 
friends, Russia’s foes, and trust to Russia to defend it. Thus it 
could not, even if it would, work havoc internationally. It is not 
free indeed to manage its own affairs in its own way. Although 
in theory autonomous, in practice it has but little control over its 
Government, the members of which are appointed by the Russian 
Tsar, and do what he, or rather what his chief adviser, tells them 
to do. It cannot even rid itself of an obnoxious Minister, no 
matter how obnoxious he may be. Practically all that the Finnish 
Parliament can do, under the present régime, is to utter protests 
and to pass Bills ; and this in the circumstances is heart-breaking 
work, useless to boot, for the most part; as no heed is paid to its 
protests, while as for its Bills, they cannot become laws unless the 
Tsar sanctions them, and sanction them as a rule he does not. 
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It has therefore no chance of playing a great réle either for weal 
or for woe. Why every County Council in England has more 
real power than this National Diet has, bound as it now is hand 
and foot. Experiments fraught with danger, perhaps, if tried 
in an Imperial Parliament, may therefore be tried there quite 
safely. 

Then Finnish women differ, in some respects, from most other 
women nearly as markedly as the Finnish Parliament differs 
from other Parliaments. In Finland co-education is for all 
classes the order of the day : boys and girls sit side by side not 
only in the National schools, but in the gymnasia and at college. 
They work together and play together, and are popularly sup- 
posed to be imbued with the same ideas; they speak in the same 
debating clubs ; they even, in this our day, some of them, wear the 
same sort of caps, and have their coats cut to look as much alike 
as possible. Much of the work that in other lands is done by 
men is done by women in Finland. In the banks there are more 
female clerks than male; in the post offices, too, and the rail- 
way stations. Women even play the mason’s labourer there; 
they hew timber, they load and unload ships. Thus they must 
have more experience in the practical affairs of life, one might 
think, than most other women, and therefore be better prepared 
to use their votes wisely. 

Nor is this all. The Finlanders as a race are extremely intelli- 
gent. Quite recently I was lucky enough to have the chance of 
questioning some of the children in their National schools, and 
I was simply amazed at the answers I received. It was not only 
that these boys and girls knew more than most of their kind, 
but they had infinitely more ideas in their heads. As it is with 
them, so is it with their elder sisters and mothers. The average 
woman in Finland is undoubtedly more gifted in some ways than 
the average woman in other countries ; she is intellectually more 
alert, she has more natural ability, more originality. This even 
those who approve of her least must admit. She has always 
taken more interest, too, in public affairs. Finland, it must be re- 
membered, is passing through a grave political crisis ; for the last 
twelve years it has been face to face with a great danger, the 
danger of being robbed of its constitution and transformed into a 
Russian province. At such times even children wax political. In 
Helsingfors, a bright-eyed little fellow, who ought to have had 
no thought in his head beyond toffy, once informed me quite 
solemnly that his country was sorely oppressed. Little wonder 
then that. Finnish women, unlike most women, are all more or 
less politicians at heart. 

There is another point of difference between Finnish women 
and most other women, an important point, too. One reason 
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why the female suffrage movement is regarded with anxiety in 
all Catholic countries, in some, too, that are Protestant, is the 
fear lest, if women could vote, they would vote as their pastors 
told them to vote, with the result that clericalism would straight- 
way become rampant. So far as Finland is concerned, however, 
any such fear as this would be absurd, too absurd to be entertained 
by anyone outside a lunatic asylum. For a woman there would 
as soon think of asking a chimney-sweep for advice as of ask- 
ing a pastor. The Finnish Church wields no influence whatever 
over either men or women, the classes or the masses. In towns, 
indeed, the masses are as a rule hostile to it, while the classes are 
indifferent ; they never enter a church unless it be for a wedding 
or a funeral. When one Sunday, some little time ago, an English- 
woman mentioned incidentally to some Finnish ladies that she 
was going to church, they looked at her in blank amazement. 
Evidently in their eyes she was the veriest antediluvian. Finland 
is the only country I know where every woman might have as 
many votes as she has fingers and toes without any risk whatever 
of a clerical party being formed. It was not always thus; and 
why it should be thus is a moot point; but that it is thus all 
Finnish politicians agree. 

The Finnish Parliament being what it is, and Finnish women 
what they are, the female suffrage experiment ought to prove a 
success in Finland, if anywhere, one might think. 

The law on which this experiment is based was framed some- 
what hurriedly, and at a time of great excitement. On the 
31st of October 1905 there was a general strike in Finland, one 
which threatened to develop into a civil war. It was started in 
Helsingfors by the servant-maids, who, after much ringing of 
bells and sounding of gongs, calmly informed their mistresses 
that there would be no dinner that day, as they were all going to 
a public meeting. Within an hour everything was at a standstill 
in the town, and at a standstill seemed likely to remain, as the 
whole of the wage-earning classes declared that they would not 
do another stroke of work until political reforms of the most 
thoroughgoing kind were granted. At that time all political 
power was in the hands of the higher classes, with whom, how- 
ever, the working-classes had theretofore fought loyally and 
cordially in the great struggle against Russia. 

The strike, which lasted only five days, resulted in a complete 
victory for the strikers. A Bill granting universal suffrage for 
women as well as for men was drawn up ; it passed the Diet almost 
without debate ; and, to the dismay perhaps of some of its framers, 
it received the assent of the Tsar. It is to the interest of Russia, 
it must be remembered, that the Finnish Parliament should be 
weakened rather than strengthened. 
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Under the new law the parliamentary electorate, which under 
the old law had numbered only about 100,000, was at one blow 
raised to 1,272,873 ; and, whereas the 100,000 had all been men, 
666,071 of the 1,272,873—+.e. considerably more than half—were 
women. Last year there were 1,350,058 names on the parliamen- 
tary register, and 707,247 of them were the names of women. 

Universal suffrage did not come into force in Finland until 
1906, and since then five general elections have been held. At the 
first, that in 1907, 899,347 persons voted ; but it is uncertain how 
many of them were men and how many women, as their votes 
were all clubbed together. At the second, 416,373 men voted and 
401,194 women; at the third, 439,847 men and 412,280 women; 
at the fourth, 409,880 men and 386,683 women; and at the fifth, 
419,491 men and 387,603 women. In 1908, 689 per cent. of the 
men who could vote did, and 60°3 per cent. of the women ; while 
in 1911 only 653 per cent. of the men who could vote did, and 
only 548 per cent. of the women. Although during these years, 
1907-11, the electorate had increased by 77,185, only 3118 more 
men voted in 1911 than in 1907; while the number of women 
who voted was actually less by 13,591 in 1911 than in 1908. At 
every election fewer women vote in country districts, although 
not in towns. 

As in Finland voting is by ballot, it is impossible of course to 
say how the women who voted did vote ; all that is known with any 
certainty is how men and women together voted ; and at every 
election held under the new system, the great majority of them 
have so far voted for Extremist candidates. The Extremists would 
have practically swept the constituencies, indeed, were it not that 
the rights of minorities are secured by a very skilfully devised 
system of proportional representation. As it is, at the first elec- 
tion the Social Democrats on the one side secured eighty seats and 
the Nationalist Old Finns on the other fifty-eight; while the 
Young Finns, who are Moderate Liberals, secured only twenty- 
five; and the Swedish party, who represent the cultured class, 
only twenty-four. At the second election, the Social Democrats 
gained three more seats, but the Old Finns lost five ; and, at the 
election in 1910, the Social Democrats gained three more seats 
again, and many more votes. In the present Parliament there 
are eighty-seven Social Democrats, in a House of 200 members. 

Thanks to proportional representation, women could never 
carry all before them in Finland as they might perhaps in some 
countries. Still, as there are more women than men on the 
Finnish parliamentary register—64,436 more at the present 
time—were all women to vote for women there would of course 
be more women than men in the Diet. All women do not vote 
for women, however ; on the contrary, the overwhelming majority 
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of them vote for men. Of that we have proof in spite of the 

secrecy of the ballot. For in the first Parliament elected under 
male-cum-female universal suffrage, there were only nineteen 
women, whereas there were 181 men. This Parliament was 
speedily dissolved owing to a blunder on the part of the Social 
Democrats, who unwittingly played into Russia’s hands; and in 
the election that followed women gained six additional seats. At 
the next election, however, they lost four of the seats they had 
gained ; and at the next again, four more. In the Parliament 
elected in 1910 there were seventeen women, and in the present 
Parliament there are only fourteen. Only fourteen women in a 
House of 200 members! Even the most optimistic of suffragists 
can hardly derive much comfort from these figures one might 
think. 

Then, sad to say, it has never been a case of quality instead 
of quantity : by no means all the lady members of the first Parlia- 
ment could claim to be of importance either personally or socially. 
When the results of the election became known, indeed, there 
was heartsearching even among ardent suffragists ; for eyes could 
not be blind to the fact that some of the women elected might, 
with advantage to the nation, have been rejected, as they were 
not even as Caesar held that his wife ought to be. Politically 
fifteen out of the nineteen were Extremists, six being Old Finns 
and nine Social Democrats. Only one of them belonged to the 
Swedish party, and two to the Young Finn, while one was an 
Agrarian. Among them was a pastor’s wife, and a farmer’s wife, 
and the deserted wife of a working-man. There was a baroness, 
too, a seamstress, a mill-hand, a social organiser, and an editor. 
Some of them were teachers, while others were, or had been, 
servant-maids. 'The woman who received most votes, indeed, at 
the first election, Muria Sillanpéa, had been a servant. And a 
very clever woman she was and is, and as able as she is clever. 
Had all her colleagues demeaned themselves as adroitly in Parlia- 
ment as she did, there would be more women there than there are. 
She herself soon shook the dust of Parliament from off her feet, 
not choosing to waste her time there when she found, as she did, 
that the work she could do within its walls was less worth doing 
than that which she could do outside. 

Since 1907 a considerable amount of political ‘ weeding 
out’ has been done in Finland, with the result that certain 
feminine factors which, in the first Parliament, made neither for 
peace nor yet for progress, have been eliminated. In the opinion 
of impartial observers, the standard alike of ability and of manners 
among the Lady M.P.’s is certainly higher in the Parliament 
2 These numbers were given to me by theFinnish Bureau of Statistics, and 


must, therefore, be correct, even though they differ from the numbers published 
in certain suffragist periodicals. 
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elected in 1911 than it was in that elected in 1907. Finland has 
good reason to be proud, indeed, of more than one of the women 
who now represent it in Parliament, even though it may have its 
doubts as to whether these very women might not have done else- 
where better work for the nation than they do for it there. It is 
not as members of Parliament that either Vera Hjelt, Tekla 
Hultin, or Jenny af Forselles have won their laurels : before ever 
they turned their thoughts to politics all the three had already 
made their mark in the world, one as a factory inspector, one 
as a statistician, and one again as a teacher. Moreover it is very 
doubtful whether any of these three ladies would ever have been 
elected members of Parliament, had universal suffrage pur et 
simple been the order of the day without proportional representa- 
tion. Under male-cum-female universal suffrage it is evidently 
not the highly educated who are the favourite candidates. On the 
contrary, the women who in Finland receive most votes belong, as 
a rule, to the uneducated class, or at any rate to the class that 
has no education beyond that given in what we used to call 
Board schools.’ Even in the present Parliament most of the 
women are of this type; the majority of them can speak no 
language but Finnish; and not only the higher classes, but the 
middle classes, can in Finland all speak Swedish. Politically 
the Extremists are still in the overwhelming majority; for 
although only one of the fourteen women in the present Parliament 
is an Old Finn, no fewer than nine of them are Social Democrats. 

It is of course still early days for female suffrage in Finland 
to be weighed in the balance; and were it otherwise it would 
not be for me, a mere sojourner there, to do the weighing. It 
would smack of presumption on my part, indeed, were I even 
to attempt to decide whether the fact of women having votes 
and sitting in Parliament is doing good or evil in the land, is 
making for or against righteousness. This is a point on which 
Finlanders alone can speak with authority. Before I had been 
among them a week I realised this to the full; realised that the 
only work worth doing, that I could do in this matter, was to try 
to find out what they thought of the working of the new system, 
whether they were inclined to sing over it hymns of praise or 
Tekels ;-then, this done, to play the faithful reporter. I there- 
fore took to plying with questions every Finlander I came across, 
no matter whether man or woman, no matter to what class or 
what party belonging. Is the average member of Parliament 
wiser and better, more intelligent and more trustworthy, for there 
being women among the electors as well as men? I inquired. 
Do the members do their work more efficiently for some of them 
being women? Are the laws they frame, or try to frame, more 
just, more humane? Above all—this is a point I raised at every 
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turn—what effect is the new system having on the average 
woman? Is she the better for it or the worse? 

The answers I received were, of course, as diverse as diverse 
could be: I was gravely assured on the one hand that whatever 
was good in Finland, and on the other, whatever was evil, was 
due to female suffrage. Men and women alike swore to me that 
there never was a Parliament held in such high esteem as this 
Parliament in which women were sitting; never one that did 
its work quite so wisely and well. Men and women alike swore 
to me also that there never was a Parliament held in such derision 
as this, never one that did its work quite so badly. It was .im- 
pressed upon me that the standard of intelligence and states- 
manship, as well as of manners and morals, among the M.P.s 
was infinitely higher than it would have been had women not 
had political rights; it was impressed on me, too, that the said 
standard was very much lower. One might have thought, indeed, 
to hear some Finlanders talk, that every woman had become a 
sort of Bismarck and St. Theresa combined, the moment she was 
politically the equal of man; while one might have thought, to 
hear others, that every woman had at that moment been bereft 
at one fell swoop of all good qualities, all shreds even of decency. 

This was of course very confusing, especially as, on the one 
side as on the other, there was the ring of true conviction in every 
voice. It was so confusing, indeed, that I should speedily have 
fled the country, leaving my work undone, had I not found that 
it was only a small minority of the nation who held these extreme 
views. The great majority of those with whom I talked 
answered my questions in a much more sober fashion ; the burden 
of what most of them said being, curiously enough, that, so far 
as politics were concerned, it really did not matter very much 
whether women had votes or not. 

‘As a rule, women vote here just as their husbands, fathers, 
or brothers vote,’ I was informed. ‘The comparative strength of 
our parties is therefore not very different now, that they have 
votes, from what it would be were they still voteless. The only 
party that has really profited by the introduction of female 
suffrage is the Socialists.’ 

That the Socialists have profited and considerably is a point on 
which all parties agree. As an old Finnish gentleman, who knows 
his fellow-countrywomen well, remarked: ‘ Why it should be 
thus I cannot say, but the women who do not vote as their 
men folk vote, vote almost invariably Socialist.’ 

Nor is it only with regard to the comparative strength of 
parties that most Finlanders seem to think it is a matter of no 
importance whether women have votes or not. When I began 
to make inquiries with regard to the character of the laws framed 
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since women have had a hand in framing them, I was told again 
and again that it was precisely the same as it would have been 
had they had no hand in the matter. This is a subject on 
which suffragists and anti-suffragists are quite at one. ‘Every 
Bill that has been passed since universal suffrage for men and 
women came into force would have been passed, just as it stands, 
even though never a woman had a vote,’ I was told by many men 
and not a few women. ‘ The fact of women having votes and sit- 
ting in Parliament has so far had no influence whatever on our 
legislation.’ Even the Liquor Bill would have been every whit 
as drastic and quixotically unpractical as it was, it seems, had 
there not been a woman M.P. or a woman voter in the grand 
duchy. The Finnish Parliament has undoubtedly passed some 
useful measures, measures for the protection of women ‘and 
children among others, but every one of them would have been 
passed had universal suffrage been limited to men. So at least 
I was assured by politicians belonging to the most diverse 
parties. 

Even when I asked whether the standard of merit among 
the members of the Finnish Parliament had been raised or lowered 
by the introduction of female suffrage, many of those whom I 
asked maintained that it had been neither raised nor lowered ; 
that the average member of Parliament elected under male-cum- 
female universal suffrage was, in fact, not one whit either 
better or worse, more intelligent or more stupid, than the 
average member elected under male universal suffrage would 
have been. This indeed in towns seems to be the popular opinion, 
the opinion of the man in the street and his wife. In country 
districts, however, a different view prevails: there the fact of 
women having votes is a subject of cavilling, while the presence 
of women in Parliament is looked on decidedly askance. Although 
in Finland Parliament has opened its doors to women, communal 
councils, it must be noted, still keep theirs securely barred against 
them. And I shall not easily forget the look of horror a sturdy 
old farmer cast at me, when I once suggested that there would 
soon be women in the council of which he was the chairman. 

‘Heaven forbid!’ he cried, in evident consternation. ‘ Surely 
it will never come to that. It is bad enough having them in the 
Diet.’ . 

Political experts seem to be more in sympathy with country- 
folk than with townsfolk in their views with regard to women’s 
influence in politics. For even those among them who argued 
that women could do no harm in Parliament, were careful to add, 
I noticed, ‘so long as there are not too many of them there! * 
It is a noteworthy fact that, during the whole time I was in Fin- 


land, I never met a serious politician who would admit that the 
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standard of merit among the Finnish M.P.s had been raised by 
the introduction of female suffrage, while I met quite a fair 
number who maintained that it had been lowered. Some of 
them indeed spoke very regretfully, and rather bitterly on the 
subject. Under the new system Parliament wields but little 
influence and inspires no respect at all, they hold. And this is 
for them a heart-breaking matter; for they, as all Finns, are 
fervent patriots ; and it cuts them to the quick to see, as they 
have never a doubt in their minds but that they do see, Finland’s 
National Diet being shorn of all prestige. 

These are pessimists, of course, and as such take no doubt 
too gloomy a view of the working of the suffragist experiment. 
Still it cannot be denied that curious scenes have occurred in the 
Finnish Parliament since the new electoral system came into 
force : women have lost their heads there and men their tempers, 
with results that have led to rejoicing among the profane. One 
lady M.P. appeared in the House in a divided skirt ; another, in 
something that looked uncommonly like a dressing-gown ; while 
a male M.P. insisted on sitting there without ever a coat to his 
back. Some seemed to think that as members of Parliament 
their mission in life was to flout the conventional, and set public 
opinion at defiance ; others that, as they could make laws, they 
need not obey them, the laws of society at any rate. These are 
perhaps matters of no great importance, mere vagaries; still, it 
must be admitted that men and women with even the average. 
amount of common-sense do not indulge in vagaries in Parlia- 
ment. We can hardly wonder, therefore, if they who do are 
regarded with lively indignation by Finlanders who have the 
dignity of their Diet at heart. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that it is only a small 
minority of the Finnish M.P.s who have ever indulged in 
vagaries; and among those who have, there have always been 
men as well as women. It must not be forgotten either that the 
day female suffrage came into force, universal suffrage came 
into force also. It would therefore be manifestly unfair to 
argue that, if the average M.P. is, under the new régime, a less 
dignified personage than under the old, it is solely because 
women have votes. The presence of women in the Finnish 
Parliament has not raised the tone there; that all parties 
admit. This Diet certainly does not impress outsiders as being 
a specially decorous or lofty-minded assembly. Its members do 
not demean themselves towards one another with more courtesy 
or kindliness than the members of other Parliaments: they do 
not show more levelheadedness, more disinterestedness, more self- 
control. On the contrary, it is unfortunately a case of less rather 
than more. In no other Parliament in which I havé ever been, 
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and I have been in Balkan Parliaments, do the members show such 
a marked lack of consideration for one another’s susceptibilities. 
That this should be the state of things in the only Parliament in 
which women sit is lamentable, of course; none the less to lay 
on them the blame of it would be not only unjust, but absurd, 
considering how very few of them there are there. 

The most interesting question with regard to the working of 
female suffrage in Finland is the very question for which it is most 
difficult to obtain an answer—an answer worth having, I mean, 
of course. When the Suffrage Law has been in force six-and-fifty 
years instead of only six, the Finlanders as a nation may perhaps 
be able to decide whether the average Finnish woman is the better 
or the worse for having a vote; although that they will, even 
then, it would be rash to say. For, before they can decide, they 
will have to agree as to what they mean by the better and what 
by the worse; and this a very shrewd old Finnish lady assured 
me they never would be able to do. 

That certain changes have come over many women since they 
have had votes no one denies: many women are much more 
active now than they were before 1906, more aggressive, more 
bent on being to the fore in everything. Finnish servant-maids 
for instance are many of them quite different now from what 
they were when I first knew them, some ten years ago. The 
very way they set down their feet is different, the very way they 
hold their heads. The sound of their voices, too, is changed and, 
oddly enough, even the expression of their faces. They have 
become personages now that they have a voice in the management 
of the affairs of the nation, and they know it. They show, too, 
that they know it, which is only natural, although perhaps not 
always wise. Still, personally, I have always found them 
kindly and attentive, and now they are very friendly. But then 
I am English, and they approve of the English. They, as others 
of their kind, hold, indeed, that had Dame Nature been quite 
up to her work she would have placed England and Finland 
side by side, so that they might have thrown in their lot together. 

Of their mistresses, as a rule, they do not approve, I am inclined 
to think; and that their mistresses do not approve of them I 
know. I have heard from mistresses, indeed, such heartrending 
stories of all that they have to suffer at the hands of their maids, 
that the wonder to me is that they have maids—I would send 
for Chinamen. It is not even a case of all-round equality now, 
according to them, but rather of the superiority of the servers 
to the served. I have been assured in all seriousness that it is not 
their own convenience that mistresses have now to consult in 
making their household arrangements, but solely the convenience 
of their servants. Should a Socialist orator announce that he will 
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give an address at the hour when most families dine, most families 
must either change their hour or go without dinner, if their maids 
have a fancy for hearing him. A mistress may be left ‘to do’ 
for herself for the day together, if any debate of special interest 
to those who are supposed ‘ to do’ for her is being held in Par- 
liament. Before fixing a day for a friend to pay her a visit she 
must always take counsel with her cook, lest this visit should 
clash with some visit the cook intends paying, or some entertain- 
ment to which she has arranged to go. Woe betide the lady 
who, through a mistaken sense of duty, should venture to remon- 
strate, were her maid, out for the day, to remain out also for the 
night. She would be denounced as a reactionary, an interferer 
with the liberty of the subject. What would happen were she to 
suggest that her maid should wear a cap, I cannot imagine ; for 
mistresses, audacious enough for that, hardly exist in Finland, 
judging by the tales I heard some of them tell. 

As it is with servant-maids, so is it with many other women, 
I was assured by not a few of those with whom I spoke on the 
subject when in Finland. A certain section of town-dwelling 
women, they maintained, especially women of the lower middle 
class, have undoubtedly had their heads a little turned since they 
have had votes, with the result that they have developed the most 
overweening notions of themselves and their own importance in 
the world. This may be, and probably is, a mere passing phase ; 
but, while it lasts, it does not make for harmony, it seems. Now 
that these women are politically the equals of men they are 
convinced that morally, intellectually, socially, and in all other 
ways they are vastly their superiors; they are convinced, too, 
that they themselves have no superiors of any sort. With many 
of them, however, the signs of sex-antagonism are even more 
marked than the signs of class; with some few of them, indeed, 
it is a case of ‘]l’homme voila l’ennemi!’ This, too, extraordinary 
though it may seem, although these very women pride themselves 
on being so manlike, and more often than not vote for male 
parliamentary candidates ! 

Nor is it only lower-class women who have suffered in this 
way ; women of all classes have suffered, although, of course, by no 
means all the women of any class, women in the country as well 
as in towns, although few in the country and many in the towns. 
This I was told again and again. So far as I could make out from 
what I heard, Finnish women of the first order—quite irrespective 
of class—well-balanced women, women who have heads on their 
shoulders and know how to use them, are under the new régime 
just as they were under the old. It is not among them that the 
change has been wrought by the possession of votes, but among 
women of the second order, the half-educated rather than the 
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uneducated. Uuluckily, however, the average woman, and it is 
she with whom we are concerned, is not of the first order but of 
the second. For every woman there is of the first order there are, 
in all countries alike, many, many women of the second. Thus, 
from the national standpoint, it is a more serious matter that 
women of the second order should have their heads turned than 
women of the first. And that many women of the second order 
have had their heads a little turned, since female suffrage came 
into force, almost every common-sense Finnish man, I know, and 
most of the common-sense Finnish women, stoutly maintain. 

According to these men and women—some of them live in 
towns, others in the country, and they belong to the most diverse 
categories—since female suffrage came into force a fairly large 
section of town-dwelling Finnish women have lost considerably 
in what one might, perhaps, call ‘ sweet reasonableness.’ ‘T'hey 
are now so keenly alive to their own rights that they are apt to 
forget that other folk have rights, and that they themselves have 
duties. They have lost in balance, too : politics are for them now 
the be-all and end-all of life ; they have not a thought in their heads 
for any other subject, excepting perhaps feminism. They seem 
never quite happy unless at a public meeting, listening to political 
discourses, or, better still, delivering them. No political question 
is too complex for them to deal with in their present frame of 
mind ; they will produce at a moment’s notice solutions for prob- 
lems which have baffled statesmen for years ; and will start off on 
lecturing-tours at the slightest provocation. They are much more 
eager to be out in the world than in their own houses; home-life, 
indeed, has lost all attraction for them. They would rather work 
the whole day in an office than spend a couple of hours setting 
their own houses in order. Some of them go so far as to hold that 
it better befits them, as full-blown citizens, to issue railway tickets, 
or sort letters, than to tend their own babies. Babies, indeed, 
are rather at a discount among them in this our day. The opinion 
is gaining ground rapidly that, when once they are born, it is for 
the State to look after them, not their own mothers. And this 
is not due to any burden-shirking propensities on the part of these 
mothers ; for the very women who clamour most to be relieved of 
the burden of child-tending’and housekeeping, are most eager to 
bear other burdens, especially other folk’s burdens. There is no 
outside work they will not do and for starvation wages—nay, for 
no wages at all—even though they themselves be half-starved. 
They are practically never at rest : early and late they are on the 
go, to the detriment, of course, of their nerves, and through them 
of their health, and much besides. 

Now, rightly or wrongly, they who talk in this strain hold 
that the change which has undoubtedly come over many Finnish 
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women, since they have had votes, is due chiefly, although, of 
course, not solely, to their having votes. They hold, too, that 
the change is a change for the worse all round, one fraught with 
danger to the whole community. And they point to recent Finnish 
statistics as proof that, in speaking thus, they are speaking 
advisedly. 

Madness is increasing everywhere, but nowhere quite so 
rapidly as in Finland, it seems. Local authorities there are at 
their wits’ end ; for, let them build as they may, they have always 
more lunatics to house than they can house. In 1905 only twenty- 
four women committed suicide in Finland ; in 1908, the last year 
for which reports are issued, the number was fifty-one, an increase 
of 112 per cent. in three years. In those same years the increase 
among men was only 27 per cent. On the Ist of January 1905, 
there were 363 women in the Finnish prisons ; on the same day in 
1908 there were 505, an increase of 39 per cent. In 1906, 1178 
women were condemned in the first instance ; in 1908, 1698, an 
increase of 44 per cent. in two years. In this case the increase 
was, significantly enough, confined in a great measure to towns. 

These statistics, it must be admitted, are none too cheerful 
reading : even ardent suffragists must find in them surely cause 
for heart-searching, and ardent patriots cause for anxiety. Still, 
whether they in themselves are, as these Finnish informers of 
mine hold, proof that female suffrage is working woe, not weal, 
in the land, it is not for me to say. I may, however, venture to 
relate two little personal experiences I had while in Finland, as 
they have a certain bearing on this point, it seems to me. 

I paid a visit one day to a Poor-law official, who was respon- 
sible for the relief of the destitute in a huge district, and I had 
not been with him five minutes before he exclaimed: ‘ Oh, if 
only our ladies here would give a little less thought to politics, 
and a little more thought to the poor!’ 

He was feeling depressed, and I did not wonder ; for he had set 
his heart on bringing about a great reform in Poor-law adminis- 
tration, and every newspaper in the country was telling him 
roundly that his new system, the Elberfeld, would not do at all 
for Finland, as he would never find helpers enough there to work 
it. Women with votes have more important business on hand, 
it seems, than looking after the poor. There are fourteen of 
them in the Finnish Diet, but only one on the Helsingfors Poor 
Board. 

Another day I met a Finnish lady, who straightway began to 
lavish on me much warm sympathy. She was very sorry for me, 
more sorry than she could say, she assured me ; and when, after 
waiting in vain for her to tell me, I ventured to ask why, she 
looked at me in amazement. 
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‘ Because of the painful position you are in, subject as you are 
to such cruel oppression,’ she replied. 

I had not an idea in my head as to what she was driving at, 
but when I said so she seemed incredulous. 

* You must know that you Englishwomen are sorely oppressed,’ 
she remarked rather tartly. 

‘Oppressed by whom?’ I inquired, not,.as she seemed to 
think, through sheer perversity, but because I really did not know. 

‘By men, of course,’ she retorted indignantly. 

I tried to explain that I did not think Englishwomen were 
oppressed, and that I was quite sure I myself was not oppressed ; 
whereupon she waxed wrathful, and took to rating me soundly. 
Of course we were all oppressed, she declared ; and it was sheer 
folly, nay worse, on my part to try to conceal the fact. She had, 
she said, just been reading a terrible account—blood-curdling it 
must have been from the tone in which she spoke—of what 
Englishwomen have to endure at the hands of men; and she 
believed it every word. And she believes it still, no doubt, in 
spite of all my protestations, to which, indeed, nothing would 
induce her even to listen. 

It would, of course, be grossly unfair to regard this lady as a 
typical Finnish lady of the new régime. Still, the same odd lack 
of sweet reasonableness which marks her, marks also a fair number 


of her kind, in this our day. And it was not thus ten years ago. 
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THE PREVALENCE OF DENTAL CARIES 
IN MODERN CIVILISED COMMUNITIES 


THERE is no doubt at all that decay of the teeth is far more 
prevalent in England to-day than it was a hundred and fifty years 
ago, also in the United States of America and in all British 
Colonies. In varying degrees continental nations tell the same 
tale. Furthermore, it is an undoubted and indisputable fact that 
this disease tends to encourage sequele in the form of gastric 
intestinal disorders. By diminishing the power of mastication it 
lessens the possibility of healthy nutrition. It not only shortens 
the life, while lessening the usefulness of the individual, but it 
strikes at the root of national prosperity by decreasing the 
power of reproduction of the species. Lastly, there is no doubt 
that this already prevalent disease is increasing daily, and 
while it has already advanced sufficiently to constitute a grave 
danger to public health, it promises at no far-off date to 
multiply its evils to such an extent that, if allowed to proceed 
unchecked, its ultimate consequences may prove disastrous to the 
well-being of civilised man. 

These facts are all recognised in those branches of surgery and 
medicine which are brought into immediate contact with the 
problem, but the person whom they will ultimately affect is ‘ the 
man in the street,’ and therefore it appears to me that no time 
should be lost in laying the facts of the case before him. It is 
for this reason I am seeking publication in a lay periodical rather 
than in the pages of a professional journal. 

The problem of the prevention of dental caries will be more 
than half solved when we have discovered the circumstances 
which favour its existence. With this object I have for some 
time been engaged in examining skulls of various races and 
periods (both at the Museum of the College of Surgeons and at 
the Natural History Museum), with a view to discover the degree 
to which various peoples have been subject to the disease, and 
then, by examining their environment and habits, to deduce the 
predisposing causes of caries, the avoidance of which may lead to 


" the prevention of the disease. 
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Thirty years ago W. Jennings Milles and myself, at the Inter- 
national Medical Congress of 1881, suggested for the first time 
that dental caries was not (as was then the almost universally 
accepted theory) a simple chemical change, but that it was due to 
the activity of an invading army of micro-organisms. We showed 
the various forms of cocci and bacilli in the dentinal tubes. We 
showed that the annihilation of the micro-organisms arrested the 
process. We cultivated the special varieties in Agar-agar, and 
exposed dental tissues to their activity, and so produced artificial 
caries. The theory, notwithstanding the unanimous opposition of 
American and German authorities, received prompt support from 
the Tomes, father and son, and was soon accepted in England. 
Professor Koch, who visited our laboratory specially to see the 
specimens, said he was convinced we were right, and carried the 
theory back to Berlin, where it was enthusiastically received by 
his young American disciple, afterwards Professor Miller. The 
latter investigator worked out the subject in every detail, and it 
is now the established theory, and received throughout the 
scientific world. 

This résumé of the establishment of the present accepted 
pathology of dental caries appeared to me a necessary preamble to 
a full discussion of the prevention of the disease. 

If the disease be due to an invasion, there are obviously two 
elements essential to any scheme of prevention : (1) The limita- 
tion of the activity of the invading force, and (2) the strengthen- 
ing of the natural defences. 

Under the first head may be included considerations of cleanli- 
ness and uncleanliness of the individual to be protected, and all 
the precautions that a human being can take during his or her 
lifetime to frustrate the pernicious activity of these micro- 
organisms. 

It must be taken for granted that the enemy will be always 
at our gates ; nothing we can do can materially affect the numbers 
or the vigour of the micro-organic army; the rapidity of their 
proliferation is such that the idea of rendering such a cavity as the 
mouth surgically aseptic for more than a few minutes could only 
occur to the untrained mind of a vendor of a patent mouth-wash 
and his equally uninformed clientéle. The only thing possible in 
this direction is, by the adoption of certain precautions, to limit 
their access to the dental tissues. 

The presence of decaying food in the interstices between the 
teeth, or in the pits or crannies of their surfaces, for any length 
of time, affords the micro-organisms an opportunity, by the pro- 
duction of acids, to roughen and eventually destroy the surface of 
enamel, the integrity of which is essential to the safety of the 
tooth ; therefore the cleansing of those parts after every meal is 
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an important factor in the scheme of prevention. We shall see 
later on how such habits have a large influence on the immunity 
of some modern races of mankind. 

The wise choice of foodstuffs which by their consistency tend 
to assist the cleansing process has been shown by many observers 
(of late very forcibly by Dr. Sim Wallace) to exercise a very 
beneficial protective influence. 

It is necessary, therefore, to examine minutely the environ- 
ment, habits, and dietary of various races of mankind, past and 
present, and to consider them in relation to the comparative 
immunity or liability of those races. In this connexion I shall 
be able to give the results of a fairly extensive examination of 
skulls and to compare my own observations with those of other 
explorers. 

In connexion with the question of cleanliness and the nature 
of the food, as affecting the teeth of the individual during his 
lifetime, I have carefully compared the conditions of races in- 
habiting the hot belt of the earth with those in temperate and 
frigid zones, as both the habits of personal cleanliness and the 
dietary are profoundly affected by the temperature of the habitat. 

This consideration of the temperature-environment will also 
enter largely into the discussion of the effects of civilisation, as the 
tendency of highly civilised races is to inhabit temperate climates. 

The effects of variation of the constituents of water used for 
food upon the prevalence of caries has been,.I think, altogether 
overrated, and in this matter Magitét came to a similar 
conclusion. 

The second great division of my subject—namely, the 
strengthening of the natural defences of the teeth themselves—is, 
I am convinced, by far the more important of the two. 

In this connexion it is generally believed that, once the 
enamel covering of a tooth is completely formed, nothing the 
individual can do will alter its composition. This at least is the 
present view of dental anatomists; and though my friend 
Dr. Galippe endeavoured to show that the composition of the 
enamel of teeth does vary during life, his theory has not found 
many adherents. I shall assume, for the purposes of this essay, 
that it does not do so. 

The actual chemical composition of the tissue called enamel is 
at present regarded by most authorities as being devoid of organic 
matter. I have, however, never felt convinced by the experi- 
ments upon which Mr. Charles Tomes has rested this opinion. 
The supposition that a structure like the enamel organ is capable 
of forming, as part of the living body, a sort of mineral crystalline 
substance, consisting of a mass of lime-salts and a trace of water, 
seems to me incredible. There is no analogy in nature (for the 
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tissue is almost universally held to be the result of a process of 
conversion of protoplasmic substance, and not of excretion). 

Further researches upon this point are being actively prose- 
cuted, but pending their publication I must rest content with 
expressing my own inability to accept the prevailing theory, 
whether considered from the point of view of its likelihood or of 
the convincing nature of the experiments upon which it rests. 

Whatever may be the outcome of immediate research touching 
the development and chemical constitution of enamel, for the 
uses of my present argument it will be necessary to accept the 
prevailing teaching. I shall therefore assume that the enamel 
cap, once formed, does not undergo any further change in its 
composition ; that is to say, that the sufficiency or insufficiency 
of the defences of the tooth is finally and for life decided when 
once the enamel covering is formed. 

Nowithis enamel covering, in the case of the permanent teeth, 
is formed before they erupt. Its strength or weakness does not 
depend upon any habits acquired during infancy, much less during 
childhood. The sources of weakness which may at any moment 
of severe attack lay bare the citadel to the invading bacterial 
host are active largely before birth, and, it may safely be said, 
entirely before the cessation of maternal nourishment (with the 
exception of the aberrant third molar). 

It will, therefore, be of the first importance, in prosecuting 
this inquiry, to examine and compare the varying conditions 
affecting maternal nourishment in races specially immune and 
those specially liable to the disease. 

. The rough outcome of a somewhat extended investigation of 
the teeth of various races at various periods, of which details will 
be given presently, amounts to this : that in almost exact propor- 
tion to the degree of their civilisation, or, in other words, their 
artificial life, peoples are liable to caries. The wild races, what- 
ever climate they inhabit, or at whatever period of the world’s 
history they flourished, are always practically immune. A 
moderate degree of artificiality or civilisation results in a moderate 
degree of liability to caries. An excessive artificiality or civilisa- 
tion, such as is found in the environment of successful existing 
races, is attended by a wholesale and deplorable dominance of the 
disease. 

I shall endeavour to show in detail the elements connected 
with the nurture of our infants that contribute to this dental 
degeneracy, but in this introductory section I content myself 
with summing them up as an unconsciously organised attempt te 
defy the great laws of survival of the fittest in the physical 
domain. Throughout wild nature it is the law that the fittest 
should survive in their environment. It is also the law, often 
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overlooked, that the mother kind should always act more for the 
welfare of its offspring than of itself. Civilisation has altered the 
field of battle : physical excellence is no longer the goal ; the ultra- 
civilised race forgets the future, and concentrates all its enormous 
powers upon the present moment. Its genius is possibly mis- 
directed, but one undoubted result is the rampant triumph of the 
army of micro-organic invasion, and, as I hope to show, dental 
_ caries is one of the first of their great victories. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CLEANLINESS 


If we consider the relative liability of certain teeth and certain 
parts of those teeth to dental caries, we shall be forced to the 
conclusion that the habit of cleaning the teeth after meals plays 
an important part in protecting organs the enamel covering of 
which is not sufficiently well developed to defy all attacks. 

The first molars are no doubt more liable than any other teeth, 
the lower incisors are certainly least attacked of all. I will 
consider the various teeth seriatim. 

The first molars. The fact that these teeth are erupted 
between the ages of five and seven years, and are exposed to the 
bacterial attack during a period when the ordinary disturbances of 
childhood tend to favour bacterial activity, when, moreover, the 
other permanent teeth are hidden altogether from the enemy, 
may be allowed its due importance, but there are other factors. 

The habit of cleaning or even rinsing the mouth after meals 
is extremely rare during childhood, so that these early comers are 
not only exposed to severe attacks, but, owing to the carelessness 
or ignorance of parents and nurses, and the indifference of the 
children themselves, they are feebly, if at all, defended. 

The extensive ravages of caries in the milk-teeth are another 
illustration. The fact that these teeth are presently to be lost 
leads to a short-sighted neglect of their condition. The per- 
manent nature of the first molar is often not recognised. 

The second molars and the premolars are much less liable than 
the first molar. 

The upper incisors are much more liable than the lower 
incisors. How does this fact bear upon the question of cleanli- 
ness? 

I believe the answer is this: that the lower incisors are 
generally in actual contact with their neighbours from the cutting 
edge to the gum margin, whereas the molars, premolars, and 
upper front teeth, although normally in contact at the cutting edge, 
permit, because of their shape, an interval at the gum edge. This 
wedge-shaped space, after a meal, is filled with debris of food, 
and, if this is not removed by rinsing the mouth or some 
such cleaning process, fermentation follows, and the enamel is 
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roughened. This change once begun, it becomes increasingly 
difficult to clean the interspaces. It is certainly in these inter- 
spaces that caries most often commences, or in the deep pits and 
crannies to be found in the molar qurfaces. 

The third molars. These teeth, which are seldom erupted 
before puberty, should show a high percentage of exemption, but 
they certainly do not do so. What explanation is there as regards 
cleanliness ? 

The third molars (or wisdom teeth) are disappearing. They 
are often deformed macroscopically and microscopically, but 
there is another reason for their liability. The actual 
process of eruption of a wisdom tooth is infinitely slower 
than that of any other tooth. Instead of appearing like 
a mushroom in the night it may take many months to finally 
assume its position. During all this time, while part of the tooth 
is exposed and the rest covered by a loose flap of gum tissue, the 
parts so covered, while inaccessible to any tooth-brush or mouth- 
wash, yet offer splendid cover for the undisturbable activity of 
the enemy. It is generally the posterior portions of the third 
molars which suffer. 

The light thrown upon the cleanliness question by an examina- 
tion of the skulls of various races, whose habits in this respect are 
ascertainable, is valuable, but it plainly shows that this aspect 
of the case is only one important factor, and by no means the 
whole explanation of immunity and liability. 

I will now discuss in this connexion the dental condition of 
races inhabiting the hot belt of the earth, races not completely 
Europeanised, but retaining their ancestral religions and customs 
—native Africans, native Indians, and native Chinese, as illus- 
trated by skulls in our museums. 

The African native enjoys practical immunity. The native 
Indian has on an average one carious tooth for every two skulls 
(almost immunity). The Chinese, one carious tooth to thirty skulls 
(practical immunity). 

The habits of these peoples as regards tooth-cleaning are very 
striking. 

The African native is taught from early childhood fo clean his 
teeth with small slips of wood, and rinse his mouth freely after 
every meal. H. M. Stanley notes these habits, as do many other 
explorers. I have myself obtained minute accounts from negro 
women, who had no idea why I was asking of these customs, 
which amount almost to a religion. They frequently use some 
form of fine powder (generally ashes of some sort, or salt), but the 
rinsing after meals is never omitted. 

The Indian native is equally careful in this matter. I have 
made very minute inquiries into this. A very large employer 
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of native labour in India has assured me, from extensive personal 
observation continued for many years, that the practice of 
rinsing after meals is universal among them. An Indian prince, 
who is a personal friend of mine, has assured me that the care 
from early childhood throughout life in this respect amounts 
almost to a religious rite in his country. 

Quite recently my friend, Dr. Chundra Muthu, himself a 
native and a medical man, has fully corroborated the truth of the 
universal prevalence of postcibal rinsing, and has borne out to the 
full the practical immunity of native races so long as they are un- 
Europeanised. 

_ The habits of the Chinese natives in this matter I have obtained 
from Professor Arthur Keith, who assured me from personal obser- 
vation that they always rinse their mouths after every meal. 

These three races inhabit hot countries, which fact of itself 
tends to encourage habits of personal cleanliness. They are 
extremely careful about their teeth, and they are almost free from 
dental caries. 

As soon as I reached this stage of my inquiry I felt that a 
case was almost made out for the toothbrush and the postcibal 
rinsing. ‘To complete the case, however, I proceeded to examine 
series of skulls of the inhabitants of Arctic regions (Esquimaux), 
who never wash at all and never make any attempt to cleanse 
the oral cavity,’ fully expecting to find dental caries rampant. 
The native Esquimaux showed an average of one carious tooth in 
twenty-seven skulls (practical immunity). Therefore the dirtiest 
known inhabitants of the earth were as immune as the cleanest. 
This was a serious set-back to the triumphal progress of the theory 
of ‘ cleanliness ’ as the whole governing factor. 

The examination of inhabitants of a temperate region who 
were uncontaminated by civilisation (Australian natives) again 
showed only seven carious teeth to twenty-two skulls, or seven 
carious in a possible 700 teeth. This too amounts to immunity. 

I felt driven to the conclusion that, although cleanliness and 
protective measures observed during the life of the individual 
were potent to protect even imperfectly constituted teeth, there 
existed and had existed races whose teeth were so splendidly con- 
stituted that neglect, involving unmolested activity of the enemy, 
did not succeed in allowing them to break through the first line 
of defence. 

Before leaving the question of cleanliness a word must be said 
about the conditions prevalent at the present time in ultra- 
civilised communities. It isa question upon which it is extremely 
difficult to obtain reliable and far-reaching data, but as far as I 
have been able to obtain them they appear to suggest certain 
possibilities. 

* Peary, The North Pole. 
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It appears from the innumerable reports which reach us from 
day to day from institutions of all sorts, that the teeth of ultra- 
civilised communities are so liable to caries and so little pro- 
tected, that the prevalence of the disease in modern Europe, 
America, and Australia has so increased during the last century 
that it has become, from being an almost negligible quantity, a 
serious menace to the health and usefulness of the advanced type 
of humanity. The skulls of Europeans of a century ago show 
a proportion of about one carious tooth per skull (one in a possible 
thirty-two). The reports from school and institution examina- 
tions of to-day show at least ten times as much. 

The almost universal neglect of cleanliness is about equal in 
the two periods.; the different results must, then, be due in some 
measure to a different degree of efficiency in the protecting 
armour. 


THE INTEGRITY OF THE ENAMEL COVERING 


I shall now endeavour to show that influences exist which 
rob the tooth of its first line of defence, and, by diminishing the 
protective efficacy of the enamel covering, expose its tissues 
to the ravages of the micro-organic army of invasion to such an 
extent that without constant cleanliness, incessant vigilance, 
and curative treatment by experts, the most carefully selected 
and appropriate dietary which modern science can suggest is 
unavailing to hinder the rapid increase in the prevalence of dental 
caries. 

Let us revert once more to the evidence of the great collections 
of skulls of all races and all periods which our museums offer 
for our inspection ; but this time let us regard them, not from 
the point of view of any particular detail of habit or environ- 
ment as affecting the individual during his lifetime, but rather 
in the light of the habits and environment of his parents, 
as contributing to the more or less efficient formation of his 
dental enamel. 

All native races enjoy practical immunity, the Esquimaux, 
the Australian native, the Hindoo, the Kaffir. 

All primitive races, from the Neanderthal type of man 
onwards, are practically in a state of dental perfection quite as 
complete as that enjoyed by the nearest of kin among the 
higher races of mammals. This immunity is as conspicuous 
in the graminivorous lake-dweller as in the partially carnivorous 
African native. 

Regarded in the order of liability to caries, modern Europeans 
and colonists are in such a condition that it is not at all remark- 
able for reports of schools to show such an alarming proportion 
as 90 per cent. of sufferers. A hundred and fifty years ago similar 
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reports would, to judge from the skulls of that period, have 
shown probably not more than one-third of that number. The 
report of 5000 years ago would probably have disclosed 
something approaching immunity. 

The later Roman periods, when, under the influence of 
Christianity, burial began to supersede cremation, show a fair 
amount of mischief. John Mummery (Odonto. Tr., 1869-70) 
found forty-one out of 143 Roman skulls showing defective teeth, 
and in nineteen of these the disease was extensive. Mummery 
examined thirty-six Egyptian skulls,? of which fifteen showed 
caries, and of these eleven were extensively diseased. 

My own observation of skulls in the Flinders Petrie and the 
Egyptian Exploration Fund collections suggests that there was 
considerable variation in this respect during different periods. 
Some predynastic skulls show no caries (but these are, of course, 
rather rare, and do not render any extended observation possible), 
but during the later dynasties the disease became more common, 
until it reached something like the figures suggested by 
Mummery. 

Elliot Smith found, after an exhaustive observation of over 
50,000 early Egyptian skulls, that the predynastic period (au- 
thorities differ about dates, but previous to 4000 years B.c. would 
be allowed by all) showed practical immunity. The early 
dynasties were similarly free from trouble, but about the time 
of the Pyramid builders there was a great change noticeable. 
Caries began to be very prevalent, especially among the upper 
classes, and out of 500 aristocratic skulls of this later period 
only fifty were quite free. To-day in England or America these 
figures would show an immunity far above the average. 

I have already alluded to the immunity of the Indian native, 
but I have not pointed out the undoubted fact, to which Dr. 
Muthu bears testimony, that the more the native becomes 
Europeanised the more do his children approximate to our own 
in this liability. 

These facts seem all to point to one conclusion—namely, 
that civilisation brings in its train dental caries, which becomes 
more and more aggravated and widespread in proportion to the 
pitch of civilisation attained. 

So far, then, it is evident that although cleanliness coupled 
with appropriate choice of foodstuffs and careful regular treat- 
ment may preserve naturally weak teeth, primitive and uncivil- 
ised races, although not enjoying all these safeguards, do not 
suffer and never have suffered from caries. Secondly, that 
coincidently with the advance of civilisation, and in proportion 
to the degree of that advance, caries is so increasingly common 
that the problem of dealing with it has now become a serious 
? Period not mentioned. 
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social question. Something accompanies advanced civilisation 
which tends to render the teeth liable to the ravages of caries. 

The enamel covering of the human teeth, except in the 
case of the wisdom teeth, is formed during the early years of 
infancy, and its perfection or imperfection is largely governed 
by the nature of the food digested during the first few years of 
life. 

The evolution of modern man from his anthropomorphoid 
ancestors has been attended by a series of changes of diet which 
will possibly offer the key to the solution of this connexion between 
civilisation and caries. During the Homosimian age the animal 
depended for existence upon the efficiency of his masticatory 
apparatus. Animals unable to masticate the food available 
perished and left no descendants. 

In what Sutherland calls the early precibicultural period, when 
primeval man lived by precarious hunting and fishing, and 
vegetable food was eaten raw, the physically unfit shared the 
universal fate of extinction. The introduction of cookery made 
matters easier for digestion by the alimentary tract, but still 
the jaws were large and the teeth perfect. 

Up to this point all offspring were breast-fed, and mothers 
deficient either in the mammary function or the maternal instinct 
failed successfully to rear their offspring. 

The next great advance of civilisation was the gradual per- 
fection of cibiculture, the breeding of animal and vegetable food, 
and the obtaining of milk from cows and goats. 

Sutherland divides the cibicultural period into the migratory 
(during which there was no change as regards maternal habits 
or the general immunity from caries) and the stationary, when 
man created for himself more or less abiding homes. This 
latter period he again divides into an earlier or neo-agricultural 
period, and a later agricultural period, extending to our own 
time. 

In early times weakly children, the offspring of a mother 
incapable of feeding them and children of a dead mother, were 
destroyed ; butlater on the power to obtain milk from domestic 
animals rendered it more and more possible and increasingly 
common to preserve such children, and, consequently, to preserve 
and render more common in each succeeding generation mothers 
deficient in the mammary function. Thus in primitive races 
the mammary function and the maternal instinct were very 
high, whereas in advanced civilisations both of these all-impor- 
tant attributes tend to become lowered. 

The feeding of the infant by hand or by the hireling mother 
makes the relegation of these duties easy, and, in those cases where 
the maternal instinct is feeble, attractive. 

02 
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A similar change may even be observed in animals under 
domestication. In a wild state birds hatch their own chicks, 
but ‘when man interferes’ hens become divided into good and 
bad sitters. 

I will now consider the different influence on tissue formation 
of maternal breast milk and its substitutes. 

First of all if must be remembered that the value of the 
milk supplied to the child depends, not upon the chemical con- 
stituents it contains, but upon their digestibility. Unless the 
milk is digested it is not of use, but rather the reverse. 
Infantile indigestion is a check to tissue formation. 

The elements required in the milk are chiefly : 

For growth and repair of tissue—Protein and mineral salts. 

For the production and storage of heat—Fats. 

For the production of energy—Sugar. 

Proteins are present in milk in the form of casinogen and 
lactalbumin. Fat is present as cream. Carbohydrates are 
present as milk sugar. 

The mother’s breast milk contains these elements in the pro- 
portions most suited to the infant’s digestive powers, ‘ which 
must be kept employed but must not be overtaxed.’ Proteins in 
cow’s milk are not so digestible and often form heavy curds; 
hence protein indigestion is more common in bottle-fed than in 
breast-fed infants. 

Breast milk varies in its constitution in the same women 
under the same conditions of life and diet from hour to hour. 
Even at a single nursing the milk at the beginning is often 
different from that at the close, so that the infant has not only 
a meal but a series of courses (Sutherland). 

The habits of the mother as regards exercise, diet and alcohol 
have a large influence on the character of the milk. Fresh cow’s 
milk and oatmeal porridge are very good elements in the maternal 
diet, whereas highly spiced and seasoned dishes are correspond- 
ingly bad. Worry, anxiety and mental distress, and of course 
the specific taint and tubercle, have a prejudicial influence on 
the nutritive character of the milk. 

Bottle-feeding has other dangers for the infant: the possi- 
bility of bacterial contamination from the cow itself, the hands 
of the person who milks it, and the bottle from which the infant 
sucks. 

Lastly, Sutherland points out that cooking has relieved 
mastication of one of its chief functions. The crowding of the 
teeth, which we so often witness nowadays, and which, by creating 
nooks and crannies very difficult to clean, favours the production 
of caries, may be traceable to a gradual reduction of tooth-space 
in the tooth-bearing portions of the maxilla and mandible, due 
to the gradual cessation of the need for mastication. 
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One word must be said on heredity in the larger sense. 
That the mother may, by accepting or neglecting her natural 
duties, in a great measure decide the dental efficiency of her 
offspring has, I trust, been made sufficiently obvious. 

There is, however, a wider meaning to the word heredity. 
The child inherits from both parents, and every practical dentist 
knows families in which the mother, who, in her own case, has 
lost many or all of her teeth in early life, has reared offspring 
whose dental armature is excellent. This may by the superficial 
observer be attributed to the fact that the father has excellent 
teeth, but it may also be explained on the simpler hypothesis 
that the children have been properly nurtured. 

All infants properly reared should have perfect teeth to start 
with, unless some general constitutional taint has rendered the 
whole economy incapable of perfect assimilation and tissue forma- 
tion. The decay which is the result of neglect is an acquired 
characteristic, and cannot, therefore, be inherited. The con- 
stitutional taint obviously does not come within the scope of the 
present inquiry, although it must not be forgotten in any list of 
contributory causes. 


The great and increasing prevalence of dental caries among 
existing civilised races is due, as far as I can discover, and as I 
have endeavoured to show, mainly to imperfect calcification of 
the dental tissues, chiefly of the enamel. 

This imperfect tissue formation in the modern infant is trace- 
able to the general delegation on the part of the ultra-civilised 
mother of her natural duty of breast-feeding her own offspring. 
Whether this neglect arises from physical incapacity, laziness, 
frivolity, or a degraded vanity which refuses to imperil the 
symmetry of her figure, the result to the child is the same—it 
is left to the wet-nurse or, still worse, the artificial substitutes 
for maternal milk. Deprived at the start of the only ideal and 
perfect means of forming its tissues soundly and well, its teeth 
are so feebly formed that they fall an easy prey to the conse- 
quences of the lodgment of food, which only the minutest care 
can prevent. 

Care, anxiety and worry, the inevitable concomitants of the 
strenuous life, urban and rural poverty and overcrowding, 
paralyse the mammary functions of the poorer classes and pro- 
duce in their offspring the same weaknesses which the decay of 
the maternal instinct contrives for luxurious classes. Thus the 
teeth of the ultra-civilised infants are in an increasing degree 
imperfectly calcified in all classes of the community. : 

The evil consequences of maternal neglect do not end, how- 
ever, with the weaning period. The same selfish and unnatural 
neglect which -induced the pleasure-seeking or fad-following 
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mother to evade and delegate her first great duty to mankind 
permits a second almost equal social and racial crime. The 
weaned child too often is left to the care of hirelings throughout 
childhood ; its personal cleanliness and its food are. left to the 
tender mercies of nurses drawn from a lower class, who may or 
may not be conscientious ; and later on the matron of the school 
takes on the charge. At no stage in the child’s life, from first 
to last, does it possess a mother in the true sense, and Nature is 
swift to revenge herself. 

Of course such women should not bear children (indeed, fre- 
quently they evade even this duty), for in the maternal instinct 
they are inferior to any other female animals, past or present. 

The after-feeding of thechildren of the poor in these artificial 
times is as bad, from want of power or want of sense, as that 
of the rich from want of interest. The ‘silencer’ between the 
baby lips, the diet of ‘a bit of what we have,’ largely gin, tell 
their own tale. 

As things stand we must expect an ever-increasing degeneracy 
of the teeth, together with much other degeneracy, unless some 
mighty campaign of a far-reaching character can be organised 
to bring mothers back to perform the duties of motherhood as 
faithfully as the females in the rest of the animal world. 

There remain to be considered the practical steps which can 
be taken to protect what is left to us of teeth as a race. 

Foremost I would place certain easily prescribed forms of 
cleanliness. This protection, although not necessary where the 
tooth formation is comparatively perfect, as in the wild animals 
and uncivilised man, is absolutely essential where, as at present, 
it is very generally imperfect. 

This cleanliness I would divide into three forms : 

The removal of centres of bacterial activity from the mouth, 
such as incurably septic and unfillable teeth at all ages, and 
septic roots, imperfect crowns and bridges, and other fixed sub- 
stitutes in adult life. 

The practice from early childhood of washing and rinsing the 
teeth after every meal, so that particles of food may not be able 
to lodge in the interspaces of the teeth. 

The choice of such foods and methods of preparation as may 
be least likely to lodge, and may by their consistency themselves 
exercise a cleansing influence, by stimulating a flow of alkaline 
saliva. 


Tae REMOVAL oF Septic Foct AND CLEANSING THE TEETH 


Bacterial energy is dependent upon the existence of con- 
venient centres where proliferation may continue undisturbed, 
and whence a constant supply of micro-organisms may be 
continuously outpoured. 
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The presence of cavities of decay in the neighbourhood of 
sound teeth affords efficient centres. Thus the presence in a 
child’s mouth of decaying and food-holding temporary teeth 
favours the commencement of decay in the remaining teeth. An 
untreated approximal cavity in one tooth is invariably followed 
by decay in the neighbouring surface. It is therefore essential 
to the health of the teeth (and incidentally that of the child) that 
the temporary teeth should be cleaned after meals and at night, 
and any incipient cavities treated and filled. 

The idea prevalent in many nurseries that the milk teeth do 
not matter, because they will soon be lost, should be generally 
stamped out. They are, for some years, all the child has to 
masticate with, and disease in one is apt to lead to disease in all 
the rest. 

The treatment need be neither painful nor tedious. If the 
little cavity is lightly cleared, treated with an antiseptic, and 
filled with an amalgam, the bacterial centre is broken up. 

When the permanent series begin to show themselves the 
benefit of this early care becomes increasingly obvious. A few 
foci of bacterial mischief may form the starting-point of disease 
in the first, or six-year-old molars, and the premolars. The 
immense preponderance of caries in the four first molars is partly 
traceable to this cause. 

It is a curious fact in this connexion that in all the skulls 
of primitive races that I have examined (and my experience in 
this matter is fully endorsed by Professor Elliot Smith), where 
decay does exist in the molar region it is generally in the third 
molar (or wisdom tooth), but in civilised races the first, or six- 
year-old molar, is by far the most affected tooth. 

In a case of perfect calcification and regular development in 
man the wisdom tooth suffers from a severe natural handicap in 
this respect when compared with any other member of the series, 
even the first molar. Because in man the third molar has 
already commenced the series of changes which are supposed 
to end in its eventual loss, its eruption is slower and later than 
is the case, for instance, in the great apes. During this slow 
period of eruption, as I have already pointed out, the anterior 
part of the crown is exposed, while the posterior part is buried 
under an ill-fitting hood of gum. In the space so formed any- 
thing small may collect and an advantageous nidus for bacteria 
exists. No other tooth suffers from a similar disadvantage, unless 
perhaps the upper laterals, which many naturalists have doomed 
to a similar fate (and which, by the way, are very liable to decay). 
Therefore in early races this tooth is most liable to disease. 
When, with the spread of civilisation, caries becomes increasingly 
common, from the many causes enumerated above, the first molar 
is exposed to all the risks attendant upon the presence of decay- 
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_ ing and untreated milk teeth in its immediate neighbourhood, 
and soon assumes the unenviable distinction of being by far the 
most frequent victim to disease. 

The first step in prevention of caries is, therefore, scrupulous 
care by mothers and nurses of the temporary set, constant super- 
vision and cleaning, especially after meals and at night, and 
regular and frequent inspection by a competent dentist. 

When the permanent set appears similar precautions must 
be rigorously adopted. Everyone should clean his or her teeth 
and rinse the mouth carefully every night, and if possible, as 
the Kaffir, the native Indian, and the Chinese, rinse out the 
mouth after each meal. I know of a case of an elderly lady with 
perfect teeth who considered this so important that if she could 
not rinse her mouth afterwards she did not take the meal. 

Incurably septic and unfillable teeth, temporary or perma- 
nent, should be removed. 

In adult life foci are often afforded by gold crowns and fixed 
bridges which are not microscopically accurate in their adjust- 
ment. It must not be forgotten that the enemy is microscopic, 
and that the tiniest crack or crevice is all he needs. 

Few dentists have not had occasion to remove apparently 
satisfactory bridgework to reveal, in the hidden surfaces now laid 
bare, areas of septic putridity sufficient to account for the gravest 
consequences. 


SUMMARY 


Dental caries is more prevalent among English-speaking and 
other civilised races at the present time than it has ever been 
in the world’s history. 

It is at least ten times as common in England and America 
to-day as it was even 150 years ago. 

Its prevalence is in direct proportion to the degree of civilisa- 
tion, and has always been so at all times of the world’s history. 

Its prevalence is increasing rapidly, and, unless something 
is done to check its progress, is likely to increase in what might 
almost be called geometrical progression. 

It is due principally to the widespread and spreading system 
of artificial feeding ci infants, rendered possible by the contriv- 
ances of civilised ingenuity and favoured by the decay of the 
maternal instinct and the mammary function, resulting in im- 
perfect infant tissue formation and, consequently, poorly formed 
teeth. 

It might be arrested by a return to the simpler life in the 
relations of mother and child. 

It may be largely checked, and even prevented, by : 
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1. Scrupulous cleanliness, as indicated above, during the milk 
dentition. 

2. Scrupulous cleanliness during adult life, both in the matter 
of cleansing the healthy parts after meals and in the 
matter of removal of unhealthy and septic parts which 
defy cleansing. 

3. By the wise selection of foodstuffs * which modern science 
has shown to favour a cleanly state. 

The return to the simpler life on the part of the modern 
mother is unlikely on any useful scale. It is certainly impossible 
to reform the unnatural mother ; neither is it possible to confine 
the divine right of motherhood to natural mothers. 

Probably generation after generation will present a larger 
proportion of female human beings who have thrown off the 
glorious responsibilities and divine rights of the mother-sex in 
a vain endeavour to live a male life. Evolution has decided that 
progress lies in the direction of greater divergency of sexual 
attributes. Any attempt on the part of males or females to 
return to a condition of hermaphroditism, vid the obliteration of 
sexual distinctions, will, happily for the world’s future, be 
answered by the simple but complete reply of extinction. 

To hope for the elimination of worry and anxiety from modern 
life is, of course, unpractical and useless Utopianism. This is, 
as Disraeli said, an age ‘which has mistaken comfort for 
civilisation.’ 

The only remedy lies, therefore (in the event of the failure 
of an appeal to modern mothers), in a full, complete obedience 
to the laws of the gospel of cleanliness, as I have endeavoured 
to suggest above. 

Should this be possible and successful it will be an additional 
proof that, after all, cleanliness is next to godliness. 


Artur 8. UNDERWOOD. 


* The length to which this article has already run renders a discussion of 
this side of the matter out of the question. It must suffice to point out that 
the dietary of primitive and wild races always possessed the following qualities. 
It was not too easy of mastication, it was sapid or tasty, and it was accompanied 
by raw vegetables and fruit, in brief it provoked a free flow of saliva and thus 
provided a potent alkaline fluid capable of neutralising the destructive acids, it 
was always taken to satisfy hunger. This question has been very completely 
dealt with in a recent work by Prof. Pickerill, of Otago. 
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OLYMPIC ATHLETES 


PLaTO was a man of the world to his finger-tips as well as a 
poet and a philosopher, and I have no doubt whatever that he 
was always ready to discuss the Olympic games with his disciples 
whenever the celebration of a new Olympiad became the topic 
of the day and the chances of the local team of athletes were 
being discussed at every street-corner. The pose of the modern 
artist, who wishes to be regarded as a personage apart from his 
fellow-creatures, and for that reason holds aloof from all such 
crowd-compelling affairs as a Test match, a championship contest 
at the National Sporting Club, or a meeting of the London — 
Athletic Club, would certainly have kindled Plato’s smile of 
urbane contempt—the same with which he so often confuted 
the hasty generalisation of a popular sophist. The Greeks had 
all the redeeming vices of modernity; for example, they were 
great gamblers, and there must have been a prodigious deal of 
betting on the Olympic Games. Tons of money, to use a modern 
expression, would be lost on the type of runner mentioned in a 
Greek epigram, who ran in a race with five others and came in 
seventh, the sixth place being taken by his trainer, whose pace- 
making and cries of ‘ Keep it up!’ were labour wasted. In all 
probability Plato refrained from betting himself (he knew that 
wagers are the arguments of fools), but I am sure he would not 
have frowned on a well-born pupil who had ‘ made a book’ on 
the games. 

The notion that the Greek philosophers were rather like 
certain modern headmasters, whose morals stick out all over 
them like the candy-peel in a cake, is part and parcel of the 
classical myth which has done so much to dehumanise the most 
human of the peoples of antiquity. The ancient Greeks were 
rich in all the social vices; I cordially agree with Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc’s assertion that no race has ever produced such an infinite 
variety of exuberant blackguardism. But they were incapable 
of the hypocrisies, half intellectual and half emotional, which 
vex the modern world. It is impossible, to take specific instances, 
to translate the terms ‘ priggishness ’ and ‘ artistic temperament’ 
into the language of Hellas. Plato was a great artist and he 
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knew it. But he was well content to remain a man among men, 
a man of the world among men of the world, and to interest 
himself in whatsoever interested the society which found him 
interesting. So that I for one should not be in the least sur- 
prised (though greatly gratified) if a fragment of a dialogue, 
bearing his name and discussing the cult of the Olympic athlete, 
were presently discovered in the dust-heaps of Oxyrhynchus or 
some other waste-paper basket of oblivion. It might begin as 
follows : 

. . when they caught sight of Socrates, several of the young 
men who were exercising in the meadow ran up and laid hold 
of him, laughing merrily and debating among themselves what 
ransom he should be required to pay for his freedom. But 
Socrates, smiling at them, replied that he would pay neither 
gold nor silver for the right to depart, nor would he have given 
any of the cast-iron coins of the Lacedaemonians if he had 
chanced to possess them ; for he was glad to be their prisoner in 
such wise, inasmuch as he remembered the saying of Alcaeus 
that young hands, when laid on the old, remove a portion of 
the burden of age, silently and invisibly. To which one of them 
made answer that he would seek in vain this or any other boon 
or privilege that an old man might lawfully claim, but he and 
the others were not unwilling to deal with him as their equal 
in youthfulness, though their superior in wisdom. Whereat 
Socrates nodded three times, and it seemed that a treaty of peace 
had been agreed upon, for they released him at once and stood 
round in a close circle waiting for him to speak. But he was 
silent for some time, following with eager eyes the swift move- 
ments of a tall and beautiful youth who was practising the start 
for a short race (in which it is better perhaps to lose ground at 
the end than at the beginning), in accordance with the advice 
of his trainer. Charicles, for such was his name, soon joined 
the circle, and was presented to Socrates as one who could not 
fail, the gods being gracious, to win a wreath at the Olympic 
games. His trainer followed in haste, and cast a long cloak 
about his naked form, and then, kneeling down as a man might 
before the statue of some demi-god, rubbed his calves briskly 
while the conversation proceeded. 

Socrates. It is the short-distance contest, Charicles, that you 
intend to undertake for the glory of the violet-crowned city, dear 
to the Goddess? 

Cuarictes. With whose help, Socrates, I hope not to be 
disgraced. 

Socrates. But I have been told you are the fleetest of foot 
in Athens, that you beat the best of the Corinthian runners in 
the two hundred yards by the whole length of your arm two 
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years ago. Surely, then, the crown is already yours, and we 
may as well begin to make a breach in the walls for you to enter 
on your return to the sound of flutes and cymbals. 

CHARICLES. Though I have long arms, yet I may not be the 
first to touch the goal. The envoys from Syracuse say that their 
city is sending a wonderful runner who is swifter than a wind 
out of the sea, when Poseidon is angry. Having seen me run 
the course and timed me with their pulse-beats, they are willing 
to wager all their possessions, even to the creaking sandals, that 
he wins by a spear’s length. 

Socrates. If we are to believe the Western men, there are 
too many wonders in the West. 

CHaRICLES. Yet in this case the boasts of the Syracusans may 
be justified by the event. Their team won three contests at the 
last Olympic Games. Of a truth, my friends, I fear to be beaten 
and disgraced before the eyes of all Greece. 

Socrates. If it be the will of the Gods—may it not be so !— 
you will be beaten, my dear Charicles. But how can you be 
disgraced, if you do your best? 

CHARICLES. I shall certainly do my best. Yet, if the Syra- 
cusan outruns me, people will think me disgraced, and it will be 
necessary to enter the city after nightfall on my return. 

Socrates. But we, your friends, shall not think so; to all 
of us Charicles will be Charicles, whatever has happened. 

CHARICLES. Nevertheless, the majority will regard me as dis- 
graced, and in Athens the majority rules. 

Socrates. Tell me, Charicles, was Aristides worthy at all 
times of the love and confidence of the Athenians? 

CHARICLES. He was at all times their just and unselfish friend 
and counsellor. 

Socrates. Yet there was a time when the majority con- 
sidered him a disgraced person and banished him from the city. 
It would seem, then, that we cannot depend on the judgment 
of the majority in such matters. 

CuaRicLes. You speak wisely, Socrates. For all that, I shall 
feel myself disgraced if the Syracusan runs away from me when 
we turn the corner and see the goal gleaming in front. 

Socrates. So perhaps did Atalanta when she was beaten by 
a divine stratagem, yet she found a greater and more merciful 
happiness. But tell me—if a man were set to run against 
another on horseback, would his defeat be disgraceful ? 

CHARICLES. Not at all, seeing that the Gods have given a 
greater measure of speed to the four-footed creature. 

Socrates. If you were to beat me in a foot-race, Charicles, 
as you most certainly would, should I then be disgraced? 

CHARICLES. Not so, Socrates, for the Gods thought strength 
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would be a more useful gift to you than speed, and wisdom better 
than either. 

Socrates. Then it would seem that defeat in a foot-race does 
not involve disgrace if the victor owes his victory to some gift 
of the Gods? 

CHARICLES. It is impossible to think differently. 

Socrates. And whether the gift be great or small, so long 
as it enables the possessor thereof to gain the victory, matters 
not at all? 

CHARICLES. How could it be otherwise? 

Socrates. Again, if the runner in a foot-race is beaten not 
by speed, but by trickery, by two runners from the same city 
wilfully shutting him out at the finish, or by one behind him 
stepping on his ankle, would he be disgraced? 

CHARICLES. I see you are not only a philosopher, Socrates, 
but also well acquainted with the trickery of the Western 
athletes. In the instances you mention the honest runner would 
not be disgraced at all, but those who tricked him would be guilty 
of dishonourable conduct. 

Socrates. Then do you not see, O worthy son of a worthy 
father, that if the Syracusan wins, either by trickery or by virtue 
of the greater speed given to him by the Gods, you must not 
think yourself disgraced ? 

CHARICLES. You have convinced me, Socrates, and I thank 
you for it. Nevertheless, if I lose the race, it will be expedient 
to re-enter the city after nightfall to avoid the jeers of the mob. 
The Syracusan, if he fails, will not dare to return home; those 
who lost money on him would see to it that he was soundly cud- 
gelled or even hung up by the thumbs. And I have heard that 
a wrestler from Sybaris, when beaten in the final bout, sold 
himself into slavery rather than risk a state reception at his 
home-coming. 

Socrates. There are cities beyond the seas where men speak 
Greek, but think and act like barbarians! In Athens, however, 
there are very many Athenians. Return after nightfall if you 
will, should you be unfortunate in your contest, but your friends 
will escort you to your good father’s house with torches and the 
music of flutes, rejoicing that their well-beloved Charicles . . 

Here let the imaginary fragment, hastily Englished, come 
to an end. Documentary evidence tells us very little about the 
Olympic athletes themselves, though the ceremonial of the games 
is sufficiently known. An impressionist’s description of the 
games from the holiday-maker’s point of view would be a joyous 
thing, but we have it not—and if we had it, there would be so 
many flowered, fluctuating robes therein that the account of what 
was not only a gathering of champion athletes but also a famous 
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fair would be unsuitable for the instruction of schoolboys. Inas- 
much as the Greeks were unable to take the time of the winner 
of a race, stop-watches not being invented, there could be no 
Olympic ‘records,’ and it would seem to follow that no pro- 
gressive improvement in championship form, such as is the most 
striking feature in the history of latter-day track athletics, could 
possibly have taken place. The times for the two hundred yards 
at the ancient Olympic Games would certainly be very disappoint- 
ing if we had them; cinder tracks and spiked shoes were then 
undreamed of, and sprinting on a course paved with blocks of 
marble must have been hard on the sprinter’s naked feet even 
if, like the fists of the Greek boxers, they were carefully pickled 
and hardened for the occasion. 

The physique of the Greek boxers and wrestlers is familiar 
to the students of ancient statuary. It is evidently an artificial 
mechanism of specially-developed muscles, which survives to-day 
in the ponderous persons of the Continental strong men who 
wrestle in the Graeco-Latin style. And the statues of throwers 
of the discus show that the technique of at least one ‘ field event ’ 
had been carefully developed on lines that to some extent sub- 
ordinated effectiveness to grace—for the discus can be thrown 
further in the modern free style (which would have been regarded 
as barbarous and unfair by a spectator of 400 B.c.) than in 
the Greek style, which seems to have always remained a living 
tradition among the country-folk of Greece. As regards leaping, 
we are told of a long jump exceeding 40 feet (the modern record 
is 24 feet 11} inches) by an ancient Greek athlete. The use 
of dumb-bells enables a long-jumper to increase his average jump 
by a foot or so, but the tremendous distance mentioned could 
only have been attained by jumping down a slope (with the help 
of a spring-board possibly), after the fashion of the Scandinavian 
ski-jumpers. As for the ancient foot-races, it has been denied 
that the Greeks had the knack of sprinting. But some of the 
action-pictures on Greek vases make for the belief that they not 
only had sprinters, but also possessed athletes whose physique 
and action compare not unfavourably with those of the modern 
specialist. I have in mind a photograph of a vase which has 
a picture of five men finishing, each extending his arm to touch 
the pillar; there is not three yards between the first and the 
last of the five, all of whom have the stature, the long and 
powerful thigh-muscles, the raking stride, and the peculiar poise 
of head and body which are characteristic of the most effec- 
tive type of the modern sprinter. Except for the complete 
absence of running costumes they might be a selection of the 
tall, thirteen-stone, American sprinters, who do so well in inter- 
national short-distance races. On the whole, we are entitled to 
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believe that the ancient Greek athletes would have shown fine 
form under modern conditions. Also there is some evidence for 
believing that the evolution of the specialist—the flesh-and-blood 
mechanism artificially adapted to the fulfilment of a particular 
athletic task—had been carried some way, especially in the 
cities of Sicily and Magna Graecia (the ‘ America’ of the stay- 
at-home Athenian or Spartan), when the Olympic Games were 
at the height of their popularity as a racial festival. The tyrants 
of the West spared no expense in their efforts to win an Olympic 
crown by proxy. The Olympic athletes were, of course, profes- 
sionals for the most part ; during the long period of training they 
were maintained by the city which they were to represent, and 
if they won, they not only earned talents of gold and talents of 
silver, but remained pensioners of the State to the end of their 
lives. Statues were erected in their honour and a front place in 
the theatre was reserved for them. Nevertheless many intelli- 
gent Greeks deplored the honours paid to these men, who were 
useless in peace and almost always proved inefficient soldiers, 
constantly breaking down under the hardships of a campaign 
which their one-sided training had unfitted them to sustain. 

In America the production of the specialist, the athlete who 
is half an acrobat, has been carried much further than was the 
case in the ancient world. The American team for Stockholm 
is about one hundred strong, and the cost of sending this por- 
tentous collection of prodigies in a specially-chartered steamship 
is defrayed, partly by public subscriptions and partly by Govern- 
ment subsidies. (Ours is the only Government which does not 
subsidise the national representatives at the Olympic games; a 
refreshing proof, in the opinion of most lovers of amateur sport, 
that British common-sense is still influential in high places.) 
There can be little doubt that the American athletes will win 
most of the track events and nearly all the field events at Stock- 
holm: In the longer races, where an easy natural action and 
natural stamina count for more than artificial ability, the British 
contingent will more than hold its own. But such athletic 
‘freaks’ as Ralph Rose, who is about 6 feet 5 inches in height 
and can put the weight nearly 50 feet, and G. F. Horine, who 
has jumped 6 feet 8} inches with the help of the gymnastic roll- 
over, and others of less notoriety, are bound to score victories 
for the United States. Some of these men are semi-professionals ; 
their social standing is by no means exalted, they have no visible 
or invisible means of self-support other than their athletic ability, 
and they generally hope to make an Olympic victory the stepping- 
stone to a livelihood earned as a star professional, a trainer, 
a manager of some gymnasium, &c., &c. In America even univer- 
sity athletes (whose seats at the college training table are 
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practically scholarships for games) often become professionals. 
Individually, these men are tolerable enough; collectively, as 
a term representing a nation too eager to win at any cost, 
they are rather objectionable. The American team which took 
part in the Olympic Games of 1908 certainly did not distinguish 
itself as a company of sportsmen and gentlemen—much to the 
disgust of many American residents in London. 

The points to bear in mind when the Stockholm results come 
in are : (1) that the antique ideal of beauty and effectiveness com- 
bined is not realised in the persons and methods of these lop-sided 
specialists; and (2) that our University and Public School 
athletes, for whom running or jumping is a mdpepyor, must not 
be accused of physical degeneracy because they are beaten in 
the contests for Olympic crowns. The public school athlete 
only practises track and field events two or three weeks before 
his school sports, which are generally held at a time when the 
interest in football is waning and cricket is already the subject 
of eager expectation. He does not worry about training at all, 
for everybody leads the simple life at a public school and takes 
plenty of open-air exercise as a matter of course. One or two 
spins with his rivals and a few hints from a master who is an 
Old Blue, and he is ready for his race. More often than not 
he enters for all the events (like the young Orestes in the 
Electra), and he may win more than one and take the inexpen- 
sive pot provided for the Victor Ludorum of that year. If he 
goes on to Oxford or Cambridge he may or may not specialise 
to some extent; even if he does so he will not abstain from 
cricket, football, hockey, and other sociable diversions. If, how- 
ever, he is plunged forthwith into the strenuous life of the 
business man, his spiked shoes are seldom used any more. Is 
his natural ability wasted? Not a bit of it if his sprinting 
powers enable him to save fours in Saturday afternoon cricket 
or make fast dribbles down the wing at Association football ; or 
even to catch the morning train to the city. 

Our object is to produce a kind of general-purposes athlete 
who can find health and joie-de-vivre in @ variety of sports. 
That, no doubt, was the authentic Hellenic ideal. But the 
American notion is to obtain, by means of eliminating trials and 
a prolonged course of special training, a small number of sur- 
prising experts. But it is only necessary to look over the records 
of this year’s public school sports, to see that our wealth of innate 
athletic ability far exceeds that of the United States. With 
little training, and next to no coaching, mere lads run the 
quarter in less than 54 sec., the mile in less than 4 min. 45 sec., 
the hurdles in less than 17 sec. ; in the jumps. they beat 21 feet 
and 5 feet 6 inches. Put any of these school champions into 
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the power of an American trainer for two years, and he would 
make Olympic victors of them. Fortunately, the athletic system 
in vogue at the American universities would never be tolerated 
by young Englishmen, who prefer freedom to the meagre 
rewards of the specialist. Yet if one wishes to see and admire 
the Hellenic ideal of athletic grace and force combined it is to be 
found in our school playing-fields rather than in the Stadium at 
Stockholm. Ethnologists tell us that the ancient Greeks were 
essentially the same race as the Englishmen of yesterday. A study 
of Greek busts and statues confirms their assertion. In Paris and 
in London Mrs. Roger Watts has brought the Greek antiques 
to life again to the delight of many. But her ingenuity has 
been wasted if she only knew. For these Greek statues were 
alive all the time in the green meadows of our English gardens 
of youth. There you see the true Olympic athletes. 


E. B. Osporn, 


Vou, LXXII—No. 425 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


SOME STRATEGIC PROBLEMS OF THE 
EMPIRE 


As long as men are men and States are States the question of limiting 
armaments will remain insoluble—Tue German ImpreriaL CHANCELLOR, 
30th of March 1911. 


NationaL Defence is admittedly the first duty of Govern- 
ments, and should be the first concern of every patriotic 
elector. We have recently, in the Morocco crisis, had a 
most important object-lesson in National Defence. But the 
stormy nature of recent party politics has diverted the attention 
of the electors and prevented them from grasping the full, or 
anything like the full, significance of that object-lesson. They 
appear to have already forgotten that during the Morocco crisis . 
we were compelled to commit ourselves to a totally new military 
policy—namely, that of supporting France with our whole 
military strength directly war breaks out. 

This forgetfulness is most unfortunate, for the Morocco crisis 
is to us a warning of the very gravest import. It is a warning 
that if we intend, as we do intend, to preserve the balance of 
power with the necessary independence of France as its corner- 
stone, we may at any moment, and when least expecting it, be 
challenged to prove our words by deeds. It is a warning that 
to this end we must adjust our military system and our mobilisa- 
tion arrangements to the European conditions of to-day. It is 
@ warning to us to reconsider most carefully our whole military 
system from the point of view, not of party polities, but of a 
great national war, and to make that system a reality and not 
a sham. The word ‘sham’ is used advisedly; because our 
present Territorial system is not capable of performing those tasks 
which the nation believes it is capable of performing and for 
which alone it exists, and is therefore a sham and a delusion. 
This is well known to all soldiers : it has been openly proclaimed 
by Field-Marshal Lord Roberts: it is denied by none but'a few 
political lawyers. 

The farcical deficiencies of the Territorials in all the essentials 
that constitute an effective army have been so often placed before 
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the public in Parliament, on the platform, and in the Press that 
it is not intended in this short article to weary the reader by 
repeating the oft-told tale. One may take it for granted, as 
a matter of common knowledge. With the most patriotic zeal, but 
with insufficient numbers, inferior organisation, inferior training ; 
inferior armament, inferior mobility, what chance could they 
possibly have against regular European troops? The solitary 
military apologist for the make-believe system, General Sir Ian 
Hamilton, has himself confessed that they would require to be in 
a superiority of three to one against continental troops. And 
such a superiority they can never have. 

The whole question of Imperial Defence in the future has so 
far received most inadequate consideration from the politicians 
who rule our country. They will not face the reality of the 
matter because in the first place they fear the expense, and in the 
second place because they fear that by so doing they may have 
to face a little temporary unpopularity among a certain section 
of the electors. So it comes about that up to the present time 
there has never been a clear statement in Parliament as to the 
actual purpose for which our army exists. Hence the prevalent 
confusion of opinion on this subject. One of the strangest 
features, and the strongest proof, of the partial consideration of 
Imperial Defence by our rulers is that it has been based entirely 
on present conditions, whereas the governing factors in the matter 
are entirely future conditions. A startling instance of this short- 
sighted method was given to us last year by the publication of 
that curious and unfortunate book Compulsory Service by Lord 
Haldane and General Sir Ian Hamilton, in which the future 
strategical problems of the Empire were not even mentioned. 
But it is surely sufficiently plain to us all that in any consideration 
of the necessary strength and composition of our future army 
we must have regard to the time when that future army shall be 
in being and to the tasks with which it will be confronted, rather 
than to the ephemeral conditions of to-day. We require to look 
as far ahead as possible, as far ahead as Germany looked when 
framing her Naval Bill of 1900—from 1900 to 1916. 

As regards compulsory service it will probably take four or 
five years at least before public opinion is sufficiently educated 
and aroused to bring about legal liability to national service. It 
will then take another ten years before a national army thus 
formed can become an efficient instrument of warfare—allowing 
for the time required to train officers and non-commissioned 
officers, to provide all the necessary services, to allow for 
the necessary experiments in mobilisation, &c. So that 
we find that it is the conditions, the probable or possible 


conditions, of fifteen years ahead, as far as they can 
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be foreseen, which are the governing factors in the question. 
Before we can form an opinion as to what kind of an army we 
want we must consider the kind of war, the biggest war, for 
which that army will be required. In other words, no judgment 
worth anything concerning Imperial Defence can be formed 
without at least some consideration of the strategical problems 
with which in the future (not merely to-day) the Enspire will 
be faced, and by the necessities of which the strength and con- 
ditions of service of our army must be fixed. But this is exactly 
what Parliament has never been told. For what our military 
system exists, what the strategical problems are which must 
govern its strength and composition, what the tasks are which 
it must be capable of carrying out victoriously—all these essential 
things we are left to find out, to work out, for ourselves. A few 
reflections on these matters may therefore at this present time 
perhaps not be out of place. 

The great fact, the accomplished fact, to which we have now 
to adjust our Imperial strategy, our peace preparation for future 
wars, is that owing to the building of the great new trans- 
Continental railways, coupled with the wonderfully rapid rise of 
German naval power since 1900, we may have to conduct great 
and distant land wars with the ever-present menace of the 
German Navy hovering on our flank. With the great fleet which 
Germany already possesses, and with the still greater fleet which 
she will shortly possess—a fleet which will then be, as Sir Edward 
Grey put it, the strongest the world has ever seen—this fact 
becomes of supreme and dominating importance. Should we 
ever be involved in a dispute with Russia over Afghanistan or 
Persia, or with Turkey over Egypt, the opportunity of Germany 
will arrive. At the crisis of any great struggle in which we may 
be engaged German armed intervention may take place, as so 
nearly happened, as would have happened during the war in 
South Africa had it not been for the then overwhelming strength 
of our fleet. If during such a struggle our navy, as it may have 
to do, shall have sent such powerful squadrons to distant seas as 
to render our Home Fleet only equal to the German Navy in the 
North Sea, such German intervention may be followed by a 
German naval victory, and that again be followed by invasion 
and conquest. That is the situation we have to face during the 
twentieth century. It is vain to attempt to ignore it. The 
stern fact is there, plain for all men to see. Not all the optimistic 
speeches in the world can make it otherwise. It only remains 
for us regretfully to accept the fact as the chief new factor in 
our twentieth century strategy, and, while accepting this very 
unwelcome fact, equally to accept its two unavoidable conse- 
quences. ‘These are the absolute necessity of maintaining our 
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Imperial Navy on a Two-Power, or two keels to one, standard, 
and of forming with as little delay as possible a national army 
on the principle of the legal liability of all to service. 

A consideration of the four following strategical problems with 
any one of which the Empire may find itself face to face within 


_ the next fifteen years, and for which we should begin to prepare 


at once, will make it abundantly plain that we have no other 
alternative before us. How it is to be done, and how it is to 
be financed, is for the Empire in Council to settle. 

The only pathway to victory in modern warfare lies in foresight 
and preparation. This is the exact opposite to the hand-to-mouth 
practice of our politicians in the present day. We require, as I 
have said, to look far in advance and prepare for the future, as 
far ahead as Germany with her 1900 Navy Bill from 1900 to 1916. 
In this article a lesser period of fifteen years is taken, because if 
the Germans could look forward and prepare for sixteen years in 
advance surely no man can say that it is beyond British mental 
capacity to do the same for fifteen years in advance. 

The chief strategic problems of the Empire, with any of 
which we may be confronted within the next fifteen years, can 
of course only be dealt with in the faintest outline in the present 
article. But in order to make the argument clear it may be as 
well at least to enunciate them. These problems may be called : 

(1) The Russo-Indian problem. 

(2) The Turco-Egyptian and Middle East problem. 

(3) The Mastery of the Pacific problem. 

(4) The French Alliance or Balance of Power problem. 
The writer is convinced that if everyone would include these 
four problems in his consideration of Imperial Defence, we 
should all arrive at the same general conclusion, confusion of 
opinions would disappear, and we should differ only on points of 
detail. This is the limited object of the present article. 


I 
THe Russo-INDIAN PROBLEM 


This is put first on the principle that the greater contains the 
less, and that a military system capable of dealing victoriously 
with this problem will be amply sufficient for all the others, 
including Home Defence. Russia is rapidly recovering from the 
effects of her war with Japan, and will shortly have completely 
recovered, and will indeed be stronger than ever. Then once 
more the Russo-Indian problem will present itself. Perhaps the 
plainest description of this problem is to be found in the remark- 
able speech of Field-Marshal Lord Roberts at the Mansion House, 
1905, wherein he thus described the situation as regards India 
(note—ten or fifteen years ahead). 
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It is in the East that we have become a great Continental Power, and 
taken upon ourselves the responsibilities of such a position, and it is upon 
the supposition of Russian aggression in Afghanistan that an inquiry into 
-our military preparations for war may conveniently be based. The 
inhospitable nature of that country would preclude either an invader’s 
army coming from the north-west or the defender’s army from the south- 
-east venturing to any great distance from their respective bases without 
the help of railways. The construction of railways in such a country 
-would undoubtedly be attended with considerable difficulties ; but whatever 
the difficulties might be they would have to be faced and overcome if 
‘success is to be achieved. It follows, therefore, that at the point of contact— 
that is to say, on the area between the termini of the two railways—it would 
be necessary for us to oppose the Russians with at least as large a force as 
they could bring against us. Seeing, then, that Russia has been able to 
place and maintain half a million of men in Manchuria, a distance of 
between 5000 and 6000 miles from St. Petersburg, with only a single 
line of railway to work on, we cannot calculate on less than that number 
being placed in the fighting line south of the Oxus. The distance to the 
Oxus from the capital of Russia is not more than half the distance to 
Manchuria, while Russia would have the advantage of two distinct lines 
of railway for the transport of her troops and supplies—the one via the 
Caspian, which is complete as far as Kushk, less than 100 miles from 
Herat; the other via Orenburg and Tashkent, which will shortly be open 
to Turmez on the Oxus, only 400 miles from Cabul. 

In the event, therefore, of a war with Russia in the direction of 
Afghanistan it is imperative that we should have at our disposal a force 
superior to that which could be brought against us; and this number 
should be, I think, independent of the contingent which the native army 
could provide; for that army, or its equivalent, would be needed to impress 
the frontier tribes and the Afghans, whose attitude will inevitably be 
more or less uncertain till they see which side is most likely to win, and 
are able to decide which side it would be most to their advantage to join. 

Under our existing organisation we cannot calculate on being able to 
mobilise for a war on the Indian frontier more than about 200,000 British 
soldiers, after providing for the internal security of India, even if South 
Africa and our other colonial stations are left with no more than their 
normal garrisons—and this only by utilising every available infantryman 
of the Regular Army, England being left, as it was in the spring of 1900, 
without any regular troops, except a few regiments of cavalry, some batteries 
of horse and field artillery, and about 50,000 recruits, immature lads too 
young to be sent to India. 

How, then, are the remaining 300,000 men to be provided, and how are 
enough men to be forthcoming month by month to replace casualties ? 


Thus said Lord Roberts after his long experience as Commander: 
in-Chief in India. Who then can deny the general truth of these 
conclusions ? 

What it therefore comes to is this. During the first year of 
war we shall have to place in the field 200,000 Regulars and 
300,000 reformed and properly trained Territorials to make up 
the required 500,000 men. Then in addition it must be remem- 
bered that the annual wastage of civilised warfare, due to great 
battles like Liao-yang or Mukden, and to disease, etc., amounts 
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to at least 70 per cent. This is a military axiom. Therefore 
in order to keep 500,000 in the field we must be able to send out 
70 per cent., or 350,000 more Territorials properly trained within 
the first year. We must also keep at home at least another 
250,000 properly trained Territorials with a trained Territorial 
Reserve behind them, in order to guard against raids or invasion, 
to prevent panic, preserve order, and to serve as the necessary 
basis of security for our National Credit on which our industrial 
system so entirely depends. To sum up, we shall require to be 
able to mobilise 200,000 Regulars and 600,000 Territorials, with 
300,000 Territorial Reservists behind them, for the solution of 
the Russo-Indian problem. How is this to be done? 

We have at present a force of insufficiently trained Terri- 
torials at home, nominally 300,000 but really only 260,000, whose 
military value (owing to insufficient training) is so small that 
according to General Sir Ian Hamilton they would require to be 
in a superiority of three to one to enable them to contend with 
the Regular soldiers of a foreign Power. Only 260,000, and of 
such small military value! And that is the utmost limit of the 
obsolete voluntary system. Clearly that obsolete voluntary 
system cannot, and will not, be able to deal with the Russo- 
Indian problem. How is the required Territorial strength and 
training to be obtained ? 

We have a population of 59,000,000 whites—45,000,000 in 
Great Britain, 14,000,000 in the Dominions. Is Great Britain 
to find the whole force wherewith to defend the Empire if she 
can, or will the Dominions guarantee their fair and proper share? 
On a basis of population the proportional share of the Dominions 
is, or soon will be, one-fourth, or contingents amounting in all 
to about 200,000 men. That is their fair share. That would 
leave Great Britain roughly about 700,000 Territorials to find. 

This we could do by a further development of our present 
system ; thus, (1) retain our Regular Army on its present volun- 
tary basis as the first line garrison of the Empire : (2) compulsory 
drill (or Boy Scout training) at all schools, as in Japan: (3) 
legal liability to national service in the Territorial force. 
We could annually take 150,000 young men of twenty for one 
year with the colours, as recommended by the Royal Commission 
on the Auxiliary Forces, and then grant them furlough for three 
years, subject to such recall for annual training as the military 
authorities may deem necessary and sufficient. After their fourth 
year they could pass into the Territorial Reserve, liable to recall 
to the colours only when a national emergency is proclaimed by 
Parliament, such recall to be by annual contingents, the fifth 
year men first, the sixth year men next, and soon. This Terri- 
torial Army (in order to accord with the shrinkage of the world 
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due to steam, distances now being measured by days, not weeks 
as of old) should be liable to serve beyond the sea in any war with 
one of the Great Powers, whenever a national emergency shall 
be proclaimed by Act of Parliament. 

Such a sufficient force would cost little more than our present 
utterly insufficient force. In ten years’ time it would give us 
a Territorial Army of 600,000 properly trained men, with a 
Reserve of 900,000 trained men behind it liable to recall by 
annual contingents, if required. 

This of course is only put forward as one way. It is the 
province of the military authorities to formulate the actual 
scheme, as soon as the principle is accepted. 

Whatever scheme of compulsory Territorial service be adopted 
one condition it must fulfil, which is that it shall be so arranged 
as to be plainly beneficial to the working classes. A year’s 
service fulfils this condition. For as our normal unemployment 
is nowadays from 400,000 to 500,000 men, it is clear that by 
taking 150,000 young men off the overcrowded labour market 
each year we should confer a benefit on labour. It would be 
equivalent to offering to find continuous State employment for 
150,000 men each year, and thus annually reducing the surplus 
of labour by that number. 

The Dominions on a somewhat similar system could in ten 
years provide Territorial contingents amounting to 200,000 men, 
with a Reserve of 300,000 trained men behind them. 

It is useless here to attempt to go into further details. The 
thing has manifestly got to be done somehow—that surely is 
plain to us all. How rests with the Empire in Council to settle. 
It is clearly within our power. Only the determined National 
will to organise for victory is required. And a statesman to give 
the lead. 

II 


Tur TurRco-EGyPTIAN AND MIDDLE East PROBLEM. 


This problem is one which is only just now beginning to make 
itself apparent as a consequence of the Hedjaz Railway to Mecca. 
It will become plainer as soon as the Taurus mountains shall 
have been tunnelled through for the Bagdad Railway, as is now in 
process of being done, and the short branch line from Tel Habesh 
to Aleppo shall have been completed, for there will then be a 
clear railway route from Berlin, Vienna, and Constantinople to 
Mecca, passing close to our Egyptian frontier. For practical 
purposes of preparation we may consider this as done. Be it 
always remembered that we are looking ten or fifteen years ahead, 
a necessary preliminary for victory in modern national warfare. 

We all recollect the dispute with Turkey a short time ago 
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about the question of the boundary stones of the Egyptian 
frontier. Turkey at the time could do nothing, as her railway 
was not complete. But as soon as it is complete she will be 
able to concentrate her whole strength for war either on her 
northern or on her southern frontier. If a similar dispute should 
arise in the future—and who can say that it will not ?—things will 
therefore be very different. With a line of railway from Con- 
stantinople passing close to our frontier, and with Germany- 
Austria helping financially and guaranteeing peace in her 
European territories, Turkey will be able to mass there a very 
large force. How large will depend upon how many troops she 
may require to keep order elsewhere, but probably 300,000 to 
500,000 would be a moderate estimate. We saw what the 
modern Turkish army, as reformed and trained by General 
von der Goltz, could do in the campaign against Greece of 1897 
and the battle of Pharsalia. She can nominally mobilise 
1,500,000 men. If a serious dispute arose Turkey might well be 
urged on by German diplomacy and finance to aggressive action, 
with Egypt as her promised prize, and with the prospect of 
German intervention in the background. The new Bagdad 
Railway and the consequent extension of German interest and 
influence in Turkey complicates and accentuates the question. 
Such a Turkish attack on Egypt could now well be supported by 
Austro-German troops railed almost to the Egyptian frontier. 
From, for instance, Zerka on the Hedjaz Railway by Jerusalem 
and the old coast line of invasion is only about 250 miles to the 
Suez Canal, and a branch line of railway will probably in a few 
years bridge part, if not the whole, of that distance. 

Such an attack on Egypt, if successful, would cut the Suez 
Canal, and thus the British Empire, in half. It is not a dream, 
but will shortly be a practical possibility. It is openly considered 
and discussed. As the well-known German publicist Professor 
Hans Delbriick recently wrote, while discussing a possible war 
between the British Empire and Germany: ‘If other Powers 
come into play Germany might perhaps, in combination with the 
Turks, attack England in Egypt.’ Or, as Dr. Rohrbach, in his 
book Die Bagdadbahn, says : 


England can be attacked and mortally wounded by land in one place 
only—Egypt . . . and Egypt is a prize which would make it well worth 
while for Turkey to run the risk of taking her place on the side of Germany 
in a war with England. 


What does this mean to us—this possibility of a German-Turkish 
attack on Egypt? It means, as in the Russo-Indian problem, 
that we must prepare to conduct a great and distant land war 
with the German Navy and Army hovering on our flank. It 
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means that we must have a navy, not only with a bare superiority 
of three or four Dreadnoughts over Germany, as some of our 
little-navy politicians have sometimes appeared to contemplate, 
but a navy capable of obtaining the command of the North Sea, 
and also of containing the Austrian navy, and of convoying our 
fleets of transports to Egypt. It means that we must be able, 
if necessary, to send to Egypt and maintain in the field as many 
troops as Lord Roberts estimated to be required for the Russo- 
Indian problem. Nothing less. 

This is a great requirement, and might arise even if the Russo- 
Indian problem were non-existent. It is a requirement that we 
are at present totally unable to face. If, however, the Russo- 
Indian problem be provided for, then the Turco-Egyptian 
problem will at the same time be provided for. 

As regards the further complications which will be introduced 
into the question of the Middle East by the German Bagdad 
Railway and its extension into Persia, and the Russo-German 
agreement thereover : it is difficult as yet to foresee what shape 
they will take. We must, however, prepare for storms ahead, 
bearing in mind the following passage from the will of Peter the 
Great : 

No occasion should be spared to provoke war with Persia, to hasten its 
decay, to advance to the Persian Gulf. 

Russia does not forget. If the German-Russo-Persian question 
should lead eventually, as it may, to armed intervention of the 
Powers, we shall need as great an army to oppose Russia there 
as we shall in the Russo-Indian problem. Once again, can the 
Dominions guarantee one quarter? Can they even guarantee 
one-fifth ? 

III 
THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC, OR YELLOW PERIL PROBLEM 


The mastery of the Pacific is a most difficult and ungracious 
subject to touch, but nevertheless it is a question which we 
cannot shirk. Japan is our ally, our welcome and honoured ally, 
and long may that alliance last. But our gallant allies would 
themselves be the first to admit that every sane nation, every 
sane statesman, every sane elector must recognise the ephemeral 
and kaleidoscopic nature of political groupings or alliances as a 
truth undeniably proved by universal history. In the light of 
history all alliances have been but temporary, durable only so 
long as the temporary interests of the two contracting nations 
remained the same. So long and not longer. The longer our 
alliance with Japan shall last the better pleased we shall be. 
But how long will it last? And what then? Who can tell? In 
ourselves only can we trust. 
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In the Pacific we have responsibilities to the Empire, to 
Canada, to Australia, to New Zealand which we are bound to 
look in the face. If there is one thing nearer than anything else 
to the hearts of our brethren in Australia it is the resolute deter- 
mination that, come what may, Australia shall remain a White 
Australia. This determination we cannot ignore, nor refuse to 
back up by the force, potential or actual, of our navy, without 
breaking up the Empire. Our brethren see the future commercial 
and military expansion of the Mongolian race, with uninhabited 
North Australia offering a tempting field thereunto. They see a 
Yellow Peril which they are arming and training themselves to 
meet if it should unfortunately ever become necessary. Hardly 
less vividly does the same peril loom before the eyes of our 
brethren in New Zealand and Pacific Canada. The warlike 
qualities and power of Japan, so recently and heroically proved 
to a wondering world, become of vast significance to them. 

The United States of America are also vitally interested, as 
has been so ably shown in that remarkable book The Valor 
of Ignorance by Homer Lea. In that interesting study of the 
question as it stands to-day the British Empire is regarded as a 
negligible quantity, because Australasia is not yet powerful 
enough and because the British fleet is tied to Home waters. 
The question is regarded as one entirely between the United 
States and Japan. A truly humiliating position for us. A 
negligible quantity in a question so nearly affecting the Anglo- 
Saxon race the British Empire cannot consent to remain. 

The only way in which we can in this matter discharge our 


duty to the Empire is by restoring to our navy its strategic free- « 


dom to act in force in distant seas. We require to this end an 
Imperial Navy prepared for the double task of sending a fleet to 
Australian waters if required equal to that of Japan, and of 
retaining at the same time in Home waters a fleet equal to that 
of Germany in case of intervention. Behind this Imperial Navy 
we require a national army capable of defeating any invasion, 
for otherwise (according to the Naval Note by the First Sea Lord 
in Compulsory Service) we shall have to keep tied to Home 
waters a fleet double that of Germany. If we do not build up to 
such a two-power, or two keels to one, standard, we shall prove 
ourselves false to the Empire and to the Anglo-Saxon race. 

A national. army capable of dealing victoriously with the 
Russo-Indian problem will be capable of all that is required for 
the mastery of the Pacific problem by restoring to our navy its 
strategic freedom to act in the Pacific. 

In addition it is to be earnestly desired on both sides that the 
two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race, the British Empire 
and the United States, shall as soon as possible be united, not 
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only by a treaty of arbitration, but by a distinct naval under- 
standing, followed by a distinct alliance, for the preservation of 
the status quo in the Pacific, to our mutual advantage and 
security. 

As regards the necessary Imperial Navy built up to the two- 
keels-to-one standard, so necessary for Western Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, can the Dominions guarantee their 
proper proportion on a basis of population, one-fourth, or even 
one-fifth? For the burden will become shortly almost too great 
for the Mother Country to bear alone. 


IV 


THe FRENCH ALLIANCE OR BALANCE OF POWER IN EUROPE 
PROBLEM 


This is not, like the three previously outlined problems, a 
problem of the future ten or fifteen years ahead, but it is one 
of to-day. It demands, therefore, to be dealt with by the forces 
that we at present possess, not by our future forces. If, however, 
the solution should not be forced upon us till our future forces 
are in being, the question will be immensely simplified. The 
fearless independence of action of France is at present the corner- 
stone of the balance of power on the Continent. If this independ- 
ence and potential force of action should once go, if France 
should be once more beaten to the ground by Germany, then there 
will be nothing left to prevent Germany doing practically what 
she pleases in Europe. ; 

It is well known that as things stand at present France 
would hardly care to face single-handed another conflict with 
Germany. And Russia cannot effectively intervene till the 
thirtieth day of war, by which time Germany hopes to have dealt 
a smashing blow at the French resistance. How then can France 
obtain the requisite aid in time? There remains the entente 
with the British Empire. Why should this entente not be turned 
into a regular alliance, by which we should gain the French navy 
to ensure with us the command of the Mediterranean against the 
Austrian and Italian fleets? Because, as everyone knows, it is 
not worth the while of France to risk drawing upon herself the 
onslaught of the superior German armies, unless we can guarantee 
a reinforcement on land sufficient to give her a reasonable 
prospect of successful resistance till Russia has time to come to 
the rescue and the British navy to apply its pressure of commerce 
prevention. This is believed to be 160,000 men to be delivered 
on the north-eastern coast of France within a fortnight of the 
declaration of war, in time to take part in the great opening battle 
or battles. The actual requirements of France are, of course, 
known only to our military authorities, but the above number is 
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believed to be an approximation—to be followed, doubtless, by 
more troops lateron. Until we can give such a certain guarantee 
of adequate support on land, an actual alliance, adding the 
French navy to ours, appears an impossibility. Can we give 
such a guarantee? 

Here comes in the real illuminating value to the public of 
the Naval Note by the First Sea Lord in Compulsory Service. 
If invasion by Germany is, as therein stated, an impossibility 
under the present relative strength of the two navies (ours being 
at the present moment nearly as two to one), then all such extra 
caution as that so often referred to in Parliament, whereby the 
Government will keep a large proportion of our striking force of 
160,000 Regulars at home till the Territorials shall have received 
sufficient training, becomes uncalled for and detrimental. So 
long as our navy is twice as strong in Home waters as that of 
Germany, we can afford to pin our whole faith on the navy alone 
as our security against invasion, and prepare to throw boldly the 
whole of our striking force of 160,000 men on to the French 
shore, say at Calais-Dunkirk, within a fortnight of the declaration 
of war. It will require carefully prepared and perfect mobilisa- 
tion and transport arrangements, but that is a task well within 
the capacity of our general staff if our Government will allow 
the money. 


As soon as all such arrangements are complete and have been 
tested we can give the required guarantee, and presumably obtain 
the required alliance. That is to say, if we take the doctrine of 
the Naval Note as our basis of action and prepare to make the 
best and boldest use of the military forces that we at present 


possess. 

When our future national army shall be actually ‘in being,’ 
and of a strength sufficient to deal victoriously with the Russo- 
Indian problem, it will be a great and controlling factor in the 
balance of power in Europe, and will render our alliance to be 
sought by all. It will thus be a great guarantee of European 
peace, and a certain security for our national credit and industrial 
system. 

As before observed, no official statement has ever been made 
in Parliament clearly defining for what our army actually exists. 
But a consideration of the four previously outlined problems and 
of the striking power of the great new trans-continental railways 
enables us to answer the question for ourselves. The answer is 
that the task of our Imperial Army is to defend the British 
Empire, including India, against any possible attack, and that in 
order to be able victoriously to perform this task it must be of 
a strength sufficient to place and maintain in the field half a 
million properly trained men. 
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As regards our Imperial Navy, its task is to obtain command 
of the ocean and protect every part of the Empire, and in order 
to be able to perform this task it requires to be of a strength 
equal to that of Germany and Japan, or any other Power, and 
therefore a ‘two-keels-to-one’ standard of shipbuilding is 
absolutely necessary. Not speeches but ships. 

To some it may at first sight appear as if these demands of 
our Imperial Defence are excessive. But consideration of the 
strategic results of the great new trans-continental railways, 
which have altered everything, will show that these demands 
are the minimum consistent with security. Anything less may 
mean defeat, an enormous war indemnity, and perhaps the 
disruption of the Empire. 

In fifty years’ time the Dominions will have a white popula- 
tion of 50,000,000. If we can keep the Empire together till it is 
thus populated, all will be well. But meantime we of this genera- 
tion must bear the burden of defence manfully, as our fathers did 
before us. The burden will, however, undoubtedly press more 
and more heavily upon us; and it may be at once admitted that 
it can only be successfully borne if the Dominions will undertake 
their fair share in the common defence. They have already a 
white population larger than that of Great Britain at the time 
of the Seven Years’ War, when she maintained 


120 ships of the line in commission, besides those in reserve, manned by 
70,000 seamen trained and hardened by five years of constant warfare 
afloat, and flushed with victory. (Mahan.) 


But do the Dominions maintain such a fleet? 

We cannot doubt but that the Dominions will do their pro- 
portionate share some day. But when? Can Great Britain and 
the Dominions be roused to adjust their efforts to their necessities 
in time? We cannot be sure of fifteen years’, or even ten years’, 
grace. And it takes ten years to form an army. The following 
table will make plain the danger of delay : 


A Table of Delay and its Results. 


First Year of Re-o sation | First Year of Reliability in a 
of our Imperial Forces War with a Great Power 








| 
1912 1922 
1916 1926 | 
1920 1980 | 





No taxation without representation, no provision of armed 
forces without a voice in the policy which directs those forces, is 
a cardinal axiom of Anglo-Saxon liberty. Therefore a necessary 
preliminary is, as proposed once more by Sir Joseph Ward, a 
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representative Imperial Council for Foreign Policy and Defence. 
It is not too much to ask that such, or at least the beginning of 
such, shall -be the practical outcome of the next Imperial Con- 
ference. We do not need to wait for a perfect scheme. Such 
has never been our Anglo-Saxon method. We shall be satisfied 
with an illogical workable beginning, which can be improved. 
A beginning only is required. Difficulties can be improved away 
afterwards as they make themselves apparent. 

As regards Great Britain, is it too much to hope that Imperial 
Defence may be lifted out of the disputes of party politics? Each 
party, as is well known, fears to tell the nation the truth as to 
our necessities lest the other party should denounce them as 
alarmists and obtain a party advantage. Before the next Imperial 
Conference, can we not hope that the leaders of both parties will 
take their courage in their hands, and agree and unite together 
to tell the nation the truth simultaneously. It must be by both 
parties. Surely such an effort is not beyond their patriotism? 
Such is our hope. 

But hope must not blind us to our present dangerous state of 
unpreparedness. It cannot be too clearly stated, or too often 
repeated, that to attempt to deal with the problems of Imperial 
Defence with nothing behind our regular army except our present 
260,000 insufficiently trained Territorials is to choose defeat. 
Inadequate preparation for war is the most certain and quickest 
method of producing war. Therefore the so-called economists 
are the real war party. In modern warfare between great nations- 
in-arms the forces brought into play are so enormous, and for 
their efficient action demand such thorough and long-continued 
preparation beforehand, that the result of the war may almost be 
said to be determined before the outbreak of the war by the 
superior or inferior preparations of the two belligerents. It 
follows that a nation may prepare, as it chooses, either for victory 
or for defeat; and, further, a nation may spend a great deal of 
money in preparing for defeat, because its rulers, either from 
lack of foresight or from party exigencies, grudge spending quite 
enough. To prepare for defeat by false economy is the worst and 
most wildly extravagant form of national finance, because the 
payment for defeat must be in the end many times greater than 
the payment for the preparations required for victory. 

A Great Power cannot escape adequate payment for National 
Defence. It is not a matter of what we choose to pay. It is a 
matter of what we must pay, either now in the form of adequate 
preparation for victory, or later in the form of a war indemnity 
for defeat. 

Let us consider for one moment this question of preparing to 
pay a war indemnity. If we are defeated it is highly improbable 
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that we, the supposed richest nation on the earth, shall be let off 7 
with a lesser indemnity than 800,000,000I. or so, which will more 
than double our National Debt. This will mean an annual 
charge in our Budget of about 30,000,000/., more or less, as our 
annual payment for defeat. It is well to remember this little 
fact when considering the financial aspect of Imperial Defence. 

If a loan is required, let it be an Imperial Defence loan now 
in order to prepare for victory, rather than a loan later on te 
enable us to pay a war indemnity. 

Our choice is before us—either to prepare adequately on a 
twentieth-century scale for victory, or for defeat and an enormous 
war indemnity. Let us hesitate no longer, but choose victory, 
with all its consequences of personal service and financial effort. 
It is the duty of the State, of the Empire in Council, to settle, 
. as liberty-loving John Locke put it long ago, ‘ How far injuries 
from without are to be vindicated, and . . . to employ 
all the force of all the members when there shall be need.’ The 
need is now. It is the only way to preserve peace. 


Stewart L,. Murray. 


The Editor of Tue NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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